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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS OF THE 
ATTENTION-PROCESS 


By W. McDovuGatt. 


THE WAKING STATE AS A CONDITION OF ATTENTION. 


THE mind is not always equally ready to react to impressions 
from without or to follow attentively its trains of ideas. 
From hour to hour and from moment to moment its degree 
of awakeness and alertness varies widely. At the zero- 
point of the scale of degrees of awakeness is the state of 
deep and dreamless sleep in which consciousness and atten- 
tion are absent or at a minimum. At the other end of the 
scale stand those rare moments of exaltation when, through 
some happy conjunction of internal and external conditions, 
the whole being, senses, intellect and emotions alike, seems 
to be raised to a higher plane of activity than the normal. 
‘Tis then we perceive new features in long familiar scenes, 
and objects long well known to us become strangely beautiful 
or significant, while the mind seizes with a joyful sense of 
power and ease the ideas that rise in a free and rapid stream. 
Between these extremes a. large but indefinite number of 
degrees of awakeness might be distinguished. Very low in 
the scale stands the state of ordinary dream-consciousness. 
In my own case a dream usually consists of a series of 
visual images loosely and somewhat inconsequently grouped 
and having a certain low degree of emotional colouring. 


1 For Part I. cf. Minp, N.S., No. 43. 
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Selection and concentration are not entirely absent, but are 
carried to a low degree only, one or other figure or part of a 
scene may predominate over the rest, but it remains ill- 
defined and its parts are not discriminated ; it is as though 
the scene were viewed by an eye, which, though capable of 
movement, lacks a region of acutest vision. Attention must, 
I think, be admitted to be present, but in its lowest, most 
rudimentary form. Whether Attention is ever completely 
absent during the waking state is a disputed point, but cer- 
tainly it may be of a very low grade only, as when one lies 
dozing in a warm bed after being roused from sleep. Oc- 
casionally one experiences a rapid transition from the state 
of profound sleep to a state of maximal attentional activity. 
I will first trace such a transition in terms of consciousness 
and bodily changes and then describe what I take to be the 
nature of the nervous changes underlying it. 

During the small hours of the morning while I am lying 
in deep dreamless sleep, the stillness is broken by some 
unusual sound of moderate intensity arising within the house 
and repeated at short intervals. This commotion falls upon 
my auditory apparatus several times without provoking any 
response, whether in the form of movement or of affection of 
consciousness. On a further repetition of it my limbs make 
some aimless movements or I roll over in bed, and this, I 
think, is apt to occur before consciousness is at all affected. 
On looking back on the course of these events when fully 
awake, it appears that the auditory stimulus first affected 
consciousness as a pure undiscriminated sensation of sound 
having no objective reference ; there was no attention to the 
sound and there was also, at this stage, complete absence of 
self-consciousness. On further recurrences of the sound 
consciousness is further aroused and its state may be repre- 
sented by the phrase ‘ There is a noise,’ and perhaps at the 
same time I become aware, through a dim retrospection, that 
this noise has been going on for some time. There is the 
minimal degree of Attention, a vague discrimination of the 
noise as such and a dim objective reference, together with a 
dawning self-consciousness that is the necessary correlate of 
this objective reference ; and the whole state has a faintly 
disagreeable affective tone. If I were lying at an hotel 
it might well happen that further repetitions of the noise 
would fail to arouse any higher degree of consciousness or 
attention, and that I should presently fall asleep again in 
spite of recurrences of the noise, for under those conditions 
it would be for me a meaningless noise. But if I am lying 
in my own house further repetitions of the noise produce 
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further effects. With the dawning self-consciousness comes 
a sense of my surroundings and the ‘There is a noise’ 
passes into ‘What is that noise?’ with the stronger dis- 
agreeable affective tone, ‘That ought not to be’. This 
implies a distinctly more attentive state than that of the 
preceding stage, and this is expressed by the greater tension 
of the muscles generally, perhaps also a raising of the head 
from the pillow and a setting of the muscles of ear, head and 
neck. Again the noise is repeated, and now comes like a 
flash, ‘There’s some one in the house’. The coming of this 
idea results in an immediate increase of Attention, clearly 
expressed in motor terms by my sitting up in bed with all 
the body set to an intense listening, while visual ideas of the 
spatial relations of the house become vivid as I try to refer 
the sound to this or that part, and at the same time my 
more rapid breathing and pulse indicate a considerable in- 
crease in the degree of emotional excitement. Once more I 
hear the noise and, listening intently, with all my muscles 
tense, with deep and hurried respirations and thumping heart, 
I rise to open the door as softly as possible and take measures 
for the defence of my property. Attention has reached the 
highest degree that this stimulus, in this particular set of 
circumstances, is capable of arousing. 

In this experience, which with slight variations must be 
more or less familar to almost all householders, we have a 
good illustration of the fact that the degree of Attention, that 
can be aroused by any object or stimulus, is to a large extent 
dependent upon the degree of awakeness at the moment of 
the incidence of the stimulus. For we have a series of states 
of successively higher degrees of Attention brought about by 
the repetition of one simple sensory stimulus, each incidence 
of the stimulus arousing a higher degree of Attention than its 
predecessor, because that predecessor has brought the mind 
to a more fully waking state. 

We see further that the increase of attentive activity is 
brought about by the co-operation of the four factors that are 
the chief, if not the sole factors, in all such cases of rising 
Attention, namely :— 

1. Sensory stimuli, which in the above case, although not 
violent, are nevertheless potent in arousing Attention in 
virtue of their relative novelty and of the contrast between 
them and the intervening periods of silence. 

2. Muscular adjustment, beginning in this case with vague 
aimless movements and culminating in complex strenuous 
activity of pretty well the whole muscular system, directed 
and co-ordinated to a particular end. 


yer 
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3. The excitement of complex and well-developed mental 
systems connected with the necessity of expelling an intruder 
and defending my property. 

4, An emotional excitement due to the affective tone of 
the ideas aroused and having its basis in the instinct of 
defence of self and belongings. 


This series of states of increasing awakeness and of rising 
attention must now be described in terms of the physiological 
scheme that I have proposed in the first part of this essay. 
While I lie with closed eyes in a warm soft bed in a dark and 
quiet room, the sum of physical stimuli affecting the sensory 
endings of the afferent nerves is very small. The amount of 

‘neurin’ generated in the afferent neurones per unit of time 
is therefore so small that it is insufficient to make good the 
loss by leakage into the muscular system that is continually 
going on in all parts of the nervous system. During the day 
fatigue-products have been accumulating in the blood, and 
these act upon all the synapses, the junctions of neurones, of 
the nervous system, to increase their resistance, to raise their 
thresholds, just as do ether and chloroform when present in 
the blood, and, like these drugs, they act with most effect 
upon the least organised synapses, those of the highest levels.’ 
Hence there is low pressure of neurin in all the afferent 
neurones, and a high degree of resistance in all the paths 
by which it tends to escape into the efferent neurones 
and the muscles. The pressure of neurin is therefore in- 
sufficient to keep open any path or paths through the 
higher levels, or indeed any paths but those most thoroughly 

organised chains of neurones that constitute the reflex paths 
through which the activity of the fundamentally vital viscera, 
the heart and lungs, is regulated. All neurones, with the 
exception of these last mentioned, are therefore as nearly at 
rest as living cells can be, their metabolism, or rather their 
katabolism, is minimal, and therefore the amount of neurin 
set free in them is minimal, and, excepting these few funda- 
mental reflex ares, there are no paths discharging into efferent 
neurones; the skeletal musculature is therefore motionless 
and there is no consciousness. Further, the amount of neurin 
set free in unit of time is less than can escape by leakage, 
hence the charges of neurin in the individual neurones is 


'Of these two conditions, which I take to be the two principal deter- 
minants of normal sleep, the latter is probably the more important 
during the early hours of the night and the former during the later hours 
as fatigue passes off. 
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drained to its lowest ebb, i.e., their tonus is low, and there- 
fore that of the muscles is also low, body and limbs lie limp 
and flaccid. 

Such is the condition of the nervous system during deep 
sleep. When, as in the case described above, stimuli of 
moderate strength fall at short intervals upon the sensory 
ends of one or other set of afferent neurones of a nervous 
system in this condition, they may fail to evoke any response, 
whether as consciousness or as movement, until after a con- 
siderable number of repetitions. A familiar instance of this 
delayed response is the gradual waking of a sleeper by a 
gentle, oft-repeated knocking on his door. The earlier 
stimuli, which fail to produce any directly ascertainable 
effect, are yet not without effect, for it is by the summation 
of their effects that the nervous system is gradually brought 
into such a state that a further repetition of the stimulus 
may cause a reflex movement. A similar summation of effects 
has been shown to occur in the waking state in the case of 
sensory stimuli of minimal strength, as also in the isolated 
spinal cord. In the case in hand, it would seem that the 
neurin liberated in the auditory afferent neurones fails at 
first to discharge through any reflex lower-level path because 
it is absorbed and rendered latent or invisible, as we may 
say, in raising the tonus of those neurones, and also, no 
doubt, because at first part of it drains rapidly away into 
other systems of neurones with which they are connected 
on all sides, thus serving in some degree to raise the tonus of 
all or of a considerable mass of neurones of the lower-level 
systems. And this goes on until the tonus of the directly 
stimulated neurones is so far raised that a repetition of the 
stimulus determines a discharge through some purely reflex 
lower-level path into some group of muscles. 

Then at once a great step towards the waking state is 
made, for the contraction of the group of muscles, thus re- 
flexly excited, stimulates the afferent nerves of these muscles 
and their associated structures, tendons, joints, ligaments 
and so forth, and the movement, being the occasion of fric- 
tion and new relations of pressure between parts of the skin 
and the bed and bedclothes, causes indirectly stimulation 
of the sensory nerves of those parts of the skin. The reflexly 
produced movement therefore determines a rapid setting 
free of neurin in a considerable number of afferent neurones, 
the quantity being in proportion to the extent of the move- 
ments and the mass and number of the muscles involved. 
This increment of neurin will to some extent diffuse itself 
through the neurones of the lower-level systems and 
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raise the general level of their tonus to a corresponding 
extent.! 

If the external sensory stimulus, in this case the noise, be 
a very powerful one, a single incidence of it may suffice to 
bring about the state just described, and the feebler it is the 
more frequently will it have to be repeated before it can effect 
this degree of change of state in the central nervous system ; 
just as, in the case of an animal deprived of the brain but 
with spinal cord intact, a sensory stimulus of only moderate 
strength must be repeated several times before it can excite 
a reflex movement, and can excite such movement through 
a single incidence only if it be of very violent character. A 
similar cumulative effect of apparently ineffective or sub- 
minimal stimuli has been shown by Urbemtstisch to occur 
in the fully waking state when auditory stimuli of very low 
intensity are used. These cases of summation of effects 
of successive and separately ineffective stimuli are instances, 
I take it, of that important effect specially studied by 
Exner,® and by him named facilitation (Bahnung). I have 
already in another place attempted to show that this may 
be regarded as essentially a process of accumulation in 
neurones of successive charges of neurin individually in- 
sufficient to bring the potential of the neurones up to the 
discharging point.* 

The description of this first step of the awakening process, 
which brings us to the reflexly produced movement, presents 
no difficulties. But we have now to face the first of those 
four problems formulated at the end of the first part of this 
essay,’ namely, ‘ Why is it that at any moment the excitation 
set up in the lower levels by some one of numerous simul- 
taneous sensory impressions penetrates to and excites an 
organised system of paths in the higher levels of the brain? 
Why is the excitation-process not confined to lower-level 
paths of which the normal or resting resistance is lowest ?’ 
In the instance in hand, Why does the excitation-process, 
set up in sensory neurones by the auditory stimulus, not 


1 Many persons and animals habitually stretch themselves on waking 
from sleep, powerfully innervating all their skeletal muscles, and this, as 
most of us know from our own experience, promotes very effectively the 
waking-process. It would seem that we share with the animals this 
instinctive tendency to secure in this way a rapid raising of the general 
tonus of the nervous system. 

? Sherrington, Art., “ Spinal Cord,” Schaefer’s Teat-book of Physiology, 
p. 828. 

3 Entwurf z. physiolog. Erkliirung psychischer Thatsachen. Wien, 1894. 

* Brain, Dec., 1901. Minn, No. 43, p. 349. 
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continue at each recurrence of the stimulus to discharge 
itself through purely reflex paths of level 1., but instead 
penetrates to and excites a path of level ii., the sensory 
reflex level, so determining the undiscriminated sensation of 
noise ? 

Now we know from physiological experiments on animals 
deprived of the brain that the reflex paths of the cord, paths 
of level i., are of limited capacity, i.e., they are incapable of 
transmitting an excitation of more than a very moderate 
intensity.! For on stimulating any given set of afferent 
nerves it is impossible to obtain reflex contractions of more 
than a moderate force and, when the sensory stimulus is 
increased in strength beyond the degree that suffices to bring 
about such contractions of moderate force, there is no further 
increase in the force of the contractions of the group of 
muscles first excited, but other muscles are set in motion. 
It would seem that the excitation-process overflows its most 
direct reflex path, the path of forward conduction of lowest 
resistance, and so spreads laterally to other paths of the same 
level with which it is connected by synapses of a normal 
resistance higher than that of the synapses connecting to- 
gether the neurones of the direct path. 

In the intact nervous system the spread or overflow of the 
excitation-process would seem to take place upwards into 
paths of higher level rather than laterally into other paths of 
the same level, and in the case in hand, the spreading of 
the excitation-process from paths of level i. to the paths of 
level ii., in which it determines the sensation of sound, may 
be regarded as due to overflow of the excess of neurin that 
cannot escape to the muscles by the lowest level path of 
limited conduction-capacity. Here, as we shall find in other 
instances, a hydro-dynamic analogy will serve to make clear 
the state of affairs that seems to obtain. Imagine a vessel 
having a single large inflow pipe and a series of smaller 
discharge pipes all opening about its base and leading from 
it to other vessels, and imagine these discharge pipes to be 
controlled by spring valves of different degrees of resistance. 
This vessel standing almost empty may represent the central 
nervous system during deep sleep; water dribbles into it. 
so slowly that a small leakage about the valves prevents the 
accumulation of sufficient pressure to open the valve of 
lowest resistance. Then comes a series of gushes of water 
through the inflow pipe. At first the result is merely a rise 
of the level of the water in the vessel and a correspondingly 


' Sherrington, op. cit., p. 831. 
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increased leakage through all the valves. Then after a 
certain number of gushes the water in the vessel will reach 
such a level that its pressure overcomes the resistance of the 
weakest valve, which therefore opens and allows the passage 
of a stream of water. If now the amount of water coming 
in at each gush be so great that it cannot at once be carried 
away through the valve of lowest resistance, the level of the 
water will rise with each of the inward gushes in spite of 
the opening of that valve until the pressure suffices to open 
one or more of the valves of higher resistance, when overflow 
into the corresponding vessels will occur. The valve lowest 
in order of resistance represents the synapse or synapses of 
the reflex path of level i., the valve next in this order repre- 
sents the synapses of the corresponding path of the sensory- 
reflex level, and the others various other junctions with paths 
of these two levels. 

The outflow through paths of levels i. and ii. is not con- 
fined to the motor nerves of skeletal muscles only, but finds 
its way in part to the efferent nerves of the viscera, increasing 
the tonus and contractions of arterioles, heart, lungs and 
perhaps other organs. During sleep these organs have been 
kept in a state of gentle regular activity, through a circular 
process of self-control; their movements initiate an excite- 
ment of their sensory nerves which propagates itself through 
reflex paths of the cord and bulb and out along efferent nerves 
as a series of impulses which, returning to the same viscera, 
determine the initiation of a fresh afferent influx. On the in- 
cidence of the series of auditory stimuli this self-maintaining 
circular process is complicated and disturbed by a new series of 
efferent impulses, and the resulting changes in the visceral 
movements determine an increased afferent inflow which, as in 
the case described above, no longer finds a sufficient outlet 
through the reflex paths and therefore overflows to higher-level 
paths lying chiefly in the prefrontal cortex. The excitement 
of these paths is the physical basis of those obscure affections 
of consciousness from which the idea of the self is synthesised. 
So self-consciousness is aroused, and, owing to previous similar 
experiences, it takes the form of the idea of self-lying-in-bed, 
and this idea is intimately associated with that of the bed- 
room and the house in their spatial relations. Hence the 
excitement of those prefrontal paths, which determines the 
rise of self-consciousness, leads on to the excitement of that 
mental system or complex system of paths which is the 
physiological basis of the idea of the self-in-bed-in-my-own- 
house. These upper-level paths, being thus centrally excited, 
become paths of low resistance and therefore, when next 
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the sensory stimulus falls upon the auditory neurones and 
sets free a further quantity of neurin in paths of levels i. and 
il., this overflows in part into these higher-level paths and 
the mental system of the idea of self-m-house apperceives 
the sound, converting the undiscriminated sensation of 
sound into the percept, a-noise-in-my-house-at-night. This 
is a percept that has a large affective value, for it leads 
directly to the excitement of the mental system that sub- 
serves the instinctive tendency to defence of self and belong- 
ings and which physiologically consists of numerous paths 
leading to widespread activity of both visceral and skeletal 
muscles. The contractions of these numerous groups of 
muscles determine a great influx of neurin to the afferent 
side of the nervous system, which influx brings about 
that general condition of raised tonus and widespread 
nervous activity which we feel as a state of emotional ex- 
citement. Then at last the whole nervous system is 
thoroughly awake; the neurones of all levels and all parts 
are fully charged so that any slight stimulus will cause their 
discharge; the excitation-process spreads freely from one 
system of upper-level paths to another, ideas as to what 
action must be taken flow rapidly and action follows ; cona- 
tion and attention are at a maximum. 

The conjunction and interaction of the two systems of 
excitement, that of the mental system of the idea of self-in- 
house and that directly set up by the recurring sensory 
stimulus is the essential condition of the culmination of the 
process. On the one hand, if the stimulus does not recur at 
this stage the whole excitement will die down, the accumu- 
lated charges of neurin will drain slowly away, the high degree 
of tonus of neurones and of muscles subsides, the viscera 
resume their gentle regular activity and sleep is restored. On 
the other hand, in the absence of the conditions that bring up 
the idea of self-in-my-own-house, if for example I am lying 
at an hotel, this idea will not arise or, if it arises, is quickly 
suppressed and replaced by the idea self-in-hotel, and the 
sound is then perceived as noise-in-hotel. This perception 
has no such emotional value as the other, it does not lead to 
any instinctive excitement of visceral and skeletal muscular 
systems ; hence there results no such free liberation of neurin 
in large groups of afferent neurones as occurs in the other 
case. And in the absence of this the nervous system adapts 
itself to the recurrent sound, i.e., the excitation-process initi- 
ated by it fails to propagate itself through any wide system 
of upper-level paths, but becomes confined to a comparatively 
narrow set of lower-level paths. 
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In the foregoing sketch of the series of changes consti- 
tuting the transition from the state of sleep to one of fully 
waking activity there is implied the view that the mainte- 
nance of the waking state depends upon the maintenance of a 
certain high degree of tonus throughout the neurones of the 
lower levels of the nervous system; and further it is implied 
that this in turn depends upon a constant liberation of energy 
or, as I prefer to call it, neurin, in considerable groups of 
afferent neurones, under the influence of peripheral stimuli.' 
This view is based on the characteristic differences of the 
states of sleeping and waking in the normal human being, 
and on the observed influence of stimuli to the peripheral 
nerves, and of the lack of such stimuli, in favouring the tran- 
sition from the one state to the other as traced above, and 
it receives confirmation from the consideration of such ab- 
normal cases as that reported by Striimpell.? In the case of 
this patient one eye and one ear remained the only sensitive 
organs, all other parts were anesthetic, and whenever all 
stimuli were cut off from these two organs the patient always 
fell asleep in less than two or three minutes and could then 
only be wakened by flashing a bright light into his sound eye, 
or by repeatedly calling his name into his sound ear. 

It is further implied in the above account that we may re- 
gard all the neurones of the afferent side of the waking ner- 
vous system as constituting, in virtue of their interconnexions, 
a reservoir of energy, as containing a common stock of neurin 
upon which the various parts draw in turn as they become 
active, z.c. as they become in turn the principal paths of con- 
duction from afferent to efferent side. And it would seem that, 
while the maintenance of a certain degree of pressure or poten- 
tial is a necessary condition of the waking state, the degree 
of mental activity at any moment is more or less dependent 
upon and varies with the degree of this pressure, and there- 
fore dependent upon a continual peripheral stimulation of 
afferent neurones of the organs of sense and of organic sensi- 
bility. It would seem in fact, that, so far from sensory stimuli 
being detrimental to activity of the higher levels of the brain, 
all peripheral stimuli promote mental activity so long as they 
are not powerful enough to attract attention to themselves. 
That mental activity is favoured by the incidence of a large 
volume of sensory stimuli of a kind that does not powerfully 


1The over-excited brain which, in spite of fatigue and of the with- 
drawal of all but inconsiderable sensory stimuli, continues active and 
waking, is in an abnormal and semipathological condition, and is there- 
fore an exception to the rule and does not call for consideration here. 


* Deutsches Archiv f. klin. Medizin, Bd. xxii. 
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attract attention to itself is a fact that has not escaped the 
notice of psychologists. Thus Dr. Stout writes: ‘‘ Dead 
silence and monotony of colour in the environment are in 
my own case very unfavourable conditions [for mental 
work]. The sound of running water, a well-lighted room, 
a variety of objects in it, an open window with a pleasing 
prospect are very favourable conditions, even though I take 
no notice of them.”! And the favourable effect of gentle 
muscular exercise, such as walking, has been frequently 
remarked. 

But the most valuable evidence in support of the view 
I am suggesting is afforded by certain experiments made 
by Dr. C. Féré. In an article in the Revue Philosophique * 
he reports experiments which prove that the energy of a 
movement of reaction to a sensory stimulus of given strength 
is considerably increased by the simultaneous stimulation of 
other sense organs, eg., a reaction to a touch-stimulus may 
be made more energetic, and the time of the reaction may be 
shortened, by allowing light to fall on the retine, and ‘‘ con- 
versely, the taking away of all light determines in perfectly 
normal subjects a prolongation of the time of reaction, 
which may exceed one-fourth or even one-third of the 
normal time.” And he shows that similar effects can be 
produced by heat, sound and electrical stimuli. Féré shows 
also that a general state of tension of all the muscles of the 
body favours rapid and energetic movement of any one set 
of muscles, that, e.g., the time of a certain reaction is shorter 
when the subject stands than when he reclines during the 
experiment. 

In his book Sensation et Mouvement*® Féré reports other 
observations which bear out this view. He shows (p. 7) that 
the converse of the above statements is true, that not only 
is a state of general muscular tension favourable to mental 
activity, but mental activity is favourable to muscular work, 
that the force of a maximal voluntary contraction measured 
by the dynamometer may be increased by as much as 
25 per cent. through immediately preceding intellectual 
activity. On comparing the maximal muscular efforts that 
persons of different classes are capable of putting forth, 
he finds that persons accustomed to intellectual work can 
produce momentary contractions of greater force than can 
be produced by manual labourers, and he sums up the result 
of his observations of this kind in the statement that ‘‘ the 
force of the maximal momentary contraction varies with the 


"Analytic Psychology, vol. i., p. 172. * Oct., 1890. * Paris, 1900. 
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degree of habitual exercise of the intellectual functions ” 
(p. 5). 

Féré shows also that active or passive movements of one 
limb, continued for some few seconds, result in an increase 
of the force of the maximal contraction of which the 
other limbs are capable by as much as 20 per cent. or more 
(p. 8); and that even the movements of speech may produce 
a similar effect. ‘‘ When a limb is put into action, the 
movement, be it voluntary or passive, determines upon the 
cerebral motor centres of the limb an exciting action that 
extends itself to the neighbouring centres” (p. 12). M. 
Pitres is quoted as having shown that every destructive 
lesion of the motor region produces a muscular enfeeblement 
of all four limbs, and Dr. Féré asserts that in his experience 
‘the destruction of any cerebral centre whatever produces 
in general a certain degree of intellectual enfeeblement ” 
(p. 13). On page 25 we read: ‘ All these observations taken 
together show us that a cerebral centre, each time that it 
becomes active, provokes, by a process not yet understood, 
an excitation of the whole organism”. Féré then goes on 
to confirm these conclusions by a series of experiments on 
hysterical and hypnotised subjects in whom corresponding 
effects are still more markedly displayed ; and he shows that 
stimuli applied to internal organs produce similar results, 
and he sums up thus (p. 53): ‘‘ One may say then that every 
peripheral excitation determines an augmentation of potential 
energy,” and again, ‘“‘ les excitations périphériques déterminent 
une augmentation de l’énergie disponible, de la force utilisable ”’ 
(p. 60). 

I have quoted thus extensively these observations and 
conclusions of Dr. Féré because they justify in the fullest 
manner, and indeed, not only justify, but imperatively de- 
mand that we entertain, some such conception as I am here 
suggesting, namely, the conception of the interconnected 
mass of the afferent neurones as forming a reservoir of energy 
to which all the afferent nerves contribute in proportion to 
the degree to which they are stimulated to activity, and on 
which all efferent channels draw when thrown into activity.’ 
To put the whole matter concisely as I conceive it and in 
the terms I propose: The neurones of the afferent side of 
the nervous system constitute a common reservoir of neurin, 
and a variable head of pressure is kept up in it by the 


'The cerebellum which seems to consist chiefly of a mass of neurones 
forming relays upon sensory paths leading to the cerebrum must be 
regarded as constituting a principal part of the reservoir, and it is in 
fact frequently spoken of by physiologists as a store-house of energy. 
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liberation of neurin in these neurones, a liberation which 
perhaps never altogether ceases in any part, but which is 
much accelerated in any groups of which the peripheral 
ends are in any way stimulated; and the pressure is high 
when large groups are subject to stimulation, low when 
peripheral stimuli are few and feeble. From this reservoir 
neurin escapes continually into efferent tracts by channels 
which vary from moment to moment of waking life, chan- 
nels which form therefore an ever-changing tridimensional 
neuergic pattern.' And these channels are so organised and 
interconnected to form systems and subsystems that, when 
during the activity of any partial system, a rise of pressure 
of neurin in the reservoir is brought about in any way, this 
increase of pressure leads, not to an opening of other inde- 
pendent channels, but rather to a spreading of the excitement 
through other parts of the system already partially active. 

This mode of spreading of the excitation-process is seen 
in its simplest form in the spinal cord after ablation of the 
brain. A gentle stimulus will cause a reflex contraction of 
a small group of muscles, and increase of the strength of 
the stimulus applied to the same nerve endings will then 
cause other groups of muscles to contract, the movements de- 
termined being, not irregular and haphazard, but co-ordinated 
and, in some degree at least, purposeful, i.e., adapted to 
the carrying out of some definite act such as walking or 
swimming, and this is true ‘‘ even when the stimulus, instead 
of being restricted to a narrow sensory area or path, affects 
simultaneously large surfaces or wide channels’’.? The 
transition from sleep to waking brought about by the re- 
petition of an auditory stimulus, as we have traced it above, 
is but a: more complicated example of this spreading of the 
excitation-process through organised systems of neurones, the 
stimulus being in this case largely re-enforced and complicated 
by the internal stimuli arising in the viscera and skeletal 
muscles, and in this case the spreading involves conduction- 
paths, not only of level i. to which it is confined in the 
isolated spinal cord, but ultimately of all levels up to the 
highest. 

This view of the mode of functioning of the brain is fully 
in harmony with that view of the functions of the spinal 
cord to which physiologists have been led by the rapid growth 


_ 'T adopt the phrase ‘neuergic pattern’ suggested by Mr. H. R. Marshall 
in his article in No. 44 of this journal. 

*Schifer’s Textbook of Physiology, Prof. Sherrington’s article ‘The 
Spinal Cord,’ pp. 848, 844. 
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of our knowledge of the facts in recent years. We can no 
longer regard the cord as consisting of ‘ centres,’ i.e., of groups 
of nerve-cell-bodies that are the sole or principal storehouses 
of energy and the seats of its more or less spontaneous libera- 
tion and direction. We have rather to regard the cord as 
a complex interconnected system of nervous channels, every 
part of which is equally capable of setting free a certain 
amount of energy in response to stimulation and in propor- 
tion to the intensity of the stimuli, while the direction of the 
flow of the liberated energy is the function of the mode of 
interconnexion of the channels. The final step towards the 
adoption of this view has been rendered necessary by recent 
work of Prof. Verworn and his pupil, Dr. Baglioni.’ It was 
formerly held that the spasms of the animal poisoned with 
strychnine afforded the most striking and unmistakable 
manifestation of the spontaneous liberation of energy in 
the ‘ motor centres ’ of the cord. These observers have shown 
however that even in the convulsions of the strychnine- 
poisoned animal the continued outflow of energy from the 
cord by the efferent nerves is dependent upon a continued 
influx by the afferent nerves, chiefly those of the ‘ muscular 


9 


sense ’.” 


1 Engelmann’s Archiven for 1900 and supplementary volume of same 
year. 

2Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson in a recent communication to the Physi- 
ological Society has questioned the validity of Verworn’s and Baglioni’s 
conclusion, showing that in the strychnine-poisoned animal a single 
stimulus may cause a series of about ten twitches of diminishing vigour, 
althongh all other afferent impulses be prevented from reaching the 
cord. It is not clear however that this constitutes an exception, it 
would seem rather to be an instance of multiple response to a single 
intense stimulus exactly parallel to the multiple response of the visual 
apparatus to a single intense stimulus which I have recently described 
(Brain, Winter, 1901, p. 603). 
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II.—HEDONISM AMONG IDEALISTS (II). 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


III. I return to point (1) of section 102, the author’s con- 
tention that “the idea of Perfection cannot give us any 
criterion of moral action”. 

What has been said above, first as to the true nature of a 
good criterion as (a) essential and not extraneous and (b) con- 
crete and not abstract, and secondly as to the true process of 
judgment which is parodied by Hedonic calculation, belongs 
in substance to the present argument. It only needs to be 
applied to the author’s contention in three respects, (a) as 
to his ruling out the work of a criterion in hindering self- 
deception ; (6) as to the assumption that the idea of perfection 
can only be applied by comparison in the abstract; and (ce) 
by showing that the process on which we rely is not confined 
to development of ideals as contrasted with their satisfaction. 

(a) The argument of section 104—I am not sure whether 
it 1s directed against Green—amounts to ruling out the 
moral danger of self-deception. Yet I should have expected 
Mr. McTaggart to accept the principle ‘‘ Quicquid petitur, 
petitur sub specie boni”’ ; and if so, there is no immoral choice 
which does not depend at bottom on self-deception. Even 
apart from this principle, the field of possible self-deception 
in morals is certainly enormous and extends over almost all, 
if not quite all, strictly ethical choices. Thus, I submit, it 
is a serious error of theory to separate the moral and intel- 
lectual elements of the choice. But this is, as it seems to 
me, the essence of Mr. McTaggart’s argument. The sup- 
posed moral agent—he urges—ex hypothesi intends to do 
right, before he knows what the criterion says. Otherwise, 
he asks, of what use could a moral criterion be to him? If 
he is not going to be deterred from a choice by its being 
shown to be wrong, he can have no use for a criterion that 
tells him which choice is right and which is wrong. This 
argument is directed against an alleged fault in the reasoning 
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of those who advocate the criterion of Perfection. They 
take their examples, the author affirms, not from a choice 
between two courses alike prima facie moral, but from a 
choice between courses one of which is stated as good or in 
the name of good, and the other as either defiant or neglect- 
ful of morality. In such a case, he agrees, the idea, or one 
might suggest, the mere name of perfection is enough to 
distinguish between them. But he contends, for the reason 
above mentioned, this is no test of the value of the criterion 
to a moral agent desirous to do right. His perplexity can 
only be between courses both of which appeal to him in the 
name of right. A criterion which only warns him against 
a choice which by its statement is immoral—a criterion 
which = ‘‘ Do what you believe to be right and not wrong” 
—can be of no service to him. 

I do not know whether Green is here aimed at, but his 
argument will serve to point out what I take to be the defect 
in Mr. McTaggart’s. Green selects,! no doubt, as one ex- 
ample of the operation of his criterion, a choice which, for 
the critical onlooker, appears to be a choice between a moral 
effort and a self-indulgence. But the supposed chooser is to 
choose I presume by the light of one or other of the criteria 
in question, and is not to be imagined as in the possession 
of a moral touchstone prior to their operation. The question 
then is which of the two criteria will most readily help the 
supposed chooser to the choice assumed by the critical on- 
looker to be right. Green alleges that the Hedonic criterion 
will or may co-operate with the tendencies that make for 
self-deception, whereas the criterion of perfection, from the 
fact that it appeals to a standard heterogeneous from personal 
enjoyment, is more likely to effect a discrimination such as 
no confusing desires can blur. 

It is implied that the choice is one in which a man could 
hardly go wrong except by serious self-deception. But this, 
from Green’s point of view, makes the case stronger against 
the Hedonic criterion, which by operating in pari materia 
with the source of confusion, seems to him likely to permit 
such a confusion to take place even in a case where it should 
be easily avoided. It does not indeed make the positive 
case very strong for the criterion of perfection, because the 
choice selected is a fairly simple one, purposely with a view 
to its negative bearing against the Hedonic criterion. Never- 
theless it suggests, what is Green’s principle throughout,” 
that to be habitually preoccupied with an idea of perfection 


' Prolegomena, sect. 374. 2 H.g., sect. 808. 
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in application to life is the most practical and important 
safeguard against self-deception in moral choices. The 
separation of the moral resolve and the intellectual judg- 
ment on which Mr. McTaggart founds his objection, rules 
out this use of a moral criterion, because it supposes that 
the determination to do right being first and independently 
made, the chooser is henceforward an unbiassed reasoner 
in the application of a criterion. But this seems to ignore 
the whole nature of a moral choice, which is essentially the 
maintenance of effective insight against blinding influences. 
In short, then, even if, what has yet to be discussed, the 
criterion of perfection could give little or no guidance in 
absolutely bond fide perplex‘ties between courses of conduct 
with a moral bearing, the iect that it is a safeguard in cases 
where the perplexity pretends to be but is not absolutely bond 
fide is enough to make it cover by far the most important 
part of the range in which Ethics can be asked for guidance. 
In all intricate matters of conduct, e.g. in law or politics, 
where varying and important emergencies press upon us, to 
keep the right principle and not the wrong one before the 
attention is of the very first practical importance. It makes 
constantly the whole difference between good and bad work. 
It may be admitted that if the proposed criterion only con- 
tained, as the author contends, such a rule as Do what you 
really think right, it could not be fertile of detail; though 
preoccupation even with such a rule is of much more 
decisive importance in life than might be supposed, because 
distraction of attention is one of the great instruments of 
self-deception. But the question, what it contains, is now 
to be discussed. 

(6) In bond fide moral difficulties, the author argues, pre- 
occupation with the idea of perfection can give no guidance. 
For the supreme good, as we learn its nature from Meta- 
physic, cannot be realised perfectly by any action in a world 
of matter, time and space. Nor can we determine by com- 
parison which of alternative ends, or which division of 
resources between competing purposes, will realise it least 
imperfectly. For, in the supreme good, choice is precluded. 
No element of perfection is wanting and each is there to the 
full. But choice is the essence of our position.’ In all ends, 
which we can conceive as moral ends, there is some good ; 
complete good in none. Our question is which good to 
select and which to sacrifice, and how to compromise be- 


‘Mr. Taylor has put the same point very effectively in The Problem 
of Conduct, but I have not the reference. 
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tween them. And this a comparison with perfection, where 
all good is present in fulness but in shapes wholly different 
from those we know, can never tell us. The attempt to 
demonstrate it leads to sophistry. We insist that the 
element, which happens to interest us most, forms a link 
between a certain action and perfection. And we neglect 
the fact that other elements, absent in this action, are 
present in others which we happen to dislike. 

1. If the means of guidance is to be such an abstract 
comparison as Mr. McTaggart suggests, I think his con- 
clusion follows. It is impossible, as Plato points out, to go 
without intermediate steps from the most abstract universal 
to the most concrete particular. The attempt to do so in- 
volves Eristic, .¢., either the refusal to ascribe predicates, or 
the assertion that one predicate is as true as another. This 
is what Mr. McTaggart imputes to the Perfectionist views. 
But as constantly happens in philosophical discussions, 
Perfectionists would retort the accusation, and say that the 
intermediate steps are needlessly cut away and Eristic 
introduced by the operation of his theory. 

The whole issue turns on the refusal to recognise our 
imperfect experience as a stage in which the idea of per- 
fection is active, relatively to the capacities of that stage. 
By recognising this idea only in the abstract shape which 
presents itself as the result of metaphysic, and failing to 
insist that this abstract shape is imperfect until charged 
with the life and power of all reality, the idea of Perfection 
is made a particular instead of a universal. It becomes a 
hard atom, which takes up an attitude of exclusion to the 
world whose core it should be. Thus the attempt to obtain 
moral guidance from it takes the shape of a comparison with 
it, and becomes parallel to an attempt to obtain scientific 
knowledge from inspecting the principle of the Uniformity 
of Nature. In each case we have taken the principle apart 
from the stages in which its nature is revealed, and have 
thus incapacitated ourselves for seeing it embodied, though 
imperfectly, at every stage of our experience. 

Our answer then to the argument drawn from the ab- 
stractness of our idea of perfection, by which it fails to show 
how it includes our reality, would be that in looking for 
moral guidance we begin at the other end. It may be true 
—I at least am not disputing it—that the central workings 
of our thought, which experience cannot undo, compel us 
to a result which may be stated in the abstract as Mr. 
McTaggart’s view of Hegel’s Absolute is stated. But the 
inevitable abstractness of this result, where experience fails 
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to fill up the outline of thought, is a positive loss if it debars 
us from recognising the working of the idea within the tissue 
of experience. We know that its work will be imperfect, 
because our experience is imperfect. But that is no reason 
against its being definite and right as far as it goes. The 
shape it takes would not do for ultimate reality; but the 
shape it takes for ultimate reality will not do for the given 
stage of experience. Thus in science Biology or Chemistry 
may be likened to growing forms, whose general life principle, 
when taken out in the abstract, becomes the Uniformity of 
Nature.! But so taken out in the abstract, though interest- 
ing for Logic and Philosophy, it is useless to the sciences. 
They are it, in shapes dictated by experience at every moment, 
but when it is separated from these they cannot use it. So 
with the moral life. Its shape at any moment is the idea of 
perfection working in experience down to that moment, as a 
striving after the completest harmony possible under all the 
conditions, in other words after what we really want. Taken 
out and pushed home in the abstract, it becomes useless, for 
this particular work. The forms which it had generated in 
the matter of experience have then been cancelled as inade- 
quate to the whole, and therefore all links are cut between 
Perfection and human life. But they were not inadequate 
to the part; on the contrary, the effort which generated 
them is the same as, and an essential part of, that which 
as an anticipatio nature, regarding only the central lines 
of experience, Jeads to the abstract conception of ultimate 
reality. The ‘‘tacking”’’ of Dialectic makes no difference 
to this adequacy. Mistakes may be necessary; but they 
are necessary only as efforts after harmony, and, as the 
strivings of reason, are relatively good. Indeed, everything 
but ultimate reality as such may be treated as a mistake. 
But there are mistakes and mistakes. Our object is to make 
only that mistake which our whole experience cannot help 
us to avoid. 

The point may be put more simply by saying that we 
test courses of action not by the abstract metaphysical idea 
of the supreme good, but by the tests by which that idea 
itself is obtained—and which therefore form the rule of the 
entire process of practical experience—the dialectic of desire. 
The essence of the test at every point is the resolution of 
contradictions. Our action is precisely parallel to that by 
which scientific theories are remodelled and adapted; and, 


| Ultimately, of course, the Absolute. But I take it at a stage when the 
distinction of Knowledge and Practice still persists. 
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like scientific theories, our morality is no doubt in the main 
a working habit or tradition, in course of constant re-adjust- 
ment. 

I am convinced that the reiteration of such phrases as 
“choice” and ‘‘preference’’ is fatal to understanding the 
nature of the moral criterion. All voluntary action is 
‘choice’ in the sense that it is willed; but the phrase sug- 
gests the selection of one ready-made course of conduct out 
of a number, as if there were hundreds before us on the 
counter of a shop. Thus the question why you choose 
“it,” or which course you “‘like best,” acquires pre- 
dominance unknown in real life. For, in fact, action is. 
construction, rationality, invention of individual solutions 
for individual problems by modification of existing systems. 
This is what, 1 think, Green really meant! when he insisted, 
that while nothing could follow from a bare definition of 
virtue, yet morality grows by habitual preoccupation with 
moral ideas in application to circumstances as they arise. 
The true analogy is the absorption of a scientific intelligence 
in detecting the true bearings of a principle such as natural 
selection. Such an absorption is fruitful, in morality and in 
science alike; and fruitful in proportion as the principle is. 
clearly and justly apprehended. 

Then, it may be asked, do we admit morality or Ethics, 
which we here compare with Biology and Chemistry, to be a 
natural science ; and do we not abandon the contention that 
a metaphysical idea is necessary for the guidance of conduct ” 

This is very much a matter of degree. I admitted that 
the Uniformity of Nature as such is of no use to Biology or 
Chemistry, because it is notorious that these sciences can 
exist and flourish without casting a glance on Logic. But 
the total absence of a working faith in Uniformity would 
be and has been, I suppose, fatal even to the most purely 
natural science. So one might say that in a sense a logical 
faith is necessary and useful to the merest natural know- 
ledge. And this logical faith itself has degrees; and notions 
of system, method, and explanation may, though I am slow 
to assert it, be found really helpful in determining scientific 
problems. 

Morality deals with higher categories, and its working 
faith involves a unity of a type not known to pure natural 
science. Such a unity is really a metaphysical idea, though 
to say in what forms and disguises it actually operates in 
the everyday mind would be a very difficult matter. But 


' Prolegomena, sect. 308. 
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it seems clear that the clue which the mind follows, however 
ignorantly, is in substance that idea of perfection which 
pursued in its main lines beyond the details of experience 
becomes the Idea of the Absolute. No doubt it is the unity 
just in advance of where we stand, rather than an idea of 
the ultimate metaphysical Absolute, which at any moment, 
as Green insists, aids and guides the ordinary man. Morality 
depends on metaphysic, I am suggesting, not in the sense 
that it works with the explicit determinations of the abso- 
lute, but that it operates through conceptions of unity which, 
if criticised or doubted, only metaphysical investigation can 
elucidate or justify. The idea of the Supreme Good is the 
ultimate elucidation of this conception, but cannot be the 
shape in which it actually operates within the everyday 
mind. This is Plato’s doctrine, and Green’s;! and it meets 
I think, in principle, the difficulty of an abstract comparison 
between a course of conduct and the Supreme Good. 

2. It remains to explain more in detail how, in the adjust- 
ment of moral conduct, we obtain guidance from the idea of 
perfection as thus understood. The essential point is that 
the situations, which constitute the problems of conduct, 
are highly individualised, and demand no less individualised 
solutions. Existing morality, and current knowledge of man 
and of the world, are the organs by which the impulse 
towards unity is brought into relation with specific character 
and circumstance. These play the part in practice which 
is played in the development of theory by acquired science 
and experience. 

And it is very important not to demand too much. The 
idea of a magical possibility of absolute rightness in morality 
seems to be at the root of ethical pessimism. The best 
rightness we can hope for is to be right for us under all our 
conditions and limitations. It is because these conditions 
and limitations are so complex that moral problems are not 
hopelessly insoluble. We have not got to say what is right 
for others, or what would be right for ourselves if we were 
other than we are. Our judgment in morality is about as 
good and as bad as our judgment in other complex matters. 
We attempt—whether by habit or by reflexion makes no 


1 Prolegomena, sect. 309, cf. Republic, 505 E. “The good, which every 
soul pursues, as the end of all its actions, divining its existence, but per- 
plexed and unable to apprehend satisfactorily its nature ”—i.e., it is our 
guide throughout, but changes as we pursue it. 

*This is the very type and essence of science. Mr. Taylor seems 
wholly off the right track at this point, in suggesting that individualisa- 
tion makes morality subjective (Problem, p. 361). 
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difference, for trained habit can make all adjustments of 
which reflexion is capable—we attempt to harmonise the 
situation presented to us, including our own selves, following 
the logic of the objects of desire towards real satisfaction. 
We are not brilliantly successful ; but we are about as suc- 
cessful in conduct as in the other matters which we approach 
in the same way; for example in science, or in practical 
organisation. 

We aim, then, at satisfaction, or the removal of contradic- 
tions in experience where our action can affect it, in short, 
at determining and attaining what we really want. It isa 
mistake of principle, I hold, to attempt to lay down before- 
hand in what our satisfaction is to consist, whether in pleasure 
or in any other predetermined form of consciousness. That 
is like binding a physicist before he begins his science in 
terms of what he is to explain phenomena. Every problem 
or situation is thoroughly concrete, though universal and the 
meeting point of universal forces and principles. Our busi- 
ness is to invent the course which shall most remove contra- 
dictions ; to theorise the individual situation, including our 
own resources. 

This is why, though as a rule I have the utmost respect 
for Mr. McTaggart’s arguments and examples, I cannot 
think his instances here to be of a relevant type. They 
rank, it seems to me, with questions which are carelessly 
propounded as puzzles to students of practical sciences, con- 
taining no possible data for an answer. It is like saying to 
a gardener, ‘‘Am I to prune an apple-tree in my orchard ?”” 
or saying to a doctor, ‘‘ My child has spots on him ; what do 
you think can be the matter?” The answer comes at once : 
‘‘ Show me the tree” or “‘ the child, and I will tell you what 
I think”. Just so it is asked, Is marriage the best arrange- 
ment? Themoralist, if I am right, and as Green maintains,' 
has no immediate insight based on a comparison with the 
idea of perfection in the abstract. He will demand that the 
question shall be closely stated, with regard to the stage of 
social advance, the race and civilisation about whom it is 
asked, and will then treat the issue as a serious inquiry, 
largely sociological but having an ethical aspect through its 
bearing on character. He can determine the general nature 
of the claims and capacities of selves in a definite type of 
society ; and may then be able to offer a judgment on the 
question what arrangement of institutions provides a con- 
ciliation of these with the least degree of injury. The point 
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of view which makes him a moralist lies in his being alive to 
more and deeper aspects of unity than would appeal to the 
biologist or to the jurist as such. His eye is differently 
trained. This is exemplified by Green’s investigation.! It 
flows directly from his conception of a spiritual unity gradu- 
ally taking form through the working of an idea of good in 
the experience of certain types of men. For other types of 
moral being the conclusion might, conceivably, be different. 
In such a real investigation of an ethical question the He- 
donic criterion, I believe, could never occur to the student’s 
mind. 

So in the conflict of different ends, or in the distribution 
of resources, such as money and time, between different 
objects. The problem is altogether transformed when we 
state it as the endeavour to construct a solution for a highly 
complex situation, from what it is when we take it as a 
question asked in the abstract, out of all context. It is put 
to us again, Does a public school do a boy more harm or 
good? In general, I should say, no answer can be given. 
In view of a particular boy, whose character and surround- 
ings we know, and of a particular school, there is no great 
ditficulty as a rule in forming a fair judgment on the question. 
As regards the distribution of time or money, there is a 
difficulty which I have admitted, in bringing the higher 
forms of unity into relation with quantitative terms. But 
as in «esthetic or medicine, so in ethics, the result is obtained 
by a frank recognition that every solution of a problem is 
subject to mechanical conditions. <A single question, how 
much a man should eat, or how ioud a note must be struck, 
or how much colour must be put on the eye of a portrait, is 
meaningless ; and so is the question how much money I 
should give to charity, or what time I should devote to 
metaphysic and to bicycling. In plain words, the distribu- 
tion of money and time must be systematically theorised 
in connexion with the possibilities offered by the situation. 
That we are born into our theories or conventions, and most 
of us never know that they do the work of theories, is no 
objection at all, for precisely the same is true of our mental 
furniture of every kind. Thus a particular decision is ap- 
proached on the basis of a rationalised habit, dictated by the 
main aim and design of life. I have formed, or have picked 
up, or inherited, a notion or instinct of what I can achieve 
and how I mean to achieve it. On this all details are 
consequential, though, of course, in most lives, with a very 


' Principles of Political Obligation, sect. 233. 
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loose logic. But logic is no looser in morality than in 
opinion, which admittedly is meant to be logical. From the 
main aims and method of life certain necessities follow as to 
adjustments of time and money; charity is or should be 
relative not only to the money I can spare but to the atten- 
tion I can devote to its utilisation, and that again follows 
from my line of life and special capacities. Recreation and 
work are adjusted by a concrete theory of the way in which 
the claims on my limited powers may best be met. I do not 
say for a moment that we are usually right, or even self- 
conscious, in our decision; but I do say that our life is 
probably a more rational whole than our opinions, and that 
the latter are admittedly a thing which ought to be logically 
coherent. There is no theoretical difficulty, therefore, in 
saying the same of our conduct. 

If it is urged, as I think Mr. McTaggart means to urge in 
his demand for principles of distribution, that we must lay 
down beforehand at least what kind of things are more im- 
portant, and what kind of things are to give way, I answer, 
as above, that in a sense this is obvious, but in a sense I 
believe it to be a dangerous fallacy. Our principle, the logic 
of our objects, will tell us in its working what are deep-lying 
contradictions, what are superficial, what apparent harmonies 
are pregnant with latent discords, or what apparent discords 
are introductions to fuller harmonies. It will tell us all this, 
so far as our knowledge and inference extend; and that 
limits the situation with which in morality we have to deal. 
We cannot escape its operation, so long as we act bond fide. 
The sense that “it is all very well, but there is something 
wrong,” which attends a victorious self-deception by which 
we enter on a doubtful course of conduct, must be given its 
place, if we are true to ourselves, and must be tracked out 
to its significance. We are quite safe to miss our own satis- 
faction, unless we take sincere account of all we know and 
feel, and let each element have logical fair play. 

But if it is meant that we are to prescribe the species of 
our feelings of satisfaction beforehand, that is, I think, a pit- 
fall. Some solutions may bring pleasure, others intellectual 
repose ; others “the approval of conscience”; others the 
tranquillity or endurance of compieted tragedy. All we need 
to know is that we seek complete satisfaction ; the clashing 
and harmonising of objects will indicate our defectiveness 
or our success In ways which could not be adequate, if it 
were possible to lay them down beforehand. 

It is, I am convinced, a profound theoretical error to think 
of current moral and social ideas and traditions as something 
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arbitrary, which might just as well have been different. Just 
like the sciences, they are a tissue of adaptations, generated 
by the struggle of logic, with different degrees of insight, to 
harmonise situations from moment to moment. I am not 
saying that life is wisely or rightly determined by these 
adaptations, but I am saying that it is thoroughly determined, 
and that to suppose our own choices to be in principle 
capricious or irrational is to misunderstand our position and 
the essence of the moral problem. Not only is it scientific- 
ally wrong to treat the bulk of social tradition as irrational 
in its genesis, but it shows a lack of insight to treat conduct 
and modes of life as in essence irrationally determined. The 
logic of life is imperious, and conduct is guided by the dialectic 
of its objects in the minutest details. To urge that it is full 
of error and incoherence is irrelevant ; the point is that the 
machinery of determination is operative throughout, and is 
of an assignable nature. The imperfection of its results is 
itself necessary, and relative to the gaps of our experience.! 

I may further illustrate my point by referring to Mr. 
McTaggart’s evacuating interpretation of ‘my station and 
its duties”. (I in no way attribute my views to Mr. 
Bradley.) The idea of his station and its duties, he main- 
tains, does not teach a schoolmaster how to deal rightly with 
a particular boy on a particular occasion. This is something 
which I am tempted to say that I cannot understand. It 
must mean, no doubt, that the author reduces the idea of 
one’s station to a general conception of one’s place in society 
as distinct from other places. But surely this is a very poor 
idea of one’s station. Who says “schoolmaster” says ‘a 
walking theory and practice of education”. This is “ and 
it is to be” a schoolmaster. His conception of his position 
as distinct, say, from that of the clergyman and the parent, 
is Just the outline of an idea which theory and experience 
have filled in and adapted in detail, till his position involves 
for him a distinct conception of his individual duty to each 
individual boy who is entrusted to his charge, and this again 
carries with it the reaction of his trained nature upon every 
occasion and situation which arises. That his action is 
not in form determined by reflexion or deduction makes, 
as I urge throughout, no theoretical difference at all. It is 
governed in the end by ideas and must be condemned or 
judged in their light. He is bound to have considered what, 
under all the conditions, can best be made of each boy so far 
as the schoolmaster is concerned ; and this is just his con- 


‘Cf. p. 807, above. 
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crete idea of his station. It is a clear case of such a theory 
as I contend for. 

Therefore, about the general method of the determination 
of conduct, there is, if I am right, no doubt or difficulty 
whatever. It is simply the logic of the objects of desire, by 
which we pursue the idea of perfection as our complete 
satisfaction. It is subject to blindness, due partly to lack 
of experience and inferential power, partly to self-deception 
by which partial objects, stimulating desire, are preferred to 
the whole. At every stage our idea of perfection represents 
our best construction of the whole; and in proportion as 
criticism touches it metaphysic is needed to sustain and 
develop it. Its working through habit and knowledge to 
resolve the contradictions of our individual situation is not 
to be taken as a pronouncement of abstract Metaphysic ; but 
acting through categories which nothing but Metaphysic 
can justify, it plays quite a different part in the science from 
that played by Uniformity of Nature in Chemistry and 
Biology. And even for these sciences the entire abandon- 
ment of the logical idea which works in them would mean 
annihilation. 

A consequence of great importance seems to me to follow 
from the nature of this mode of determination, as compared 
with the summation of pleasures. As objects of action be- 
come more complex the translation of them into quantity 
tends to bracket them as equal in value. Every one knows 
how heterogeneous complexes, say, the marks of wholly dis- 
similar examinees, insist on summing themselves up to the 
same total. The linear numerical series has no way of repre- 
senting the different composition of identical sums. Now 
between alternative complexes of objects which give the 
same sum of pleasure, though as wide asunder in their 
nature as the poles, a Hedonic criterion cannot distinguish. 
Whereas, as situations become more complex, the adequate 
solution of each in concrete science tends to become more 
clearly differentiated ; so that situations of modern life, on 
careful consideration, constantly seem to dictate their own 
solution beyond any doubt. 

(c) From the point of view here taken, the two standards 
of immediate harmony with environment, and of develop- 
ment of ideals, become commensurable. Happiness, in the 
sense of harmony or satisfaction of the whole of which we 
are members, becomes the only test. Deliberation is incipient 
development, and development is for the sake of removing 
contradiction, or realising satisfaction. How completely 
we are able to conceive the whole to which we belong 
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must be a question of our individual experience and capacity. 
On this depends the soundness of our judgment in incur- 
ring immediate contradictions, that is, in making sacrifices 
(whether merely in our own persons or in the persons of 
those whom we are able to affect) with a view to possi- - 
bilities of development either future in the lives in question, 
or wholly beyond them, or remaining partial and painful 
within them. This judgment is just of the same order as 
that which we are testing daily and hourly in accepting 
prima facie sacrifices or contradictions for the sake of the 
whole. It seems to me precisely analogous to our behaviour 
in the realm of theory, which mainly consists in deciding 
what contradictions are ad hoc to be disregarded, and what, 
as more fundamental, we must apply our scientific resources 
to reconcile. Ultimately, no doubt, the idea of the Supreme 
Good must include what for us are the separate aspects of 
theoretical and practical perfection. But speaking in more 
relative terms we may say that the idea of perfection is 
for conduct what the idea of system is for science. 


CONCLUSION. 


The most serious objection to these views which I should 
expect to be advanced, would be that according to them 
we make no use of the definite content of the abstract idea 
of supreme good, as metaphysically established (I suppose) 
for all possible worlds, in determining our conduct. We use 
it in a confessedly imperfect form, in which, I think Mr. 
McTaggart might probably contend, the empirical and meta- 
physical elements are undistinguishably mixed, and therefore 
it cannot be truly said that morality thus determined rests 
on a metaphysical basis, as Green for instance seems to assert. 
This point was referred to some pages back, but it may be 
well to recur to it in conclusion. The answer would, I think, 
begin by accepting the imperfection of morality as a whole, 
and of our morality. As Mr. McTaggart insists, perfection 
could not be realised in an experience like ours. In attained 
perfection we should have, or there would be, a complete 
experience forming one harmonious web with the idea of per- 
fection ; and as all would be true and satisfying no question 
would arise how much was false. In our imperfection, we 
are haunted by this question, and we must admit that the 
whole tissue of our morality is tinged with falsehood. 
Nevertheless we are able, from a metaphysical standpoint, 
to verify an idea of perfection as working throughout the 
tissue of life. We cannot apply it to particulars of conduct 
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by metaphysical considerations, but we can justify by meta- 
physical considerations the logical effort which is always 
constructing particulars in obedience to the idea. Though 
our morality is tinged with falsehood throughout, yet we 
know that it is truth, relevant and relative to our life, in as 
far as it pursues the line of effort which the nature of reason 
involves. And we know that somewhere in the central 
tendencies of this effort, the tendencies whose negation 
would be to us the most fundamental contradiction, there lie 
characters continuous with and implying those of ultimate 
perfection. After all, the Absolute needs us and our conduct 
just as we need it. We are in it, now if ever, and we can 
hold to it, if at all, with the full breadth of reason and need 
not allow our grasp to be attenuated to a thread of hope. 
Our experience, we must remember, is in one sense a fuller 
revelation than an abstract idea of ultimate reality, if in 
another it is less perfect. Its backwardness is due to the 
magnitude of the enterprise which it implies ; for it demands 
and begins the harmonisation of a total world, and not 
merely the anticipation of its general nature. 
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Iil—THE ORDER OF THE HEGELIAN CATE- 
GORIES IN THE HEGELIAN ARGUMENT. 


By Mary WHITON CALKINS. 


THE tendency of Hegel’s immediate followers to regard the 
categories from the standpoint of Hegel himself has been 
followed by a sweeping reaction. Instead of teaching that 
each category is inevitable, and that it must occupy precisely 
its own position in the line, modern commentators usually 
hold that the order of the categories is arbitrary and artificial ; 
that the choice of the categories proceeds on historical, and 
even in large measure on empirical grounds; and that the 
study of Hegel’s Logic possesses therefore a chiefly anti- 
quarian interest. 

It seems probable that the truth lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. On the one hand, nobody can read 
either the larger Logic or the Logic of the Encyclopedia, 
without the conviction that what is regarded as progress is 
often mere repetition: in ‘‘ Essence,” for example, the cate- 
gories of. Force and Manifestation, Inner and Outer, Ground 
and Consequent, are merely co-ordinate names for the same 
pair of distinctions and do not in the least justify Hegel’s 
claim by growing out of each othev, as successive transcend- 
ences of opposition. More than this, identical categories, 
under different names, appear not merely in close succession, 
but at essentially different stages of the argument. Thus 
Identity and Difference, categories of ‘‘ Essence,” are barely 
distinguishable from Reality and Negation which belong to 
‘‘ Being’; and Mechanism, a category of ‘‘ Notion,” turns 
out to have the precise characteristics of the earlier categories, 
Cause and Effect and Reciprocity. But to admit the presence 
of needless steps and of puzzling iterations is not to deny all 
value to Hegel’s argument. Not merely Hegel’s result, but 
his method of attaining it is of permanent value; and in 
some modification or another, his argument must be retraced 
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by everybody who reaches his conclusion: the conception 
of Reality as an Absolute Self. 

This paper proposes a new reading of Hegel’s Logic. 
Neglecting artificial distinctions, it aims at a rearrangement 
which will exhibit the parallelism of many pairs of categories, 
and which will disentangle distinct lines of argument. At 
the same time, it proposes no addition whatever to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Logic and only one important omission : 
the sections included under ‘ Quantity’ and ‘ Measure’. The 
following outline summarises the argument of the Logic, and 
indicates the proposed changes of order. 


A. (Introduction.) Metaphysics is possible, for 
I. Ultimate Reality is not undetermined. (Book i., Being and 
Naught.) 

II. Ultimate Realityis not unknowable. (Bookii., Hssenceand 
Appearance and 
parallel cate- 
gories. ) 

B. I. Ultimate Reality is Absolute One, for 
a. Ultimate reality is not a single reality, among others, 
for every such single reality is 
1. (a) Same and other. (Book 1., Determined Being ; 
book ii., Identity and 
Difference.) 

(b) Like and unlike. (Book ii., Likeness and Un- 
likeness ; book. 11i., Notion 
and Judgment.) 

2. Dependent on others. (Book ii., Causality.) 

b. Ultimate Reality is not a composite of ultimate parts. 
(Book 1., Finitude and Infinity and Being-for-Self ; 
book 11., Action and Reaction ; book iii., Mechanism.) 

II. Ultimate Reality is Absolute Self, for 
a. Ultimate Reality is not mere Life. (Book 111., Life.) 
b. Ultimate Reality is not Finite Consciousness. (Book 
ill., Cognition.) 
The remainder of this paper elaborates this argument and 
seeks to justify the re-organisation of material. 


A. Possipinity oF A DoctTRINE OF ULTIMATE REALITY. 


The logical beginnings of Hegel’s philosophy must be 
sought in his discussions of two related doctrines—alike in 
that they both make metaphysics impossible. The first of 
these is the conception of ultimate reality as undetermined 
—a doctrine whose most perfect exponents are the Vedantic 
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teaching about Brahma, the Eleatic doctrine of Pure Being, 
and Schelling’s later conception of the Absolute as Pure 
Indifference. Such a theory makes metaphysics, the study 
of ultimate reality, impossible; for it is futile to study the 
nature of that which is, by hypothesis, without attributes or 
determinations. 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail Hegel’s treatment 
of this theory, in the first section of book i. of the Logic, 
for all commentators are agreed in their reading of his 
argumnent. He opposes the theory of an utterly undetermined 
Absolute, or Pure Being, by such an analysis of the concept 
as discloses its inner contradictions. For Pure Being, entire 
indeterminateness,— Hegel shows—would be utter ‘absence 
of reality, Pure Nothing;' whereas ultimate, or complete, 
reality can never be truly described as bare nothing, since, 
at the very least, the reality of the present moment exists. 
Therefore, because it is not entirely indeterminate, ultimate 
reality is in some sense qualified or determined; and the 
effort of metaphysics to discover the nature of this determined, 
ultimate reality is justified. 

Distinct from this theory of the Absolute as undetermined 
reality, yet also very closely allied to it, is another doctrine 
which would make a positive metaphysics impossible. This 
is the conception, emphasised and enforced by Kant, of the 
ultimate reality as unknowable. On this Kantian theory of the 
limitation of knowledge, all that we know is ipso facto bound 
by the forms and limitations of human consciousness; and 
attainment of the ultimate or absolute reality is utterly 
impossible. Such absolute reality becomes, therefore, un- 
knowable. Hegel discusses this doctrine in many sections 
of the first-two divisions, ‘‘ Essence” and ‘‘ Appearance,” of 
book 11. of the Logic. He makes use of ontological and of 
cosmological, rather than of epistemological, terms to express 
the relation of| Appearance to Essence, of Existence to Ground, 
of Form to Matter or of Manifestation to Force. But by 
these parallel sets of terms he means, fundamentally, what 
Kant had meant by knowable and unknowable ;? and the 
main outlines of his argument against Kant are very clear. 
He shows first, that the knowable phenomenon—appearance 
or manifestation—implies of necessity the bare existence of 


1 Werke, iii., 73; Enceycl., § 87. (The references to the larger Logic 
are to the pages of the second edition of the complete works, vols. iii.- 
v., 1843. The references to the Encyclopedia are to the sections of the 
later editions; the translation is that of Wallace. Exponents refer to 
the paragraphs of page or section.) 

2 Of. Werke, iv., 127 ; Encyel., § 124. 
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a more ultimate reality—the alleged Unknowable—Essence 
or Force. But this, as he points out, makes it clear that the 
Unknowable Essence stands in necessary relation to the 
known phenomenon and that it is therefore, to some degree, 
itself known. In other words: we know at least the related- 
ness of ultimate to phenomenal reality; and the knowledge 
of even this one fact (its relation) forbids our excluding 
ultimate reality from the universe of the knowable.! 


The conformity of Hegel’s terminology, in the “Essence and Appear- 
ance” sections of book ii., to the current scientific conceptions of his 
times, sometimes obscures, but never obliterates, the essential outlines 
of the argument. He shows, by repeated illustration, that the alleged 
unknowable is invariably linked to the known phenomenon; that it 
is, indeed, described only in terms of the known. Thus ‘magnetic 
foree’—an example of alleged unknowable force—exists only in so far 
as it is expressed in actual magnetic phenomena. Out of relation to 
these phenomena, magnetic force is not merely unknowable but non- 
existent. .So, Hegel insists, the philosophising natural science which 
explains every set of phenomena by some hypothesised force overlooks 
the truth that the force can itself be defined only as the reality of these 
particular phenomena. Such a theory, therefore, involves the thinker 
in a vicious circle—a “ Hexenkreise,” as Hegel somewhere ealls it. 
Throughout these sections, Hegel’s illustrations are chiefly borrowed 
from Schelling’s nature-philosophy. The theory which he combats is, 
however, as has been pointed out, the characteristic teaching of Kant. 
Essence and Ground and Force are alike in that each is supposed to be 
unknowable reality; and what Hegel teaches is that every alleged un- 
knowable reality is postulated merely in so far as it stands in inevitable 
relation to the known, and that thus the supposedly Unattainable Reality 
is unwittingly admitted (even by those who call it unknowable) to be 
known. 

The difticulty of these sections is due, in large part, to the arbitrary 
assignment of certain pairs of the categories to the division headed 
“Essence” and of others to the class named “Appearance”. This 
division is doubly untrue to the underlying conception of Hegel, since 
it assigns to “Essence” categories—such as Consequence and Form— 
which rightly belong to “ Appearance” ; and, on the other hand, includes 
under “ Appearance” categories, such as Content and Inward, which have 
to do exclusively with ‘ Essence”. 

An even more serious difficulty is the arrangement of these categories 
on the model of book i., in triad form, as if they grew out of each other 
by antithesis and synthesis, whereas most of these categories of book 
ii. are, in the main, re-statements of the fundamental opposition, that 
between Essence and Appearance, the really real and the apparently 
real. The true movement in the two books may thus be symbolised :— 


'Those portions of this paper which appear in the larger type contain 
a statement of its main teaching. They may be read consecutively, 
neglecting the sections in small type. These latter undertake to sub- 
stantiate this reading of Hegel by an examination of the text of the Logic. 
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In book i. In book ii. 
Thesis Antithesis Thesis Antithesis 
See = Thesis = Antithesis 
Synthesis 
= New Thesis Antithesis = Thesis = Antithesis 
ete. ete. 
NK 
Synthesis 
= New Thesis Synthesis 
etc. 


Ground and Consequence, Matter and Form, Force and Expression, 
Inward and Outward, and even Substance and Accidents, are virtually 
variants of the expression Essence and Appearance, though each set of 
terms is meant to show more clearly than the last the actual relatedness 
of the Inner and the Outer, and the consequent impossibility of defining 
ultimate reality in the terms of the Inner only.! 


B. THE NATURE OF ULTIMATE REALITY. 
I. ULTIMATE REALITY IS AN ABSOLUTE ONE. 


Hegel vindicates the possibility of metaphysics, by show- 
ing the inner contradictions of the two doctrines which 
would invalidate it. As against the theory of an Utterly 
Undetermined Absolute, he shows that such an Absolute 
would be positive unreality and that it is therefore incon- 
sistent with the certainties of immediate experience. It 
follows, that the supposed Undetermined Reality must 
always, and of necessity, be conceived as in some way 
determined, Similarly, Hegel shows that the so-called 
Unknowable Ultimate does, in fact, stand in essential rela- 
tion to the known phenomenon. Hegel] thus establishes 
his right to enter upon the metaphysical quest: in other 
words, to investigate the nature of an absolute reality which 
is both determined and knowable. 

Hegel’s conception of this absolute reality is well known : 
he teaches that ultimate reality is One and is Self (Idea). 
He lays equal stress on these predicates of reality; but 
his argument to the absolute one-ness of ultimate reality is 
more acute, more elaborate and, as it stands, more con- 
vincing than his proof that the Absolute One is Self. The 
doctrine of the unity of reality occupies all the first two 
books—excepting those introductory sections already dis- 


1Cf. Eneyel., § 1386; Phiinomenologie, A. iii., “ Kraft und Verstand”. 
Compare also Hutchinson Stirling’s criticism: ‘“ ‘The manifestation,’ he 
says, ‘depends on the essence and yet, no less, the essence depends on 
the manifestation.’ This is a simple idea, but with this, and this only, 
Hegel contrives to wash over page after page” (Secret of Hegel, ch. 2, 
C. 3). 
21 
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cussed—and two divisions of the third book of the Logic. 
It has two parts: first, the demonstration that the Ultimate 
Real is no single, isolated reality, one among others even if 
pre-eminent among them; and second, the proof that this 
Ultimate Real is not the sum of such isolated realities. 
Hegel’s treatment of the first of these hypotheses must next, 
therefore, be considered. 


a, Ultimate Reality is not one-among-others. 


Hegel’s method here as everywhere is one of elimination 
and of self-refutation. Assuming the truth of the conclusion 
which he does not hold, he makes it disclose its own con- 
tradictions and show the insufficiency of its own claim to be 
final reality. Thus the examination of every possible case 
of a single, independent reality results in the discovery that 
this supposedly isolated reality inevitably implies the exist- 
ence of more than itself, and that it therefore is not truly 
isolated. Once more, Hegel’s argument has two distinct 
parts, of which the first receives incomparably the stronger 
emphasis. He shows that :— 

1. Ultimate Reality is no single reality beside others, because 
every such reality is at least ‘ same’ or ‘like,’ and thus implies other 
realities. —It is of utmost importance for the student of Hegel 
to seize the full significance of this most characteristic teach- 
ing. Hegel is analysing the doctrine of pluralism in its 
most general form. Every pluralistic philosophy teaches 
that some one limited reality—spirit or matter, for example, 
—is ultimate, albeit not all-inclusive. Hegel aims to prove 
it impossible that any limited reality, whatever its nature, 
should be ultimate. To this end, he selects for analysis 
precisely those attributes of the limited reality which seem 
to speak most loudly for its isolation, its pre-eminent position 
and its ultimacy. These attributes are self-identity and 
distinctness: every limited reality is the same with itself 
and distinct from any other, as—for example—spirit is spirit 
and is entirely distinct from matter. Without this self- 
sufficiency and this differentiation it would indeed be im- 
possible to conceive of a limited reality as ultimate. What 
Hegel, however, teaches, is this: These very qualities of 
self-identity and distinctness testify to the relation of the 
single reality to others. To be different from others clearly 
implies the existence of these others; and to be identical 
with oneself implies as certainly, though less directly, an 
opposition to others. The ‘same ’ is in fact the ‘ not-other’: 
that is to say, relation to others is not a mere external 
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appendage, but is itself an inherent part, an inevitable attri- 
bute of every supposedly limited reality. Evidently, no 
such limited reality can be ultimate or final, since by its 
most intimate and essential attribute—its self-identity—it 
implies the validity of other realities. 


The greater part of the Logie is occupied with the consideration, under 
every possible form, of the argument just outlined. It appears in each 
book of the Logic; it involves categories of the most varying names; it 
is discussed on different levels of philosophical thought ; yet it is always, 
in the last analysis, the same invincible argument which it is Hegel’s 
great merit to have expounded and illustrated until it had become in- 
wrought with the common fibre of philosophical doctrine. The argument 
first appears in book i., following upon the conclusion that Pure Being 
—an undetermined Absolute—is impossible. In the section on Deter- 
mined Being,! it is pointed out that every single, isolated reality has a 
‘character’ of its own, and that this, its determination, is also a ‘ nega- 
tion’ of some other quality and thus a ‘ limit’—as, for instance, ‘‘ White 
is white” implies “White is not-black”. So arise the categories of 
Reality and Negation,? followed by several pairs of perfectly equivalent 
catagories.*? Under varying names, the supposedly single unrelated Some- 
what is shown to imply the existence of another, and to be what it is in 


reference to that Other: “ Being if kept distinct and apart . . . would 
be only the vacant abstraction of Being. . . . Hence the other-ness is 


not something indifferent and outside it but a function proper to it.” It 
may be added that both the reduction in the number and the change in 
the order of the categories of Determined Being, in the Logie of the 
Encyclopedia, as compared with the larger Logic, clearly suggest Hegel’s 
own conviction of the unimportance and the unessential character of 
some of these categories. 

The argument, just outlined, is repeated in more usual terminology, 
under the discussion—in book ii.—of the categories of Identity and 
Difference. The analysis of these categories follows, to be sure, upon 
the discussion of Essence, or Unknowable Reality, but the categories 
themselves apply very clearly only to the knowable world of determined 
realities,--the world of Appearance, regarded as itself a world of reality, 
not of illusion.4 There can, indeed, be little doubt that these categories, 
Identity and Difference, are precisely equivalent to the earlier categories, 
Reality and Negation. The reality of anything—that which gives it its 
character—is simply its identity with itself and its difference from every- 
thing else; and, similarly, negation means other-ness or non-identity 
(difference, in a loose sense of the term). Hegel’s illustrations of reality, 
negation, and parallel categories clearly substantiate this interpretation. 
For example, he names?® the fact that “the ground is a meadow not a 
pond” the qualitative limit of the meadow. 

The demonstration that every reality demands, by its very self-identity, 
the existence of other realities is applicable to abstract qualities as well 
as to concrete things: for example ‘round,’ to be round, must be ‘ not- 

Werke, iii., S. 106. seq. ; Hneyel., § 89 seq. 

2 Werke, iii., S. 109 seq. ; Eneyel., $91. 

* Werke, iii., S. 113 seq.; Encyel., ib. 

4 Eneycl., $24. Cf. J. MeT. E. McTaggart, Mrnp, N.S., vi., 1897, 1732. 

5 Kneyel., § 92%. 
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rectangular,’ and the ‘ good’ is of necessity the ‘not-bad’. A parallel set 
of categories, discussed only in book ii., is applicable, however, only to 
the concrete thing and never to the single quality. These are the cate- 
gories of Likeness and Unlikeness. A thing, Hegel teaches, implies other 
things not only because its identity with itself is a difference from others, 
but also because it is always ‘like’ some other things and ‘ unlike’ others. 
The definition of a thing is always, in truth, an enumeration of the ways 
in which it resembles some other things and differs from others still. 
The crab-apple, for instance, is like the cherry in form, like the pear in 
surface, like the peach in colour, and thus unlike pear and peach in form, 
unlike cherry and peach in surface, and unlike cherry and pear in 
colour. Hegel shows in detail how the categories of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness proceed from those of Identity and Difference. Each of them, it is 
made clear, involves partial identity and partial difference: “ Difference 
as an identity of the objects related is Likeness; as non-identity of 
them is Unlikeness’’.! For example a rose which is like another has 
perhaps identity of colour but difference in form, and indeed could never 
be called ‘like’ unless in some sort distinct. Thus, likeness and unlike- 
ness, as well as identity and difference, are seen to imply the existence 
of related others; and it is therefore plain that ultimate reality can never 
be stated in terms of any one quality or thing. 

The argument from identity and likeness is repeated in book iii., but 
in terms which greatly lessen its force. Hegel expressly admits the 
equivalence of those categories of book iii. with those of book ii: 
‘Universal, particular and individual,’’? he says, “are, taken in the 
abstract, the same as identity, difference and ground”. Universality 
thus means the likeness of one thing to another by virtue of the fact, 
that they share each other’s qualities: particularity is the unlikeness of 
one thing to another, that is, its failure to share certain qualities; and 
the individual, like the thing, is the complex of qualities. 

This parallelism is, it must be confessed, much obscured by the title 
of the first division of book iii., ““'The Subjective Notion”. For this term 
applies most naturally to realities of consciousness and not to mere 


a qualities and things. But no attentive student can escape the force of 
x Hegel’s reiterated teaching that ‘subjective’ does not mean ‘conscious’ i 
: and that the terms ‘notion’ and ‘judgment’ apply to external as well as to E 
internal facts.* “All things,” he says, “are a judgment:”+ and his dis- 
cussion of judgments is closely parallel to his consideration, in book ii., - 
of things. i 


In brief, the argument of this part of book iii. runs as follows : An 
individual is necessarily described in terms of its resemblance to other 
i individuals. This likeness to others is of various degrees and forms, but e 
L the fewer and the less essential the resemblances—that is, shared qualities , 
—the more incomplete and inadequate the description of the individual. : 
‘ In other words, the individual consists of its shared qualities: in its very ; 
: nature, it implies the existence of others. The single, unrelated individual : 
sie is, therefore, impossible. 

Rage In detail, these different sections consider the nature of the resem- 
: blances of one individual to others. These likenesses may be sensational 
: (in the Qualitative Judgment), relational (in the Judgments of Reflexion 


1 Hneycl., $117; Werke, iv., S. 41. seq. 

2 Encycl., § 164°; cf. Werke, v., S. 35. 

Of. MeTaggart, Minn, N.S., vi., 1897, 166. 

4 Encycl., $167; ef. Encycl., § 181; Werke, v., 115* ; cf. also Kant, Kritik 
d. reinen Vernunft, Transc. Analytik, § 19. 
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and of Necessity), or notional (in the Judgment of the Notion). A 
bronze, for example, is brown, is useful as a lamp-holder and is also 
beautiful. But however unessential or essential the resemblances, and 
however few or many, they inevitably connect the one individual with 
others. 

It should be added, that these sections on the judgment are greatly 
confused by Hegel's Homeric tendency to lose the thread of his argu- 
ment while following out the labyrinthine turns of a figure of speech. 
His effort is to complete the analogy of the individual, as complex of 
shared qualities, with the judgment, as composed of universal and 
particular, by referring to every form of proposition and syllogism. His 
procedure leads to petty distinctions, to meaningless refinements, and 
to actual inconsistencies. The term ‘particular,’ for example, readily 
applicable to the distinguishing or ‘unlike’ feature of an individual, has 
no meaning as the name of a minor proposition. Similarly, the term 
‘universal,’ after doing duty as synonym for ‘like,’ ought not—of a 
sudden-—to gain the meaning ‘absolute’. 

The study of this first division of Hegel’s argument, in all three books 
of the Logic, suggests, finally, the questions: Is the theory which he 
opposes ever seriously applied? Has anybody ever believed or thought 
that ultimate reality is identical with any single quality or composite 
of qualities? It may readily be admitted that Hegel’s illustrations are, 
indeed, extreme examples of the single and isolated reality. But though 
nobody claims for any single quality of a concrete thing, or for the 
complex thing itself, the position of final reality, it is clear that dualistic 
materialism regards matter as co-existing with spirit and yet as possessing 
ultimate reality; and that dualistic spiritualism assigns to spirit this 
same anomalous and impossible position of an ultimate reality which 
has some other reality external to it. 


In opposition to the doctrine of ultimate reality as limited, 
Hegel has now a second argument. It may be stated 
thus :— 

2. Ultimate Reality is not one limited reality among others, 
for every such reality is dependent on others.—In the sections 
already outlined, Hegel has shown that because every 
limited reality is itself and not another, and because every 
complex is like and unlike others, therefore no such limited 
quality or thing can be looked on as final reality. He now 
goes on to show, that the limited reality, besides implying 
others, is dependent on them, that is, of necessity connected 
with them. In other words, no supposedly independent 
reality can make good its claim to independence. Not only 
does every quality or thing imply the existence of others, 
but it is actually connected with these others, inextricably 
bound up with them and dependent on them. For every 
thing or individual is acknowledged to be either a cause or an 
effect : as such, however, it simply is not independent, since— 
by virtue of its being cause or effect— it is ‘ connected.’ 
In Hegel’s own words:! ‘‘ Cause and effect are conceived 


1 Encyel., § 153°; cf. Werke, iv., 218?. 
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as two separate existences ... only when we leave the 
causal relation out of sight”. 


Important as it is, this argument never receives detailed consideration. 
doubtless because it substantially repeats Kant’s causal theory, which 
was common property of metaphysicians when Hegel wrote the Logic. 
Hegel therefore devotes his main effort to the demonstration of the 
seeming paradox: self-identity implies the existence of others. The 
argument from causal connexion is barely suggested in book i., in the 
treatment of infinity as an indefinite series of temporally connected 
finites,! and in book iii., under the section on “ Mechanism”. It is 
distinctly, but very briefly, considered in book ii., in the discussion of 
Cause and Effect. These categories and their parallels—Condition and 
Conditioned, and Possibility and Actuality (in one use of these last two 
terms)*—are categories of connexion. Like Identity, Difference and the 
others they do not characterise either Essence—Unknowable Reality— 
or Appearance regarded as illusory manifestation of Essence, but are 
applicable, rather, to things in their relation to each other. No single, 
exclusive entity or reality—this is Hegel’s teaching—can be in itself 
ultimate or absolute reality, because it is in necessary connexion with 
other realities, and thus is dependent upon them instead of being self- 
sufficient. 

The force of this argument is weakened, in Hegel’s statement of it, in 
several ways. In the first place, he sometimes seems to use the ex- 
pression ‘cause and effect’ as mere synonym for ‘substance and accident,’ 
that is, for ‘essence and appearance’.* In the second place, Hegel, like 
Kant, does not realise the partial identity of the conceptions of time and 
causality.4 Finally, because of this incomplete analysis, he confuses 
mutual causality with reciprocity (in the narrower sense). Both Kant 
and Hegel, it is true, make use of the term ‘ reciprocity,’ but mean by it 
merely a reciprocal causality—in which, as Hegel says, “there is only 
one and the same thing, viz., one cause and another and their connexion 
with one another”.’ Kant illustrates this mutual relation from the 
influence of heavenly bodies on each other ;* Hegel exemplifies it by the 
reciprocal relation of the “character and manners of a nation” and 
its “nature and laws,” * observing that either side may be regarded either 
as cause or as effect, that is, that the manners affect the laws but are 
also affected by them. This reciprocal influence is, however, a mere 
involved and doubled form of causality. Neither Kant nor Hegel dis- 
cusses the necessary but non-temporal form of dependence—Schopen- 
hauer’s Grund des Seins—which is best named reciprocity. The relation, 
for example, of mathematical quantities to each other is reciprocity, in 
this more definite sense. Like causality (the temporal form of necessary 


1 Werke, iii., 8. 146 seq. ; Encycl., § 92 seq. 

2? Eneycl., § 146, note; Werke, iv., 221'. Hegel sometimes, however, 
uses ‘ possibility’ and ‘actuality’ as mere equivalents for ‘essence ’ and 
‘appearance’ (cf. Hneycl., § 145, note ; Werke, iv., 2024). In other con- 
texts, the opposition seems to be that of the purely imaginary to the 
real (cf. Encycl., § 148, note). 

3 Of. Encycl., § 152; Werke, iv., 2167. 

4 Cf. an article, by the writer, on “Time as Related to Causality and to 
Space,” in Minp, N.S., April, 1899. 

Encyel., § 154’. Critique of Pure Reason, Third Analogy. 


7 Encycl., § 156, note. 
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connexion), the relation of reciprocity involves the dependence of all 
exclusive realities on each other. 


Hegel has shown that the single, exclusive reality, however 
significant, is not the ultimate, or final reality. For it is 
self-identical and thus implies others; and it is furthermore 
necessarily linked to others and is thus dependent on them. 
In its most intimate nature, therefore, it contains the im- 
plication of others and the connexion with them. The 
demonstration of the fundamental doctrine of Hegel’s system 
is thus completed, and he enters upon the discussion of his 
second important teaching. It may be formulated thus :— 


b. Ultimate Reality is not a composite of all individual realities : 
it is neither an aggregate nor a system. 


The argument on which Hegel lays most stress is simply 
the following: Ultimate, or final, reality must be complete ; 
if it fail to include every scrap and shred of actuality, there 
is something outside and beyond it: it is then no longer 
ultimate. But if ultimate, or—as we now see—complete, 
reality be simply a composite, it must be made up of an 
infinite number of parts; it must include, in other words, 
every single aspect of reality which exists now in every corner 
of every world; it must, indeed, include every reality which 
is, Which has been or which is to come. Such an infinity 
would be, however, unknowable and incalculable ; whereas 
ultimate reality has been shown to be knowable. It follows 
that no knowable composite could be complete, and therefore 
that no composite could fulfil the conditions of ultimate 
reality. The reasoning is, of course, that which Kant had 
introduced; in his doctrine of the Antinomies, though the 
method is Hegel’s. The conception of a composite of an 
infinite number of parts is developed until it discloses its own 
contradictions and shows itself as in truth inconceivable and 
unknowable. But besides showing that a Complete, or 
Ultimate, Reality, if composite, would be unknowable, Hegel 
furthermore insists that it would be impossible. Two forms 
of this doctrine of the Ultimate, as mere composite, are 
logically conceivable. The first of these theories holds that 
ultimate reality is a bare, but complete, plurality—that is, a 
composite of individuals which are distinct and unconnected. 
The argument which Hegel opposes to this view is precisely 
that by which he has proved that ultimate reality is not any 
one unconnected individual: A plurality of unconnected 
individuals, however complete, is even more obviously im- 
possible than a single unconnected reality, for every one of 
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these so-called single and independent realities is not only 
self-identical and like others, but is also either cause and effect 
or in reciprocal relation: in other words, the bare plurality 
turns out to be a system of related reals. 

The second form of the composite reality theory 1s incom- 
parably more important than the first, for it wears the specious 
semblance of a theory of unity. It is the conception of 
ultimate reality, not as an aggregate of unconnected indi- 
viduals, but as a Whole—a unity of inter-related parts. 
Fichte’s Absolute Ego, which turns out to be the system of 
inter-related egos, and, indeed, every conception of the 
universe as the organic unity of independent but related 
selves is an illustration of this theory. Such doctrines of an 
apparent unity—really, as he affirms, a plurality—Hegel 
invariably opposes by the explicit teaching that ultimate 
reality is not a whole of parts, but logically prior to the parts 
and itself the relating principle. But, incredible as it seems, 
Hegel never carefully considers this significant and historic- 
ally important theory of ultimate reality as a system of co- 
ordinate parts. Instead of assuming its validity, analysing 
its implications and making it disclose its own weakness, he 
rarely, if ever, frames a serious argument against it. To the 
writer, this neglect is, beyond doubt, the greatest and the 
most inexplicable defect of Hegel’s Logic. 

There is not lacking, however, though Hegel never made 
adequate use of it, a demonstration, quite in the spirit of 
Hegel, of the fallacy of this theory of reality as an inclusive 
whole of co-ordinate, inter-related individuals. For what, 
it may be asked, is the whole? It may be defined, perhaps, 
as a sun of the relations of the distinct, yet connected parts. 
What, then, is the relation? It cannot, in the first place, 
be external to the parts which it relates, else it would be 
itself another form of reality and would need to be related 
with all the rest; and the new relation would again need 
relating, and so on ad injfinitum.! And yet, though relation 
cannot, thus, be other than the related individuals, it can- 
not, on the other hand, be merely an attribute of one or more 
of these individuals, else the whole of connected realities 
would be merely that plurality of distinct and unrelated in- 
dividuals. There is no escape from this difficulty except in 
the conception of a whole which is also a singular ; and this 


1Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 82.“ How the relation can 


stand to the qualities is... unintelligible. If it is nothing to the 
qualities then they are not related at all... . But if it is to be some- 


thing to them then clearly we now shall require a new connecting 
relation.” 
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is the conception of an Absolute whose nature is manifested 
in the parts so that their relation is just the fact of its one- 
ness, 

It must be borne in mind that though Hegel does not 
employ this argument, he does most unequivocally and 
repeatedly affirm its conclusion. No assertion of Hegelian 
metaphysics seems to the writer more neglected and more 
significant than precisely this affirmation of the individuality 
of the Absolute Whole of Reality. If Hegel’s Absolute be 
interpreted, as it so often is, as a mere system or whole, then 
Hegel’s idealism advances upon Fichte’s only in one par- 
ticular, the complete expulsion of the Ding-an-sich, and 
Hegel’s Absolute is essentially no other than Fichte’s Ego. 
But only an artificial interpretation of Hegel’s unequivocal 
statements can—in the opinion of the writer—leave one in 
doubt of his own conviction that Ultimate Reality is no 
whole, or aggregate, or system, but a One.! 

The outline which follows groups together the arguments 
for this conception of ultimate reality, including—for the 
sake of completeness—-arguments which Hegel merely sug- 
gested but never explicitly used :— 

Ultimate Reality is not a complete composite, but a One, 
for 

A complete composite is unknowable. 

A composite can not be ultimate, since it is 

either: A bare, un-related plurality (impossible, be- 
cause every single is like and dependent), 
or: A system (impossible, because 
the sui of likenesses is an Absolute One 
», Gependences ,, 


From this summary of Hegel’s argument, we must turn to a closer 
study of Hegel’s text. This text-commentary will indicate that the 
argument, as just presented, does not at every point follow Hegel’s 
order. 


THE GENERAL ARGUMENT IN Books I. anp IIL, aGarnst THE THEORY 
or UntimatE As COMPOSITE. 


Hegel argues, in every Book of the Logic, for the absolute unity of 
reality. The most general discussion is found in book i., in the sections 
on “The One” and “ Being for Self”. In these sections, the emphasis 
falls on the demonstration that an ultimate reality must be utterly 


1The best interpretation known to the writer, of Hegel’s Absolute as 
an organic system of selves, is that of McTaggart. It is dangerous to 
differ from so close a student of the Hegelian text ; but where the question 
is of Hegel's meaning, there is no choice save to follow Hegel’s words 
rather than those of the critic. (/. a review, by the writer, of McTaggart’s 
“Studies in Hegelian Cosmology,” in the Philosophical Review, March, 
1903. 
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complete and entire, and that a complete, composite reality is incon- 
ceivable. ‘The One is defined as reconciliation of the opposition between 
Finite and Infinite. By the Finite, is meant the Somewhat. the single 
reality, and by Infinity, Hegel means to indicate that whatever the 
number of actual realities, any particular Somewhat is other to each of 
the other realities and so related to each of them. ‘ White,’ for instance, 
is not-black, not-coloured, not-sour, not-square, not-just and so on. Its 
nature is the negation of an indefinite number of other qualities; it is 
not itself ultimate reality because it implies all these others and requires 
an endless enumeration of them all in order to its own definition. But 
the very endlessness of this infinite plurality, Hegel teaches, is a bar to 
its ultimateness ; and the only reconciliation of the two is by the con- 
ception of an underlying One. ‘This Absolute One is not made up of the 
specious Infinity (schlechte Unendlichkeit), or Many, but includes the 
Many, and differentiates itself into them, so that it is a Being-for-Self 
as well as a One—that is to say, a True Infinite. Or, in Hegel’s words : 
“The One forms the pre-supposition of the Many; and in the thought 
of the One is implied that it explicitly makes itself Many”.! The fact 
of there being many, Hegel names Repulsion ;” the fact, that these many 
are nevertheless alike, in that they are parts of the One, he names 
Attraction. This physical metaphor is greatly overworked, especially in 
the larger Logic—never, however, so much as entirely to obscure its real 
meaning. The significant feature of the doctrine is the conception of 
complete reality as more than bare aggregate and more even than mere 
whole of co-ordinate parts—as, in truth, a One which manifests itself in 
its parts. 

The most important criticism of these closing sections of book i. 
concerns Hegel’s varying use of the categories Finite and Infinite. He 
makes (1) the opposition, fundamental to his argument, of the Finite— 
that is, the single unit—to the Specious Infinite whether temporally * 
or non-temporally regarded. He furthermore (2) contrasts the Specious 
Infinite with the True Infinite—equivalent to Being-for-Self, or One.‘ 
But he utterly obscures the force of his argument when (3) he lays 
stress on a third opposition, the contrast between the Finite, conceived 
as the Here-and-Now, and the Specious Infinite, regarded as the Beyond 
(the Jenseits).° This contrast is certainly significant, but is out of place 
at this point in the argument, since Finite and Infinite, in this meaning, 
are, once more, no other than the constantly reappearing categories of 
Appearance and Essence. 

The argument just outlined, reappears in book iii., under the heading 
Syllogism. There is, however, this difference, that Hegel passes at once, 
in book iii., from the theory of ultimate reality as a single individual, to 
the conception of ultimate reality as a system of related parts, ignoring 
the hypothesis—refuted in book i—that final reality is a plurality of 
distinct and unrelated parts. Moreover, in book iii., Hegel lays special 
stress on the likeness of the parts which make up the supposedly com- 
plete composite of reality. In the sections on ‘Judgment’ which im- 
mediately precede, Hegel has shown that ultimate reality can never be 
identical with any one individual, since the fact that the individual is 
simply a bundle of likenesses and unlikenesses implies always the exist- 


1 Encyel., § 97, note; cf. Werke, iii., S. 1823, 175}. 


2 Werke, iii., 189°, Dass viele Eins seien, ist die Repulsion selbst ; ef.. 


Encycl., § 98. 
3 Werke, iii., 1401; cf. Encyel., § 92 seq. 
4 Encycl., § 95°. ° Werke, iii., 143 seq. ; Hneyel., § 95%. 
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ence of other individuals. At this point, the new conception emerges: 
ultimate reality is a syllogism, namely, a system of related individuals, 
bound together by ties of universality, that is, of likeness.’ Or, in Hegel’s 
own words: “Everything is”—turns into, is seen to imply—‘“a syl- 
logism ”.? 

The system of like realities, however, as Hegel proceeds to show with 
great elaboration, that is, this system of individuals connected through 
universals, must be a complete system, if it is to be indeed ultimate 
reality. Upon this point, here as in book i., Hegel lays great stress. 
Under the misleading title, “ Qualitative Syllogism,” he shows clearly 
that one group, among several, of resembling dividuals can no more 
constitute fundamental reality than any one of the individuals. For the 
common quality on which this system is based will be, in the first place 
empirically observed * and very likely unessential ; and it will, of course, 
be one quality only among the many qualities of each one of the in- 
dividuals in the system, so that the system will not adequately represent 
the individuals composing it. Thus, the rose, because red, is a coloured 
object ; but if ultimate reality be detined as the totality of coloured ob- 
jects, such a system does not even truly represent the rose, for a flower 
has other qualities than colour. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the system, or universality, of like 
objects, so long as it remains incomplete, implies the existence of still 
another incomplete system, and that these incomplete systems have to 
be linked together in a complete totality, or, as Hegel ealls it, a Syllogism 
of Allness. This complete system of distinct individuals bound together 
by all conceivable resemblances, however complex and intricate the com- 
binations, is, thus, the only sort of whole-of-resembling-parts which meets 
the requirements of ultimate reality. 

We have before us, therefore, in obscure terminology but in unmistak- 
able outline, the theory of ultimate reality as the complete whole of all 
realities in perfect relation of likeness. But the conception involves an 
inherent contradiction. The very completeness which is its distinctive 
feature is impossible unless the unity be more than that of a mere sum 
or whole. For, as Hegel proceeds to show---under the heading “ Syl- 
logism of Reflexion”—such a complete sum, or syllogism of allness, is 
contingent and unknowable, because it is an affair of mere induction or 
of analogy.’ Clearly, therefore, if ultimate reality were a mere All, it 


' Hegel sometimes uses the term ‘syllogism’ of any whole of parts, 
and not merely of the whole of like parts (cf. Werke, v., 191°; Huacyel., 
$ 197). But the latter is the usual meaning of the term. 

2 Encycl., § 181°; ef. Werke, v., 1221. 

* Bneycel., § 184; cf. Werke, v., 118 A., seq. 

Bneycl., § 184: “The Middle Term being an abstract particularity 
is nothing but any quality whatever of the subject ; but the subject being 
immediate and thus empirically concrete, has several others and could, 
therefore, be coupled with exactly as many other universalities as it 
possesses single qualities ” (cf, Werke, v., 123). 

5 Werke, v., 150 seg.; Encycl., § 190, note: “ The syllogism of Allness 
hands us over to the syllogism of Induction . . . that presupposes that 
over a certain region observation and experiment are complete. But the 
things in question here are individuals; and so again we are landed in 
the progression ad infinitum. In other words, in no induction can we 
ever exhaust the individuals. Every induction is consequently imperfect.” 
In the still more imperfect “Syllogism of Analogy,” we conclude from the 
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would be definitely unknowable. No one can completely enumerate 
every individual reality, and without such enumeration, no All can be 
conceived. But ultimate reality has already been shown to be knowable, 
to be within experience and not beyond it. Its completeness, therefore, 
must be of a sort which needs no impossible enumeration, and the ab- 
solute whole of like parts—the Syllogism of Necessity, as Hegel calls 
it—must be an Absolute Individual, not a system. 

This is the only reasoning by which Hegel opposes the theory that 
ultimate reality is a complete whole of co-ordinate like parts. He fails, 
as we have already indicated, to make use of a far subtler and more 
fundamental form of argument,' by which be might have established the 
truth that the Absolute One is an Individual. But however incomplete 
his argument, Hegel never falters in his affirmation of the doctrine. In 
book i., he defines ultimate reality as Being-for-Self, a One which is “just 
self-exclusion and explicit putting of itselfas Many”.? Even more clearly, 
in book iii., he substitutes for the false conception of the complete whole of 
co-ordinate parts the conception of ultimate reality as Absolute Individual, 
“a totality of its particular members and... a single particular or 


”3 


exclusive individuality”. 


THE ARGUMENTS, IN Books II. anp III, aGainst tHE THEORY OF 
Uxttimate REALITY AS A CoMPOSITE OF INTERDEPENDENT Parts. 


We turn now to Hegel’s discussion of ultimate reality as a composite 
of parts, whose interdependence is emphasised. The consideration of 
ultimate reality as composite of interdependent parts, though suggested 
in book i., is first definitely brought forward by the sections on Action 
and Reaction, Necessity and Freedom at the end of book ii. In this dis- 
cussion, Hegel no longer lays stress on the impossibility of conceiving a 
composite as complete.4 Instead, he insists on the more fundamental 
doctrine that no mere composite, however complete, can be ultimate. To 
appreciate both the rigor and the defect of his argument, we must once 
again distinguish the two forms of composite reality: (1) the plurality of 
distinct and independent parts, and (2) the system of inter-related and 
mutually dependent parts. Hegel’s argument directs itself against the 
first of these conceptions, the hypothesis of the bare and unrelated 
plurality of absolutely independent individuals. He has virtually already 
refuted this theory by showing that each term in the plurality is closely 
related to each of the others.> Now he points out, with specitic applica- 
tion to the plurality, that causality is a universal relation; that every 
limited reality is itself both cause and effect ; and that this interconnexion 
annihilates the independence of all, as well as of each, of the parts.® 

This unimpeachable argument, however, proves only what almost 
every pluralist would admit: the impossibility that ultimate reality is a 
mere aggregate of unrelated units. he argument does not, on the other 
hand, affect at all the deeper pluralist conception, of ultimate reality as 
the unity of all limited realities in a complete and closely articulated 


fact that some things of a certain kind possess a certain quality that the 
same quality is possessed by other things of the same kind. C/. the 
similar teaching, under the heading ‘Judgment of Reflection, Hncyel., 
175}. 

1Cf. p. 328. 2 Encycel., § 972; of. Werke, iii., 179°, 1872. 

Eneycl., 191; italies mine. 

+For mere suggestion of this argument cf. Hneycl., § 156%. 

° Cf. B, a., p. 822 seq. 5 Eneyel., § 153%. 
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system of related parts. But though he directs no specific argument 
against it, Hegel certainly rejects this conception of ultimate reality as a 
system of connected parts, and definitely adopts the hypothesis of ultimate 
reality as an Absolute One, or Individual—the Notion manifesting itself 
in the parts and itself constituting their relation. ‘“ ‘To understand,” he 
says, “the relation of action and re-action, we must not let the two sides 
rest in their state of mere given facts, but must recognise them . . . for 
factors of a third and higher, which is the Notion and nothing else.” 

The second section of book iii., miscalled “The Object,” repeats the 
discussion of ultimate reality as composite of interdependent parts. 
The discussion in book iii. is, however, more convincing than that of the 
preceding book. Ultimate reality as plurality of independent parts, is 
described under the heading “Formal Mechanism”! as a “unity of 
differents, . . . a composite, an aggregate,” in which the relation is con- 
ceived as external and foreign to the individuals related, so that “[they] 
remain independent and... external to each other”.? The inner 
contradiction of this conception is shown by the old argument: such 
independence is impossible, since all facts are causally related. That is 
to say, ultimate reality is not a Formal Mechanism, or plurality of 
independent parts, but rather a related composite—in Hegel’s terms, 
Mechanism with Affinity ; and this composite, to be ultimate, must be 
a Complete or Absolute Mechanism—an ultimate unity or system of 
inter-related parts. Moreover, even this hypothesis, of ultimate reality 
as complete system, or mechanism, is rejected by Hegel. His arguments, 
however, affect only the old, discredited theory of Formal Mechanism, 
the plurality of unrelated parts. He might readily, as we have seen, 
disprove the Absolute Mechanisin theory, the hypothesis of a complete 
unity of inter-related parts, by closely analysing the conception. How, 
he might ask, can realities which are many be, at the same time, con- 
nected—that is one? It is impossible to reply that the causal or recipro- 
cal relation makes the many into one, for—conceived as an independent 
reality—the relation is itself one of the many and in need of unification.® 
The unity of the many is, therefore, possible only as they participate in 
a deeper reality, in a One which underlies and includes them, instead of 
being made up by them. ‘The interdependence of the many, thus, is not 
ultimate reality, but is, rather, a relatively superficial aspect of the funda- 
mental unity of the Absolute Individual. 

II. ULTIMATE REALITY IS SELF. 

The conception of ultimate reality as Absolute One, leaves 
unanswered the question : What is the nature of this absolute 
individuality, this self-determining, self-ca:fferentiating One; 
what is it really, actually, concretely ? Hegel answers this 
question by the assertion: The Absolute is Idea—that is 
Self. This conception is, indeed, inevitable, given the earlier 
conclusions of Hegel’s argument. It is evident, first of all, 
that the Absolute One is consciousness; for consciousness 
is the only reality immediately experienced—a reality to which 


'This exposition follows the order of categories in the Lncyclopedia, 
and does not take into account the sections on “Chemism” and “ Tele- 
ology ””—mere illustration from the domain of chemistry and of organic 
life of the inadequacy of the aggregation-theory of ultimate reality. 

2 Eneycl., § 195; cf. Werke, v., 175. 5 (f. p. 328, above. 
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even so-called material phenomena reduce. Therefore, con- 
sciousness is at least one form of reality, so that if, as Hegel 
has proved, ultimate reality is an absolute One, the nature 
of that Absolute must be consciousness. But an Absolute 
Consciousness is an Absolute Self. For the only alternative 
conception of the Absolute Consciousness is that of an organic 
unity of inter-related selves, and this theory is untenable 
because Hegel has shown that the Absolute is a One, an 
Individual, not a system. Thus, the absolute, self-centred, 
self-ditferentiating One, which is also consciousness, can be 
none other than Absolute Self, Absolute Personality—in 
Hegel’s term, Absolute Idea or Spirit. 

This is the underlying argument of the last division of 
Hegel’s Logic. He neglects, as already discredited, the 
hypothesis of ultimate reality as identical with inorganic 
matter and proceeds at once, in the section on “ Life,” to 
show that ultimate reality cannot be conccived as organic 
nature. This conclusion leads, therefore, to the theory that 
reality is (or includes) consciousness. Hegel, therefore, 
considers, under the heading ‘‘ Cognition in General,’’! the 
conception of ultimate reality as finite consciousness. He 
shows that the finite self is always confronted by a world 
external to it, so that ultimate reality, if the finite self were 
an ultimate part of it, would be a world of co-ordinate and 
related realities, whereas it has been found to be an abso- 
lute One. It follows, Hegel indicates, that ultimate reality, 
though of the nature of consciousness, lies deeper than the 
finite selves. Evidently it can be none other than the 
Absolute Idea or Self. 

Even from this bare outline of the closing section of the 
Logic, it appears that Hegel has virtually omitted certain 
essential portions of his argument. A careful reading of 
the text, especially in the Jess adequate version of the 
Encyclopedia, discloses wide digressions and frequent over- 
elaboration of unimportant details. As it stands, the clos- 
ing division of book ii. has indeed almost the force of an 
independent argument, rather awkwardly combined with 
what precedes; and its essential teaching, that ultimate 
reality is a Self, certainly is not as logically developed or 
as rigorously treated as the doctrine that ultimate reality is 
an Absolute One, that is an Absolute Individual. From a 
historical standpoint, however, the disproportion may be 
readily understood. 


1 Bacycel., § 223. The heading in the larger Logic is “Die Idee des 
Erkennens” (Il erke, v., 255). 
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Fichte and even Schelling (in some periods of his thought) 
assert unequivocally that all reality is of the nature of con- 
sciousness. But because they failed, lavishly as they used 
the word ‘absolute,’ to realise the self-centred unity which 
makes up the conception of absoluteness, therefore they did 
not attain the culminating doctrine of the Absolute Con- 
sciousness as an Absolute Personality. Fichte is therefore 
correctly represented as teaching that God, or the Absolute, 
‘exists only in the consciousness of thinking men”’.! It is 
Hegel’s great achievement to substitute for this theory of 
reality as a connected system of finite selves, the doctrine of 
an Absolute Self, whose and who is all reality. This Abso- 
lute Spirit, he teaches, is self-differentiated into the rich 
variety of the world of nature and of finite spirit, yet is 
always conscious of itself as distinct, not separate, from 
these lesser selves and these natural phenomena. In enforc- 
ing this conclusion, Hegel had, however, little need to argue 
for the conception of ultimate reality as consciousness, since 
this had been abundantly demonstrated by his predecessors. 
This part of his doctrine, therefore, is more broadly treated 
and less severely argued. On the other hand, only by the 
close logic and the constant repetitions of his argument for 
an Absolute which is neither aggregate nor system, but in 
the strictest sense a unity, could Hegel transmute the un- 
satisfactory ambiguity of Fichte’s teaching that the Absolute 
which explains the world of finite selves is itself simply the 
sum of these finite selves, into the doctrine of a personality 
which yet is Absolute. ‘‘ The highest, extremest Summit,” 
he says, ‘is pure Personality, which alone, through that 
absolute dialectic which is its nature, encloses and holds all 
within itself.” 

A closer study of the text will emphasise Hegel’s con- 
clusion. 


a. The nature of Ultimate Reality is not adequately conceived as 
life. 


As has been noticed, this section should logically have been preceded 
by a discussion of the hypothesis: ultimate reality is mere inorganie 
matter. The omission is accounted for, historically, by the fact that 
materialism of the mechanical form had long been superseded, whereas 
organic nature was often tacitly excepted, even by idealists, from the 
spiritualistic conception of reality. Kant’s Avitik der Urtheilskraft had 
suggested the theory, which was firmly imbedded in Schelling’s nature- 


‘A. B. Thompson, Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge, p. 128; 
cf. the ** Anweisung zum seeligen Leben,” Werke, y., 450. 
Werke, v., 339°; cf. 3177, 59%. 
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philosophy, that the secret of reality is one with the secret of organic 
nature and there was thus an immediate need for Hegel’s critical dis- 
cussion of this theory. He considers it in the first section of the last 
division of book iii., and enumerates—-by way of introduction—the 
points in which the conception of life conforms with the conditions, 
already formulated, of absolute reality. The living organism, he points 
out! is not an aggregate of independent parts, but a one manifesting it- 
self in different members which are related to each other and to the one. 
In so far, it conforms to the type of the Absolute One ; and its special 
functions, sensibility, irritability and reproduction furnish ready ana- 
logies to the various forms of self-differentiation and self-relation of the 
Absolute.” 

The initial difficulty which confronts this theory is the necessity for 
indicating a precise distinction between organic and inorganic, between 
life and matter.* Neither science nor philosophy has ever succeeded in 
the attempt to define life except by enumerating its material constituents. 
Evidently, therefore, there is no definable reason for distinguishing be- 
tween life and inert matter. Therefore, since no one claims that ultimate 
reality can be stated in terms of inorganic matter, and since life is not 
known to be other than a form of the inorganic, the attempt to define 
ultimate reality as life must be abandoned. 

Waiving this objection, however, Hegel proceeds to a closer analysis 
of the conception of ultimate reality as life. It is capable of two inter- 
pretations : ultimate reality is either some one living organism or is the 
succession of such organisms—-not the individual, but the race, or type. 
The first of these hypotheses is obviously inconsistent with the con- 
clusion, already justified, that ultimate reality is no single individual, 
limited by the existence of other individuals. There is, at first sight, 
more likelihood that the second form of the theory is adequate. Admitting 
that the single organism can never be identical with ultimate reality, is 
it not possible that the life perpetuated through generations—the life, 
not of the individual, but of the race, the type—may be indeed, the 
fundamental reality? + Hegel puts the question, but, with his cool and 
penetrating logic, he does not fail to analyse the conception of the life 
of the race, which Schelling, in his ardour, had uncritically assumed to be 
ultimate. This race, or type—he asks—what is it? Simply, he answers, 
a plurality, an indefinitely prolonged procession of living beings.’ And, 
since it has been shown already that an organic unity of related indi- 
viduals is not ultimate reality, the conception of ultimate reality as life 
of the race must be abandoned. 


b. Ultimate Reality cannot be adequately conceived as finite self. 


From the untenable hypothesis that ultimate reality is life, Hegel 
turns to the conception of fundamental reality as finite consciousness.® 
This is of course a dualistic conception, for every finite self is confronted 
with the opposition of the external world, “the immediate world found 
ready to hand”7—a world of opinions and purposes contrary to its own 
and a world of things which it has not made. 


1 Werke, v., 248° seq. ; Encycl., § 216. 


Werke, v., 246 seq.; Encycel., § 218%. Encyel., § 219. 
4 Werke, v., 252 seq. ; Encyel., § 221. > Werke, v., 254. 


6 Werke, v., 255°; Encycl., § 222. 
7 Encycl., § 224; cf. Werke, v., 265°. 
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There are, to be sure, two ways in which the finite self instinctively 
contradicts this independence of the world, thereby asserting its own 
self-sutliciency. The first is the way of thought, or cognition, in which 
it “receives the existing world into itself, into subjective conception,' 
that is, analyses and classifies it. In other words: the fact that the 
external object can be thought about? shows that it is itself the stuff of 
which consciousness is made. Yet this fact cannot obscure the truth 
that the activity of finite understanding assumes, always, the existence 
of something outside itself to be analysed and classified. In truth “the 
tinitude of consciousness lies in the presupposition of a world already in 
existence 

The second attitude of the finite self to the external world seems at 
first sight more successful in reducing its externality. For, in Volition, 
the finite self changes the world and converts it to the ends of the 
self.4 Herein, volition is clearly distinguished from cognition, for “ while 
Intelligence merely proposes to take the world as it is, Will takes steps to 
make it what it ought to be”. Yet, even, in volition, the finite self fails 
to attain ultimate reality, for “as finite it presupposes the purposed end 
of the Good to be a mere subjective idea and the object to be inde- 
pendent,” ® that is, itis limited by reality external to it. 

So long, therefore, as we define reality in terms of the purely human 
consciousness, we conceive of reality as a system of which the finite 
consciousness forms merely one of the related parts. Even—Hegel 
might well have added—if the external world be a world not of material 
realities but of other finité selves, ultimate reality, thus conceived, is 
composite not individual. But it has been shown that ultimate reality, 
whatever its concrete nature, is Absolute One, not organic unity of parts. 
The finite self and the reality external to it must then be conceived as 
parts of a more ultimate reality.’ And this “identity of the two sides 
which supersedes them both” can be none other than Will—but no 
longer merely finite will. The Will, which includes within itself both 
the finite self and the world external to it, the Will “ which knows the 
world to be its own” is none other than the Absolute Idea or Self— 
“the absolute and all truth, the Idea which thinks itself... and... 
is completely self-identical in its otherness ”.7 


It will be well in conclusion to comment on the re-ordermgs 
of the categories, required by the preceding interpretation of 
Hegel’s argument. The categories in book i. are unchanged 
in order, and have been merely interrupted by including 
parallel or related groups of categories from other books. 
But certain important omissions from book i. must be briefly 
justified. The category of Becoming is not, as it claims 
to be, a synthesis of the first two categories,—Being and 
Naught—but is rather the universal category of the Logic, 
the common method by which every category is shown to 


' Encyel., § 225. 2 Werke, v., 270-310; Eneyel., $$ 227-232, 
* Encyel., § 2262 ; ef. Werke, v., 267°. 

4 Werke, v., 3142; Encycl., § 2347. 

Enecycl., 
5 Eneycel., 
7 Eneyel., 


233; cf. Werke, v., 312”. 

234; Werke, v., 3167. 

236, 238! ; cf. Werke, v., 317’. 
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involve its opposite and thus to imply a reality deeper than 
that of itself or of its other. Becoming, which is merely, 
thus, a name for the dialectic process, might as well be called 
the synthesis of Somewhat and Other, of Finite and Infinite, 
or of Essence and Appearance, as of Being and Naught. The 
true synthesis of Bemg and Naught, on the other hand, is 
Determined Being; for since Pure Being and Pure Nothing 
are shown to be mere fictions the reality implied by each 
is that of Determined Being. Hegel admits this by the 
statement ‘‘ Being Determinate is the Union of Being and 
Nothing”’.' He virtually admits, also, that Becoming is 
a universal category, by giving the name to the transition 
from Somewhat to Other.” Indeed, every page of the Logic 
shows the futility of trying to confine Becoming to any 
one stage—least of all to an early stage—of the thought 
development. 

The entire neglect, in this reading of Hegel, of the sections 
on Quantity and Measure is a more serious matter. The 
attempt to explain it in detail would involve a complicated 
discussion, but the reasons for the omission are in general 
the following: the categories of Quantity are substs untially 
parallel with those of the later sections of book 1.—the cate- 
gories of Finitude and Infinity, of One and Being-for-Self. 
For example: (1) The attributes of Quantity, Continuity 
and Discreteness are explicitly identified with the Attraction 
and Repulsion (meaning likeness and difference) within the 
One.’ (2) The discussion of Infinite Quantitative Progression 
differs in no essential respect from the treatment of the 
subject in the consideration of the Quality-categories, Finitude 
and Infinity. Finally (3) the discussion of Quantitative Ratio* 
is a close anticipation of the teaching, in book ii1., about the 
inter-relation of syllogisms; and the sections in book ii1., as 
we have seen, are really a continuation of the concluding 
sections under Quality. 

This virtual parallel of the categories of Quantity with 
those of Quality does away with the alleged necessity of 
‘reconciling’ Quality with Quantity in Measure. The section 
on Measure, therefore,—in all its confusion of empirical illus- 
tration with metaphysical analysis—simply falls away, to the 
great advantage of Hegel’s argument. 

The discussion, in book ii. of the Logic, of Reality as 
Unknowable Essence has been transposed in the present 


1 Eneycl., § 89. 2 Werke, iii., 1152. 
® Werke, iii., 204; Encyel., § 100. 
Werke, iii., 3677; E’neycl., § 1051. 
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arrangement to follow on the consideration in book i. of 
Undetermined Being. It may be freely admitted that this 
change of order is not positively required. For the hypo- 
thesis, here discussed, that Reality is unknowable might be 
made at any point of Hegel’s argument, and not merely at 
its beginning. But though the transposition is not strictly 
necessary, it is, on the other hand, both natural and logical. 
The destructive analysis of the doctrine of ultimate reality 
as unknowable Essence is more closely connected with the 
proof that Ultimate Reality is no Undetermined Being, than 
with any other section of the Logic,! in that both theories 
would make a positive metaphysics impossible. For this 
reason, the Hssence hypothesis, like the Pure Being theory, 
appropriately precedes the positive discussions of the Logic. 

The transposition of the sections on Identity and Differ- 
ence, Likeness and Unlikeness would still, however, be 
imperatively needed, even if the discussion of Kssence were 
left in its present place. As they stand, these categories— 
Identity and the others—come midway between the cate- 
gories of Essence and Appearance and the entirely parallel 
categories of Ground and Consequence. But, as our sum- 
mary of these sections has shown,’ Identity, Difference, 
Likeness and Unlikeness are not relations of unknowable 
essence to the world of appearance, but rather categories of 
the connexion of determined realities within the world of 
appearance. Since, then, it is necessary to dislodge these 
categories—Identity and the others—from their present posi- 
tion, there can be no doubt that they follow most naturally 
on the parallel categories, in book i., of Reality and Negation, 
Somewhat and Other and the rest. 

The remaining changes of order suggested in this summary 
of Hegel’s teaching will be readily allowed, when once the 
need of some change in the present order has been clearly 
apprehended. Some transposition of the categories is, in 
truth, demanded by the fact that Hegel’s argument, in its 
present form, has the wholly fictitious and misleading ap- 
pearance of progress and steady advance from the earliest 
categories of Being to the final category of Absolute Idea. 
The truth is, however, that both book 11. and book iil. are 
largely composed of repetitions, in varied form and termino- 
logy, of the categories already discussed. Just because it 
doubles on itself, without proper warning, the Hegelian 
argument needs to be disentangled. The changes required 
consist merely in the juxtaposition of groups of equivalent 


1Cf. Werke, iv., 127. 2 Cf. Pe 323, above. 
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categories ; and the justification for each change is found— 
as has been shown—in Hegel’s own admission. He himself 
asserts the equivalence of Identity and Difference not only 
with the categories of Determined Being, in book i., but with 
the categories of the Judgment in book i.’ He clearly 
implies the parallelism of the categories of Syllogism with 
the categories, in book i., of Being-for-Self, or One,’ and he 
distinctly affirms the substantial identity of Mechanism, in 
book 111., with Reciprocity in book 

The reconstruction attempted in this paper will, however, 
fail of its object if it in any wise detract from the value of 
Hegel’s argument. It should, rather, reveal the strength of 
a system which has triumphed over such difficulties of ex- 
pression. The idealistic critic may, therefore, re-shape but 
he never may reject Hegel’s proof that ultimate reality is an 
Absolute Self. 


'Cf. pe 324, above. "Of, p. 330, above. 7 Cf. p. 333, above. 
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IV.—ON PRESERVING APPEARANCES. 
By F. C. 8. ScHIuuer. 


THE aim of this paper is to examine the nature and scope of 
the familiar antithesis between appearance and “reality,” 
the vogue of which I cannot but regard as the chief con- 
structive result of the work of the greatest of English 
sceptics, Mr. F. H. Bradley. In Oxford at all events, this 
antithesis has been an immense success. It is ever hovering 
on the tongue alike of tutor and of tiro in philosophical 
discussion, and provides them with a universal solution for 
the most refractory of facts. It seems to have become the 
magic master-key which opens—and closes—every door, the 
all-accommodating receptacle into which every mystery may 
be made to enter and to disappear, in short it is just now the 
greatest of the catchwords wherewith we conjure reason into 
topsyturvydom and common sense out of its senses. If its 
Olympian author ever deigned to look upon the struggles 
and contentions of lesser and lower mortals, he would doubt- 
less be vastly amused to see what an Alpha and Omega of 
Philosophy had sprung invulnerable from his subtle brain. 
But being myself immersed in the struggle of teaching and 
having a certain responsibility in seeing to it that what is 
called thought involves thinking and affords proper training 
in mental precision and clearness, I find that this antithesis 
has become to me a considerable nuisance, and also, it must 
be confessed, a bit of a bore. I propose, therefore, to probe 
into it a little, and to examine its pretensions, with a view to 
seeing whether the relation of ‘‘ appearance” to ‘ reality” 
cannot be put on a different and, to me, more satisfactory 
footing. 


L. 
I must begin however by raising a very general, and, I 


think, very fundamental, objection to Mr. Bradley’s method 
of constructing the wonderful edifice of his metaphysics. I 
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venture to assert with the utmost trepidation, and at the 
risk of being crushed, like the rest of Mr. Bradley’s critics, 
by a sarcastic footnote to his next article,' that in putting 
forward his fundamental assumption that ‘‘ ultimate Reality ” 
is such that it does not contradict itself, and in erecting this 
into an absolute criterion, he builds in part on an unsound 
foundation which has not reached the bottom rock, in part 
on an airy pinnacle, a sort of what in Alpine parlance is 
called a gendarme, which will not bear the weight of the 
mountains of paradox which are subsequently heaped upon it. 

(1) By the first charge what I mean to convey is that the 
ultimateness of Mr. Bradley’s absolute criterion has been 
taken for granted far too easily. But before adducing reasons 
for this contention, I must disavow every intention of im- 
pugning the validity of the Principle of Contradiction as 
such. I accept it fully and without reserve ; nay more, I use 
it every day of my life. But my intellectual conscience im- 
pels me to ask—As what must I accept it? And in what 
sense? To these questions Mr. Bradley’s criterion of non- 
contradiction appears to supply no obvious answer. It is 
enunciated quite abstractly and it is not clear to me that, as 
stated, it has a sense adequate to bear the metaphysical 
structure put upon it, or indeed any sense at all. 

The meaning of Mr. Bradley’s ‘ absolute criterion” (as of 
everything else) must therefore be sought in its applications. 
But Mr. Bradley's applications seem to me to warrant the 
utmost suspicion, if not of the principle in the abstract, yet 
of the sense in which it is actually used. A principle which 
asserts itself alone contra mundum, and convicts the whole 
universe of self-contradiction may surely give pause to the 
most reckless. There is no need, therefore, to question the 
principle in the abstract: in the abstract it may mean any- 
thing or nothing. But in the particular way in which Mr. 
Bradley proceeds to use it, it is open to much exception, and 
I find myself unable to admit its claim to ultimateness, while 
it is obvious that Mr. Bradley has for once simply taken over 
his allegation from the classical (and intellectualist) tradition 
of Herbart and Hegel. I shall discuss however only the 


Since this was written the anticipated footnote has actually arrived 
(see Minp, N.S., No. 46, p. 167). It is characteristic, but comparatively 
mild. Mr. Bradley merely desiderates in me “ any serious attempt to 
realise the meaning and result’’ of my doctrine. Unfortunately he 
abstains from enlightening me as to what he takes it to be. In re- 
ciprocating his compliment I might perhaps confess that at all events [ 
feel quite clear about what might antecedently have seemed more difticult 
to grasp, viz., the meaning and result of A7s doctrine. 
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former point, as it is clear that if the Principle of the impos- 
sibility of self-contradiction in the Real can be shown not to 
be ultimate, it will follow that Mr. Bradley was wrong in 
taking it to be such. 

My first question must be to inquire what shall be held to 
constitute such self-contradiction as will render a supposed 
reality amenable to the jurisdiction of the absolute criterion? 
Mr. Bradley appears to hold that any quibble will suffice to 
bring an aspirant to reality before the revolutionary tribunal 
of his incorruptible philosophy, and that an unguarded phrase, 
such as ordinary language can scarcely abstain from, is evi- 
dence enough for ordering off to instant execution the wretched 
‘appearance ’’ which had dared to simulate “reality”. But 
surely justice should require some more decisive proof of 
iniquity than the fact that something which claims to be 
real can be formulated in what appear to be contradictory 
terms? For may it not be the contradiction rather than the 
reality which is ‘appearance’? Yet such apparent contradic- 
tion is all that Mr. Bradley’s negative dialectics seem in the 
great majority of instances to prove. It is a result which 
does not astonish me, but seems to be of little value. In 
words everything can be made to look contradictory, and Mr. 
Bradley has but completed the work of Gorgias and Zeno, 
with his own peculiar brilliance and incisiveness. But I do 
not see that this necessarily proves more than that language 
has not yet been rendered wholly adequate to the description 
of reality. 

And it ought not to be necessary to remind serious thinkers 
that to dazzle the spectators by a display of dialectical fire- 
works is not to explain the universe. The most illusory of 
seeming realities is worthy, not merely of being ridden down 
and “riddled with contradictions ’’ and left for dead upon 
the field, but also of being understood. And I am at a loss to 
see how to call it self-contradictory and then immediately 
to invoke a self-subsistent, inaccessible Absolute, which in- 
cludes all appearances and transcends all apprehension and 
inexplicably atones for the incurable defects of our actual 
experience, is to explain it, or anything else whatsoever. 

As against such cavalier methods I should protest that 
only propositions are properly contradictory, that only a 
reasoning being can contradict itself, and that it is an abuse 
of language to describe our use of incompatible statements 
about the same reality as an inherent contradiction in the 
reality itself. Indeed I should combat Mr. Bradley’s con- 
tention that everything sooner or later turns out to be self- 
contradictory with the axiom that nothing which exists, in 
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however despicable a sense, can really be contradictory. 
The very fact of its existence shows that the ‘contradic- 
tions,’ which our thought discovers in it, are in some way 
illusory, that the reality ‘‘somehow ”’ (to use Mr. Bradley’s 
favourite word in this connexion) overpowers, swallows, 
reconciles, transcends and harmonises them.! If therefore it 
appears ‘contradictory,’ the fault is ours. It is, in Herbart’s 
language, a zufdllige Ansicht. It can be purged of its apparent 
contradiction, and it is our duty to effect this and to inter- 
pret it into a harmony with itself which our mind can grasp. 
Only of course I can see that this purification may require 
something more than a dialectical juggle with terms: we 
may need a real discovery, we may have to make a real 
advance, before the refractory ore of ‘‘appearance”’ will yield 
us the pure gold of ‘‘ reality ”’. 

I have intentionally used a word which seems to me to 
give the clue out of the labyrinth into which Mr. Bradley 
has beguiled the fair maid, Philosophy. The conception of 
Harmony seems to me to be one legitimately applicable to 
ultimate reality and to contain a meaning which I vainly 
look for in that of ‘contradiction’. It forms a postulate 
higher and more ultimate than that of non-contradiction, 
which indeed seems to be only a special case thereof, viz., 
that of a harmony among the contents of our thought. The 
contradictory involves a jar or discord in the mind, which 
most people in their normal condition feel to be unpleasant 
(when they perceive it), and this is the first and immediate 
reason why we avoid contradictions and reject the contra- 
dictory. The second reason is that our Thinking rests on the 
Principle of Contradiction, and that if we admitted the con- 
tradictory, we should have (if we were consistent) to give up 
thinking. But thinking is too inveterate a habit (at least in 
some of us), and on the whole too useful, to permit of the 
serious adoption of this alternative. 

Thus the struggle to avoid and remove contradictions 
appears as an integral part of the great cosmic striving 
towards satisfaction, harmony and equilibrium, in which 
even the inanimate appears more suo to participate.? In this 
struggle the intellectual machinery which works by the 
Principle of Contradiction plays an important part, and we 
should fare but ill without its aid. 


‘Unless indeed the internal conflict which is described as a ‘contra- 
diction’ be the essential nature of all reality as such—as some extreme 
pessimists have contended. 

?See Minp, N.S., No. 36, pp. 462-463. 
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But it is not our sole resource. An apparent contradiction 
can be cleared out of the road to harmony by other means 
than a course of dialectics terminating in a flight to an 
asylum ignorantie, miscalled the Absolute. (1) I would 
venture therefore to remind Mr. Bradley of many excellent 
things he has himself said about the immediacy of feeling. 
2) It would seem that in certain modes of sesthetic con- 
templation the so-called self-contradictions of the discursive 
reason may vanish into a self-evident harmony. (3) It is 
well known that our immediate experience enables us to 
accept, without scruple or discomfort, as given and ultimate 
fact what philosophers have vainly essayed for centuries 
to construe to thought. The fact of change is perhaps the 
most flagrant example. But in the last resort our own 
existence, and that of the world, is similarly inconceivable 
and underivable for a philosophy which makes a point of 
honour of systematically denying the factual, and labours 
vainly to reduce all immediate ‘‘ acquaintance with” to 
discursive ‘‘ knowledge about”. And lastly, (4) if the worst 
should come to the worst, the solution ambulando—which 
in this instance we may translate ‘“‘by going on” —is 
always open to a philosophy which has not wantonly in- 
sisted on closing the last door to hope by assuming the 
unreality of ‘ time” (7.e. of the experience-process). 

For these reasons then I am forced to conclude that Mr. 
Bradley, in appealing to the principle that the Real is not 
self-contradictory, has not succeeded in expressing it in its 
complete and ultimate form. His “absolute criterion”’ is 
not the whole, but a part of the greater principle of 
Harmony. And inasmuch as our experience is plainly not 
as yet harmonious, it is clear that the principle is a Postulate. 
We must conceive the Real to be harmonious, not because 
we have any formal and a priori assurance of the fact, but 
because we desire it to be so and are willing to try whether 
it is not so, 

(2) My second charge can be dealt with more summarily. 
It concerns the immense disproportion between the founda- 
tion of Mr. Bradley’s system and the superstructure he has 
built upon it. Mr. Bradley argues from his absolute criterion 
to the conclusion that everything which is ordinarily esteemed 
real, everything which any one can know or care about, is 
pervaded with unreality, is ‘‘ mere appearance "in a greater 


or less degree of degradation.!. In this Mr. Bradley appears 


'T cannot here criticise this ‘‘ doctrine of degrees” as fully as it deserves. 
It appears to be the only obstacle to our accounting Mr. Bradley’s philo- 
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to carry the policy of ‘ thorough’ to an excess which renders 
his whole method unendurable. If only he had exempted 
a few trifles, like religion and morality, from this reduction 
to illusion, we might have tolerated his onslaughts on the 
abstractions of metaphysics; as it is there is nothing that 
can withstand the onset of his awful Absolute. 

Now if anything of the sort had happened to a philosophic 
arguinent of my own, I should have been appalled. I should 
have felt that something had gone wrong, that some secret 
source of error must have sprung up somewhere, or that 
I must somehow have misunderstood my principle. If the 
result of my intellectual manipulations of the world had 
been to convict it of radical absurdity, I should have re- 
garded this as a reflexion, not on the universe, but on the 
method I had used. I should have felt I had failed intel- 
lectually, and must try again in another way. I should 
never have dared to condemn the universe in reliance on so 
protracted an argument from so narrow a basis. In the 
last resort I might even have doubted the validity of my 
principle. I should certainly have doubted its application. 
Mr. Bradley, apparently, is exempt from any such scruples, 
but, at the risk of making a deplorable exhibition of the 
crassest ‘common-sense,’ I must submit that a system 
which culminates in so huge a paradox thereby discredits 
its foundations. And so Mr. Bradley’s final Ascension from 
the sphere of Appearances and Reception into the bosom of 
the Absolute reminds me of nothing so much as of the fabled 
‘ rope-trick ’ of the Indian jugglers. 


IT. 


Only a strong conviction of its necessity, together with a 
habit of outspokenness learnt from Mr. Bradley’s own ex- 
ample, could have embarked me on so painful a criticism 
of the cardinal doctrine of Appearance and Reality. Before 


sophy the purest scepticism or rather nihilism, but I cannot but regard 
it as thoroughly indefensible, and even unintelligible. For, as Mr. H. V. 
Knox has pointed out to me, it seems impossible even to state it without 
recurring to a number of the lower categories which Mr. Bradley had 
previously invalidated. Otherwise the consideration of the different 
amounts of rearrangement required for the “conversion” of “ appear- 
ances” into the Absolute, of the greater or less ‘ntervals separating them 
from it, of the varying lengths of time needed to see through an appear- 
ance, would seem to be simply irrelevant, and unable to establish the 
distinctions of kind among appearances which are aimed at. Yet 
strangely enough, Time, Space and Quantity have themselves been 
written down as “mere appearances” (Appear. and Real., pp. 362, 364, 
369, etc., first ed.). 
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proceeding from it to the easier and more congenial task of 
expounding what I conceive to be the real relation of these 
conceptions, I must however add a word on a point already 
hinted at, viz., that Mr. Bradley has not really extricated us 
from that slough of agnosticism, to which their more porcine 
instincts are ever drawing back even philosophers to wallow. 
Indeed his facetious remark about Mr. Spencer’s Unknow- 
able! might, with quite as much propriety, be applied to his 
own Absolute. For though he has reserved for it the title of 
Sole and Supreme Reality, it is only used to cast an indel- 
ible slur on all human reality and knowledge. It absorbs, 
transcends, transmutes, etc., all our knowledge and experi- 
ence. It is therefore quite as unknowable as Mr. Spencer’s 
monstrosity, and adds insult to injury by dubbing us and 
our concerns ‘‘mere appearances”’, And after all the scorn 
we have seen poured on the futility of an unknowable reality 
as the explanation of anything, it passes my comprehension 
how these consequences of his doctrine should have escaped 
the notice, I do not say of his disciples, but of Mr. Bradley’s 
own acuteness. 

It is useless however to speculate how far Mr. Bradley 
knows himself to be a sceptic, until he chooses to confess, 
and I proceed to state what I conceive to be the true 
relation of reality to appearance. Mr. Bradley’s funda- 
mental error seems to me to be his ywpiopds, the separation 
he has effected between them by violently disrupting their 
continuity. Once we do this, we are lost. The ‘reality’ 
we have severed from its ‘appearances’ can never be 
regained, and we remain, as Mr. Bradley holds, enmeshed 
in a web of appearances, and impotent to attain a knowledge 
or experience of Reality. But all this appears to be the 
consequence of a gratuitous error of judgment. We should 
never have admitted that in grasping a higher reality we 
were abandoning the reality of the lower. In the ascent to 
Truth we can never lose touch with a continuous reality. 
I should liken the advance of knowledge to a severe rock- 
climb on which we must secure our handhold and our foot- 
hold at every step. Rightly used, the rope of metaphysical 
speculation is an added safeguard which unites the workers 
at their different posts; it must not be made into an 
instrument to juggle with. Mr. Bradley on the other hand 
seems to tell us that we can never reach the summit of our 
ambitions unless we can throw our rope up into the air and 
climb up after it into the hypercosmic void. 


1 App. and Real., p. 128, footnote. 
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We must begin therefore with reality as well as end with 
it, and cling to it all the way as closely as we can. Unless 
we do this any ultimate Reality we may vainly imagine will 
effect no contact with our knowledge and our life, but float 
off into the Empyrean beyond our ken. 

Now the only reality we can start with is our own 
personal, immediate experience. We may lay it down there- 
fore that all immediate experience is as such real, and that no 
ultimate reality can be reached except from this basis and wpon 
the stimulation of such immediate experience. From this we 
start; to this, sooner or later, we must in some way return, 
under penalty of finding all our explanations shattered, like 
bubbles, into emptiness. 

In other words the distinction of ‘appearance and reality” 
is not one which transcends our experience, but one which 
arises in it. It does not constitute a relation between our 
world and another, nor tempt us to an impossible excursion 
into a realm inexorably reserved for the sapreme delectation 
of the Absolute. It always remains relative to our know- 
ledge ‘of our world.'| And it in no wise warrants any dis- 
paragement of “‘ mere appearances’. The most transparent 
of appearances, so long as it exists at all, retains its modicum 
of reality, and remains, from one important point of view, 
fundamentally real. 

For let us consider how we proceed to ascertain the higher 
realities which are rashly thought to abrogate the lower. 
We start, indubitably, with an immediate experience of 
some sort. But we do not rest therein. If we could, there 
would be no further question. Our immediate experience 
would suffice; it would be the sole and complete reality. 
Appearances would be the reality and reality would truly 
appear. In heaven, no doubt, such would be the case. But 
our case, as yet, is different: owr experience is woefully dis- 
cordant and inadequate. In other words our experience is 
not that of a perfect world. We are neither disposed, there- 
fore, nor able, to accept it as it appears to be. Its surface- 
value will not enable us to meet our obligations: we are 
compelled therefore to discount our immediate experience, 
to treat it as an appearance of something ulterior which 
will supplement its deficiency. _We move on, therefore, from 
our starting point, taking our immediate experience as the 
symbol which transmits to us the glad tidings of a higher 
reality, whereof it partly manifests the nature. 

The ‘realities’ of ordinary life and science are all of this 


' If Tam quibbled with I will even say “my knowledge of my world”. 
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secondary order: they rest upon inferences from our im- 
mediate experience which have been found to work.’ And 
the process of reaching them is everywhere the same: we 
experiment with notions which are suggested to our intelli- 
gence by our immediate experience, until we hit upon one 
which seems to be serviceable for some purpose which 
engrosses us. And then we declare real the conception which 
serves our purpose, nay more real, because more potent, 
than the immediate experience for the satisfaction of our 
desire. Only, as life is complex, its sciences are many and 
its purposes are various ; so there will be a multitude of such 
higher realities conflicting with each other and competing 
for our allegiance. And, superficially, they will look very 
different. Nevertheless the ultimate realities of the physicist, 
whether they be atoms or ions or vortex-rings, have reached 
their proud position by no other process than that by which 
the savage has devised the crudities of his Happy Hunting 
Grounds or the old-fashioned theologian the atrocities of his 
Hell. They remain on the same plane of interpretation, 
and all alike are attempts, more or less successful, to supple- 
ment some unsatisfactory feature or other in our primary 
experience. 

It is easy to see how from this point we may reach the 
conception of an Ultimate Reality. The * higher realities’ 
are conceived differently for the purposes of our various 
sciences and various pursuits, and so there will arise a need 
for an adjustment of their rival claims, and a question as to 
which (if any) of them is to be accepted as the final reality. 
Is the ‘real world, e.g., the cosmic conception postulated by 
geometry, or by physics, or by psychology, or by ethics? Is it 
a whirl ‘of self-moving “matter,” or a chaos of mental pro- 
cesses, Or must we assume a Prime Mover and a Self? 
Again it is obvious that a higher reality may afford very 
imperfect satisfaction from some points of view and may 
have to be transcended by one still higher, and that this 
process cannot cease until we arrive at the conception of an 
Ultimate Reality capable of including and harmonising all the 
lower realities. And this, of course, would contain the final 
explanation of our whole experience, the final solution of 
our every perplexity. 


1Of course I do not deny, and indeed in a different context I should 
even insist, that the assumption of these higher realities a/ters our im- 
mediate experience for us. That indeed is the chief proof of their value: 
assumptions which make no difference are otiose and so invalid. And 
we should hardly get where we want, if we could not each day start a 
little higher up. 
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Thus the struggle to attain a glimpse of such an Ultimate 
Reality forms the perennial content of the drama of Philo- 
sophy. But that struggle is foredoomed to failure, unless 
we can manage to avoid certain pitfalls and to hold fast to 
certain guiding principles. 

(1) The Ultimate Reality must be made into a real ez- 
planation. It must never therefore be allowed to become 
transcendent, and to sever its connexion with the world of 
‘‘ appearances” which it was devised to explain. There must 
always be preserved a pathway leading up to it from the 
lowest ‘ appearances,” and down to them from the Throne of 
Thrones, in order that the angels of the Lord may travel 
thereon. If this be neglected, the ultimate reality will be- 
come unknowable, incapable of explaining the appearances, 
and therefore invalid.! 

(2) The ‘appearances’? must be really preserved. They 
must not be stripped of their reality or neglected as mere 
appearances, merely because we fancy that we have seen in 
them glimpses of something higher. So long as they exist 
at all, they are real. The world really is coloured, and noisy, 
and hard, and painful, and spacious, and fleeting, notwith- 
standing the objections of our wiseacres, and there is ex- 
cellent sense even in maintaining that the earth is flat (some 
of it) and that the sun does rise and set. ven a nightmare 
does not become less real and oppressive because you have 
survived, and traced it to too generous an indulgence in 
lobster salad. 

For (3) it must never be forgotten that the immediate 
experience is after all in a way more real, i.e. more directly 
real, than the ‘higher realities’ which are said to ‘ explain’ 
it. For the latter are inferred and postulated simply and 
solely for the purpose of ‘ explaining’ the former, and their 
reality consequently rests for us upon that of the former. 
Or in so far as the higher realities are more than inferences, 
they become such by entering into immediate experience and 
transfiguring it.” 

The dependence of all ulterior reality upon immediate 
experience is easy to illustrate. I sit in my armchair and 
read, what I will call one of the more severely scholastic 


'It is clear that this objection alone would justify the rejection of Mr. 
Bradley’s Absolute. But, so far as I can understand it, it seems to be 
constitutionally incapable of complying with any of the conditions I am 
laying down. 

°The simplest example of this is the way in which the results of 
thought attain immediacy in perception. 
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works on philosophy. There appears to me my friend 
Jones who has come to tell me that my friend Smith has 
been arrested on a charge of bigamy and wants me to bail 
him out. I have no reason to doubt the veracity of Jones 
or the reality of the situation. I feel therefore the urgent 
necessity for instant action, and, hastening to the rescue, 
I—awake with a start! It was all a dream, you will say. 
On the contrary, I reply, it was all a reality. While I lived 
through it, the experience was as vivid and real as anything 
I ever experienced. It is so still: the thought of Smith’s 
bigamy—he happens to be the priminest of old bachelors— 
still affords me uncontrollable amusement. It is true that 
I have now modified my opinion as to the order of ‘reality’ 
to which the experience belonged. I had thought that it 
belonged to our common waking world; I now regard it 
as belonging to a more beautiful dream-world of my own.! 
We see, therefore, how the ‘ higher’ reality depends on the 
immediate. The reality of Smith, Jones, and the bigamy 
rested upon and was relative to that of my dream-experience. 
When my experience changed I was no longer entitled to 
infer the existence of my previous realities. 

The application of this principle is quite general. A change 
in any particular “‘ appearance ’ may entirely invalidate the 
argument for the ‘reality ’’ which served to explain it in its 
previous condition ; its annihilation would destroy the ground 
for the assumption of this reality; and the annihilation of 
all appearances would obviously destroy all the reasons for 
assuming any reality.” The principle is one of considerable 
speculative importance, for it enables us to conceive how we 
should think the reality of a ‘lower’ to be related to that of 
a ‘higher: world of experience, if and when we experienced 
such a transition from one to the other. And to Religion, 
of course, this is a point of capital importance. For unless 
we can conceive how the higher or ‘spiritual’ world can 
transcend and absorb, without negating, the lower or 
‘material’ world, the postulates of the religious conscious- 
ness must continue to seem idle fairy tales to the austere 
reason of the systematic thinker. 

(4) The reality of the ‘higher reality’ must be made to 
depend throughout on its ejjiciency. This follows implicitly 
from what we have already established. Immediate experi- 
ence forms the touchstone whereby we test the value of our 

1 And possibly also of Jones, if (as sometimes happens) he also dreamt 
that he told me the story. 


*Hence we may say that Mr. Bradley’s mal-treatment of ‘“ appear- 
ances’ destroys all reality ’’. 
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inferred realities, and if they can contribute nothing valuable 
to its elucidation, their assumption is nothing but vanity and 
vexation of spirit. For what started the whole cognitive 
process was just the felt unsatisfactoriness of our immedi- 
ate experience : our inferences must approve themselves as 
specifics against this disease, by their ability to supplement 
the actual, by the power they give us to transform our experi- 
ences. The transmutation of appearances therefore must 
not be represented as an inscrutable privilege of the Absolute ; 
it must be made a weapon mortal hands can actually wield. 
What will in the last resort decide, therefore, whether an 
inferred reality really exists or is merely a figment of the 
imagination, is the way it works, and the power which its 
aid confers. The assumption, e.g., of the earth’s rotundity is 
‘true,’ and preferable to the ‘ flat-earth’ theory, because on 
the whole it works better and accounts better for the course 
of our experience. Similarly if I am comparing the merits 
of the scientific theory that the transmission of light is 
effected by the vibrations of a hypothetical reality called the 
‘ether’ with those of a more poetic theory that it is due 
to the flapping of equally hypothetical cherubs’ wings, my 
decision will certainly be affected by the consideration that 
I can probably discover regular ways of manipulating the 
ether, but can hardly hope to control the movements of the 
cherubs. 

An assumed reality, then, approves itself to be true in pro- 
portion as it shows itself capable of rendering our life more 
harmonious; it exposes itself to rejection as false in propor- 
tion as it either fails to affect our experiences, or exercises a 
detrimental effect upon them. Knowledge is power, because 
we decline to recognise as knowledge whatever does not satisfy 
our lust for power. 

It follows (5) that Ultimate Reality must be absolutely satis- 


factory. For that is the condition of our accepting it as such. 


So long as the most ultimate reality we have reached falls 
short in any respect of giving complete satisfaction, the 
struggle to harmonise experience must go on, lead to fresh 
efforts, and inspire the suspicion that something must exist 
to dissolve away our faintest discords. We cannot acquiesce 
therefore in what we have found. Or rather our acquiescence 
in it would at most betray the exhaustion of despair. To this 
we might be reduced for a season, but the hope would always 
rise anew that somehow there was something better, truer and 
more real lurking behind the apparent ultimates of our know- 
ledge. For illustration I need merely appeal to the well- 
known fact that an ‘‘ other’ world is always conceived as a 
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“better ’’ world. The absolutely satisfactory alone would rise 
superior to such doubts. It would be psychologically impossible 
to suspect it of bearing hidden horrors in its breast. The 
thought is no doubt abstractly conceivable, but a human mind 
could hardly be found seriously to entertain it. Similarly we 
might play with the idea of a progress in knowledge which 
should not only fail to be a progress in harmony, but should 
reveal fresh horrors at every step, until by the time absolute 
truth had been reached the cumulative cruelty of what we 
were forced to recognise as ultimate reality surpassed our 
most hideous imaginings as far as our knowledge surpassed 
that of a Bushman. Now I do not for a moment suppose 
that common sense can be terrified with such suggestions into 
regarding them as more than the nightmares of a mind dis- 
traught, and I venture to think that a pragmatist philosophy 
can show that common sense is right. For there is a serious 
fallacy in the notion that the pursuit of Truth could reveal a 
chamber of horrors in the innermost shrine, and that we 
could all be forced to acknowledge and adore an ultimate 
reality in this monstrous guise. If this were truth, we 
should decline to believe it, and to accept it as true. We 
should insist that there must be some escape from the 
Minotaur, some way out of the Labyrinth in which our 
knowledge had involved our life. And even if we could be 
forced to the admission that the pursuit of truth necessarily 
and inevitably brought us face to face with some unbearable 
atrocity—an undertaking which seems so far to have over- 
taxed even Mr. Bradley’s ingenuity—a simple expedient 
would remain. As soon as the pursuit of truth was generally 
recognised to be practically noxious, we should simply give 
it up. If its misguided votaries morbidly persisted in their 
diabolical pursuit of ‘truth regardless of the consequences,’ 
they would be stamped out, as the Indian Government has 
stamped out the Thugs. Nor is this mere imagining. The 
thing has happened over and over again. All through the 
Middle Ages most branches of knowledge were under black 
suspicion as hostile to human welfare. They languished 
accordingly, and some of them, such as, e.y., Psychical Re- 
search, are still under a cloud. It is hardly necessary to 
allude to Comte’s drastic proposals for the State regulation 
of science, and every teacher knows that the Civil Service 
Commissioners in the last resort prescribe what shall be 
taught (and how) throughout the land. In short the fact is 
patent to all who will open their eyes that in a thousand 
ways society 1s ever controlling, repressing, or encouraging, 
the cognitive activities of its members. 

And not only would this be done, but it would be an 

23 
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entirely reasonable thing to do in the case supposed. If the 
pursuit of knowledge really aggravated, instead of relieving, 
the burden of life, 1t would be irrational. If every step we 
took beyond ‘ appearances’ were but an augmentation of the 
disharmony in our experience, there would be no gain in 
taking it. The alleged knowledge would be worse than 
useless, and we should fare better without it. We should 
have to train ourselves therefore to make the most of appear- 
ances, to make no effort to get behind them. And natural 
selection would see to it that those did not survive who 
remained addicted to a futile and noxious pursuit. This then 
would be the worst that could happen; the frivolity and 
thoughtlessness of the day-fly might pay better than the 
deadly earnest of the sage. But the day-fly would ipso facto 
have become incapable of assenting to the extravagances of 
ultra-pessimism. 

From the worst possibility let us turn to the best. The 
best that has been mentioned is that by Faith and daring we 
should find an experience that would conduct us to the fortu- 
nate thought of an ultimate reality capable of completely 
harmonising our experience. And a merely intellectualist 
philosophy would have no reason, I presume, to ask for more 
than this. But just as before we conceived the principle of 
non-contradiction to be a form of the wider principle of 
harmony, so now we can hardly rest content with a reality 
which is merely conceived as the ground of complete satis- 
faction. For so long as it remains a mere conception, it 
must remain doubtful whether it could be realised in actual 
fact. To remove this doubt, therefore, our ultimate reality 
would have actually to establish the perfect harmony. By 
this achievement alone, i.e. by returning to our immediate 
experience and transmuting it into a form in which doubt 
would have become impossible, would it finally put an end 
to every doubt of its own ultimateness. But by this same 
achievement it would have dissolved our original problem. 
The antithesis of ‘‘ appearance” and “reality” would have 
vanished. Ultimate reality having become immediate ex- 
perience the two would coincide, and we should have entered 
into the fruition of their union. 

Beyond this point even the most speculative of philosophers 
can hardly be required to advance.! I must conclude there- 
fore with a couple of apologies, one to my readers for having 
taken them from a familiar into so unfamiliar a country, 
another to Mr. Bradley for attempting a ‘ transvaluation ’ of 
his pet antithesis. 

1Compare however my article “On the Conception of ’Evépyea 
in Minp, N.S., No. 36. 
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V.—SYMBOLIC REASONING (V.).! 
By MacCo.uu. 


A RECENT controversy with a certain foreign logician has 
led me to examine with more care than I haa hitherto done 
the points in which my symbolic logic resembles other modern 
systems, as well as the points in which it differs from them 
all. The result has been the discovery that the former are 
slight and superficial, while the latter are serious and funda- 
mental. So much is this the case that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that no single formula in my system has 
exactly the same meaning as the formula which is -supposed 
to be its equivalent in other systems. When both are valid, 
I usually find that mine is the more general and implies the 
other; when they are not both valid, I invariably find that 
the valid formula is mine, and the defective formula that of 
other systems. Examples of this will be given presently ; 
meanwhile let me state the main points of difference. 

1. Other logicians generally divide logic into two parts: 
the logic of class inclusion and the logic of propositions. Mine 
is one simple homoyencous system which comprises (either directly 
or as easy deductions), all the valid formule of their two 
divisions, as well as many other valid formule which their 
systems cannot even express. 

2. My symbol of implication : they replace by some other, 
such as <, or €, or <, etc. I shall adopt the first of these 
three throughout as their general representative, it being 
more easily formed than the second, and less likely to lead 
to amnbiguity than the third. Now, this adoption of different 
symbols among logicians to express the same idea is a mere 
matter of taste or convenience, and if their symbol ~< (or its 
equivalent) really expressed the same idea as my symbol : , 
I should not mention this circumstance as one of the points 
of difference. But their symbol ~< never does express the same 
idea as my symbol :. 


'For LY. see Minn, July, 1902. 
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| 3. They use their symbol < in one sense in their logic of 
Hi class inclusion, and in quite a different sense in their logic of 
i propositions. I always use my symbol : in one and the same 


sense throughout, and a sense different from each of the 
i meanings which they attach to their symbol <. 

} 4, Even to the symbol of equivalence = they attach two ‘ 

different meanings ; and neither meaning corresponds exactly "1 

with that which the same symbol bears in my system. j 

5. They divide propositions into two classes, and two only, F 

the true and the false. I divide propositions not only into 


‘| true and false, but into various other classes according to rs 
the necessities of the problem treated ; as, for example, into iy 


certain, impossible, variable ; or into known to be true, known to 
be false, neither known to be true nor known to be false ; or into 
formal certainties, formal impossibilities, formal variables (i.c., 
those which are neither); or into probable, improbable, even 
(i.e., With chance even); and so on ad libitum. 

6. They make no distinction between the true and the 
certain, between the false and the impossible ; so that, in their 
system, every uncertain proposition 1s false, and every possible 
proposition true. In other words, variable propositions— 
propositions that are possible but uncertain, propositions 
| whose chance of being true is some proper fraction between 
0 and 1—are excluded entirely from their universe. Many 
of their formule are therefore not formal certainties ; they are 
only valid conditionally, and this defect, if it does not wholly 
destroy their utility, restricts within comparatively narrow 
limits their ranges of application. 

7. Implications and other propositions of different orders or 
degrees,' such as (A : B): (C: D), (A: A®%, ete., are 
not recognised (at least in my sense of the words) in other 
systems; so that the whole world of new ideas opened up by 
this exponential or predicative system of notation is a world 
| with which they are utterly unable to deal; the bare attempt 
on the part of logicians would lead to a general break-up of 
all the systems now taught and a recasting of the whole of 
logic on different principles. This would be tantamount to 
the universal adoption of my system in all its essentials. 
Human nature being what it is, and professional prejudices 
being what they are, and what they can hardly help being, 
such a general recognition of the superiority of my system 1s 
hardly to be expected just yet; but I think it will come in 


'For example my (A: B):(C: D) means + (CD')n}e, whereas 
their (A ~ B) ~(C ~ D) means simply AB’ + (CD’)’, and is therefore: 
h only a statement of the first degree. 
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time—after I have dropped into my place among the silent 
people of the past. 

Let me now descend from generalities into particulars. 

First with regard to point No. 3. In their logic of class 
inclusion they use the symbol A < B to assert that every in- 
dividual of the class A belongs also to the class B. In their logic 
of propositions they abandon this definition and use the same 
symbol to assert that either A is false or B true. I use the 
symbol A : B in always one and the same sense, namely, to 
assert that it is certain that either A is false or B true. Hence, 
when A and B denote each a proposition, we get the follow- 
ing comparisons and definitions :— 

A~< . = A’ + B = (AB)’ 

a = (A’ + = (AB)" 

B -(A < B); 
So that my symbol A : B is formally stronger than and im- 
plies their symbol A < B, just as A‘ is formally stronger 
than and implies A’. Thus, my symbol A: B never coin- 
cides in meaning with their symbol A < B, when A and 
B are propositions. 

They use the symbols 1 and 0 to denote true and false pro- 
positions respectively ; so that 1 and 0 denote two mutually 
exclusive classes of propositions. Hence, consistency of 
notation requires that the symbol 0 < 1 should assert that 
every false proposition is a true proposition, which is absurd. 
But, as a matter of fact, the statement 0 <1 is supposed in 
their systems, on the contrary, to be always true ; and if we 
give its second meaning to the symbol < and suppose 0 and 
1 to be single propositions instead of classes, the statement 
A —~<B is always true, as it then asserts that either 0 is false 
or 1 true, which is self-evident. 

My symbol ¢ : 7, which is erroneously supposed to be 
equivalent to their 0 ~< 1, does not lead to this inconsistency ; 
for A: B, by its very definition, means simply (A7B‘)". 
Hence 

e: =(e7') = (yyy =e. 
Similarly, we get  : = = = €. 

Though the anes T, 4, €, 9, 9, as exponents (or predicates), 
denote classes, each denotes a single statement when it is the 
subject of a proposition. Thus 77 asserts that the impossible 
proposition » is true, which is absurd. When it is necessary 
or convenient to distinguish between different propositions 
of the same class I use subscripta. Thus, in the propositions 
AB, A\B, A,8, the subject A, or A, differs from the subject A 
pretty ‘much as a proper noun differs from a common noun 
(see Minp, N.S., No. 43). In one or two places in my Sixth 
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Paper in the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
I employed the symbol A® to assert, not (as here) that a 
I) certain unnamed individual of the class A belongs also to the 
if class B, but that every A belongs to the class B. Subsequent 
experience however taught me that this convention was 
\ inconvenient ; so I abandoned it. 

| Let us now consider point No. 4. In their logic of class 
inclusion their symbol (A = B) asserts that every individual 
i) of the class A is included in the class B, and every individual of 
i} the class B in the class A. In their logic of propositions this 
Hi) same symbol (A = B) asserts that the propositions A and B are 
either both true or both false, which is quite a different defini- 
tion. In my system the symbol (A = B) has neither of those 
meanings ; it always asserts that it is certain that either A and 
B ave both true or both false. Thus, when A and B denote 
each a single proposition, if we put (A = B), for the symbol : 


(A = B) when the latter has their interpretation, and (A = B)s 
for the same symbol when it has my interpretation, we get 
the following comparison and definitions :— 
(A= B),=AB+AB 
(A = = (AB + 
(A =~ (A BY; 
| so that my symbol (A = B) is formally stronger than their 
| symbol (A = B), just as A‘ is formally stronger than A. The 
symbol A’ asserts that A is true (true at least in the case 
considered); whereas A‘ asserts that A is certain (that is to 
say, true in all circumstances consistent with our data and 
definitions). 
In their logic of class inclusion they use the symbol AB (or 
i its synonym A x B) to denote the class of individuals common 
to the classes A and B. With irrefutable logic they then infer 
that their proposition A < B is equivalent to their proposi- 
tion A= AB. But consistency of notation demands that 
this convention as to the meaning of AB should hold good 
also as regards the classes 0 and 1, which (with them) denote 
false and true propositions respectively. Now, with this 
interpretation of their symbols, the class 0 we know, and the 
class 1 we know, but what is the class 0 x 1 common to both ? 
Where can we find an intelligible and unambiguous proposi- 
tion that can be described as both true and false’? False pro- 
positions are numerous enough, as we often learn to our cost, 
and they are usually quite clear and unambiguous; but I 
have never yet come across an intelligible proposition that 
could be classed as both true and false. Such propositions 
I denote in my system, not by the symbol ¢, which denotes 
a false but intelligible proposition, nor by the symbol », which 
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denotes an intelligible proposition that contradicts our data, 
but by the symbol 0, which (with me) denotes a meaningless 
proposition. Thus, consistency of notation requires that the 
formula (0 = 0 x 1) should assert that every false proposition 
is meaningless, an assertion which we know to be untrue. But 
with their other interpretation of the symbol = , and suppos- 
ing 0 and 1 to denote each a single proposition instead of a 
whole class, their formula (0 = 0 x 1) is true; for, on this 
convention, 0 x 1 will then denote not a class of propositions 
but a single compound proposition which is necessarily false 
because it contains a false factor 0. If I say “ Henry will go 
to Paris and Richard will go to Berlin,’ and it turn out that 
Henry does not go to Paris, though Richard does go to Berlin, 
I make a false statement, though it is perfectly clear and 
unambiguous. We can neither call it both true and false nor 
meaningless. For, by our linguistic conventions, a compound 
statement is called false, if it contains a single false factor. 

No inconsistency of this kind, or of any other, will be found 
in either of my statements (¢ = et) and (y = ne), as I always 
use the symbol = in one and the same sense. With me 
both statements are formal certainties, for 

= er) = = = (n= n) = €, 
and (9 = ne) = = (nT)"} = (n= 9) = €; 

the exponent or predicate t being always understood when 
not expressed. 

In most systems I find the formula 

(A =1)+(A=0)=1, 
which, like my formula (A’ + A‘), is meant to assert that 
the proposition A is necessarily either true or false. Con- 
sidering 1 and 0 as single propositions, and adopting the’ 
second of their two interpretations of the symbol =, the 
formula is valid. But with my interpretation of the symbol 
=, the formula is not valid, whether the symbols 1 and 0 
correspond to 7 and «or toe and ». For (putting :: for=, 
to avoid brackets) 
CA 


=(A =e)+(A=7)::€ 

(As + 

This asserts that it is certain that the statement A is either 
certain or impossible. Now, this may be true of some parti- 
cular statement A; but it is not true of every statement A, 
for there are numberless statements (those I call variables) 
that are neither certain nor impossible. In other words, the 
statement (At + A")* is not a formal certainty; so that the 
formula of which it has been shown to be the simplification 
is not valid, or is only valid conditionally and within very 
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narrow limits. If 1 and 0 be represented by ¢ and » re- 
spectively, we get the same result. 

Now let me deal with points No. 1 and No. 7 and show 
that, as regards their valid formule, other systenis are im- 
| plied in mine; while mine, on the other hand, can work out 
problems and evolve new and fruitful ideas which their 
systems are unable even to express. First, as regards their 
Hf logic of propositions. In my sixth paper on the ‘‘ Calculus 
of Equivalent Statements,” in the Proceedings of the Mathe- 
matical Society, I use a symbol dx in the following sense. 
i When x denotes a statement A‘, then dx denotes A. Hence, 


it when 2 denotes A”, d2 must denote A’, for A" is synonymous 
i with (A’)*. Also, when x denotes A : B, dz must denote their 
' statement A < B; for A: B means (A’ + B)*, and A =< B means 
A’ + B. Thus my symbol (A : B) corresponds to their 


i symbol A~<B; and my symbol A: B would correspond to 
7 their symbol (A~<B): if they adopted my notation of ex- 
|) ponents with my signification of the symbol « On this 
understanding all the valid formule of their logic of pro- 
positions could be transferred from their systems into mine. 
‘ Also, on the understanding that all variable propositions should 
be left out of account, my A‘ would be equivalent to my (and 
to their) A; my A” to my A’ and to the corresponding symbol 
|) in their notation; and my symbol A : B to their symbol 
A —<B; while my interpretation of the symbol = would then 
be the same as theirs. But this arbitrary and unnecessary 
restriction of our universe of admissible statements would 
rob logic of nearly all its utility, whether as a practical in- 
strument of scientific research (as in my Calculus of Limits), 
or as an educational instrument of mental training and 
culture. 
{ The inability of other systems to express the new ideas 
represented by my symbols A*”, A“, etc., may be shown by 
a single example. Take the statement A. This (unlike 
formal certainties such as «7 and AB : A, and unlike formal im- 
possibilities such as & and @:%) may, in my system, be a 
certainty, an impossibility, or a variable according to the 
special data of our problem or investigation. But how could 
it be expressed in other systems? Not at all, for its recog- 
nition would involve an abandonment of their erroneous con- 
vention (assumed throughout) that true is synonymous with 
certain, and false with impossible. If they ceased to consider 
A as equivalent to (A = 1), and A’ (or their corresponding 
symbol) as equivalent to (A = 0), and employed their (A = 1) 
as equivalent to my A‘, and their (A = 0) as equivalent to 
my A", they might then express my statement A” in their 
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notation ; but the expression would be extremely long and 
intricate. Using A + B as the denial of (A = B), as is 
customary, A’ would then be expressed by (A + 0) (A + 1), 
and A® by 

+ 0) (A + 1) + OF + O) (A + 1) + 

This example of translation speaks for itself and renders 
all formal argument superfluous. Let any one try to express 
in this notation the formal certainty 

The expression needed would take up several lines, and it 
would be scarcely possible to extract the intended meaning 
from the bewildering jungle of symbols in which it would be 
enveloped. 

It remains to show that my system also includes all valid 
formule of their logic of class inclusion. Their symbol 
A > B asserts that every individual of the class A belonys also 
to the class B. This may be expressed by my symbol A : B 
on the understanding that the two statements A and B have 
the same subject P, an individual taken at random out of our 
universe, P,, P,, P,, ete. Thus A: B becomes a mere ab- 
breviation for P* : P®, which asserts that P cannot belong 
to the class A without also belonging to the class B, an 
assertion equivalent to the traditional All A is B and to their 
statement A < B. Thus, as I showed in Minp, January, 
1880, and in Minp, July, 1902, the syllogism Barbara will 
become a particular case of my formula 

in which, let it be observed, the svmbol: has the same mean- 
ing throughout, and A, B, C, as well as (A: B), (B:C), (A: ©), 
are propositions. But as this formula is a formal certainty, it 
holds good whether the statements A, B, C, have the same 
subject or not, so that it is more general than the syllogism. 
Barbara may also be expressed by 
(A < B) (B C) (A 

but only on the condition that the symbol < (unlike my 
symbol: ) has not the same meaning throughout. For, 
though we may say that the class A is contained in the class 
B, the class B, in the class C, and the class A in the class C, 
we cannot logically speak of the premisses (A < B) (B < C) 
as a class contained in the conclusion A~<C. It is just the 
other way; if the word contain is to be used at all in this 
case, it is the conclusion that is contained in the premisses, 
and not the premisses in the conclusion. 

Tf, in the last formula, the letters A, B, C denote proposi- 
tions instead of classes, and we give A < B its second mean- 
ing A’ + B, the symbol ~< will then (like my symbol : ) have 
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the same meaning throughout ; but then the formula (unlike 
i mine) will no longer represent Barbara. For (A’ + B)«, being 
1 synonymous with A: B, asserts that every P in the class A 
is also in the class B; whereas A’ + B (or its equivalent 
A —~< B) only asserts that a certain P of the series P,, P., P,, 
etc., 1s either excluded from A or included in B; it makes no 
assertion as to the other individuals of the series. 
Hl This comparison of the formule 
©) 
(A =< B)(B~<C)~<(A~<0O), 
1 which are erroneously supposed to be equivalent, is typical 
HT of many others. Another formula of mine that has led to 
misunderstandings is the formula (Proceedings of the Mathe- 
matical Society, Third Paper) 
(A: a) +(B: 2x): (AB: 2). 
Not that the validity of this formula has been called in 
question ; it is indeed almost self-evident ; but logicians have 
asserted that the symbol = might with advantage replace the 
symbol : before the conclusion AB : 2, as (in their opinion) 
ik the converse implication is also true. Now, if my symbol 
A : B (like their symbol A < B) meant A’ + B, this converse 
; implication would be true, and = might replace : before the 
i} conclusion AB: x. But this, as already explained, is not the 
signification of my symbol A : B, so that the substitution of 
= for : before the conclusion (or consequent) would destroy 
the validity of the formula. A geometrical illustration will 
make this clear. Out of the total ten 
points marked in the ellipse x and the two 
circles A, B of the accompanying figure, 
take a point P at random, and let A, B, « 
assert respectively (as propositions) that P 
will be in A, that P will be in B, that 
1 P will be in w. It is evident that the re- 
i ~ spective chances of the four propositions 
| A, B, a, AB are 15, that they are all variables. 
i The implication AB : x asserts that the point P cannot be in 
both the circles A and B without being also in the ellipse a, 

| which is true. The implication A : « asserts that P cannot 
be in A without being in x, which is false; and B : x asserts 
: i that P cannot be in B without being in x, which is false also. 
Thus, the alternative (A : 2) + (B: x) is false while AB: 
. | is true, so that in this case the substitution of the symbol 
= for : before AB : # in my formula would be wrong. But 
hi my formula is right in this case as in all others; for 
= (nn)" = 
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The same diagram will illustrate two other propositions which 
by most logicians are considered equivalent, but which, ac- 
cording to my interpretation of the conjunction if, are not 
equivalent. They are the complex conditional, If A is true, 
then if B is true x is true, and the simple conditional [f A and 
Bare both true x is true. Vixpressed in my notation, and with 
my interpretation of the conjunction if, these conditionals 
are respectively 

A:(B: 2) and AB: z. 
Giving to the propositions A, B, 2, AB the same meanings 
as before (all having reference to the same subject, the random 
point P) it is evident that B : x, which asserts that the random 
point P cannot be in B without being also in 2, contradicts 
our data, and is therefore impossible. The statement A, on 
the other hand, does not contradict our data, neither does its 
denial A’, for both in the given conditions are possible though 
uncertain. Hence, A is a variable, and B : « being impossible, 
the complex conditional A: (B: x2) becomes @: », which is 
synonymous with @” and therefore an impossibility. But the 
simple conditional AB : x, instead of being impossible, is, in 
the given conditions, a certainty, for it is clear that P cannot 
be in both A and B without being also inz. Hence, though 
A: (B: 2x) always implies AB : 2, the latter does not always 
imply the former, so that the two are not in all cases equiva- 
lent. In other words, 

‘A: (B: ah: AB: 
is a formal certainty; but its converse 

(AB: z):{A:(B:2)} 
is not. 

Whether my interpretation of this troublesome little con- 
junction if is the most natural and the most in accordance 
with ordinary usage, I do not undertake to say; it certainly 
is the most convenient for the purposes of symbolic logic, 
and this alone is reason sufficient for its adoption. At the 
same time I may point out, as I did long ago (see MIND, 
Jan., 1880), that the usual denial of the conditional Jf A és 
true B is true is the categorical proposition A may be true with- 
out B being true; that is to say (A : B)’ is equivalent to 
(AB’)", which asserts that AB’ is possible. From this equiva- 
lence necessarily follows the equivalence A : B= (AB’)", 
which is my definition of the symbol A: B. The implication 
A : B expresses a general law and asserts that it has no excep- 
tion. Its denial (A : B)’ asserts that the law is not in all 
cases valid; it asserts (AB’)", that an exception AB’ is possible, 
The statement AB’ (the denial of A’ + B) asserts not merely 
the possibility of AB’, but an instance of its actual occurrence. 
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Just as A: B, or its synonym (AB’)" , implies A’ + B, so AB’, 
the denial of the latter, implies (AB’)", the denial of the 
former. 


I did not enter upon the preceding discussion from any 
wish to provoke a controversy, but in order to remove mis- 
understandings. I find that several logicians are in error as 
to the precise meanings of my symbols and the relation in 
which my system stands to others that symbolically more or 
less resemble it. My main object has been to show that 
these resemblances of mere form hide important differences 
in matter, method, and limits of application. To effect this 
object without, at the same time, pointing out what, rightly 
or wrongly, I regard as serious defects in all the other 
symbolic systems of which I have any knowledge was im- 
possible. But I have attacked no particular system; the 
faults that I have indicated are faults which they appear to 
have in common, and from which indeed my own earlier 
researches were not wholly free, though the central principle 
of these was sound and forms an important factor of the 
better and far more comprehensive system into which they 
have since developed. Modern symbolic logic, unlike the 
venerable logic of the schools, is a progressive science ; it 
can lay claim to no finality or perfection, But, in the form 
which I have given it, it has now one great merit which it 
never possessed before; it has become a practical science ; 
it can actually be applied as an instrument of research. As 
regards utility, logic used to be contrasted, much to its 
disadvantage, with mathematics; but now that the mathe- 
matician is obliged to hand over to the logician the dis- 
entanglement of some of his most difficult problems, he can 
no longer with justice or consistency look down upon the 
science of the latter and call it useless and mapplicable. 
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VI.—THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 
By J. H. MurrHeap. 


Mr. A. E. Taytor’s book The Problem of Conduct, a Study in the 
Phenomenology of Ethics has been so long before the readers of 
Minp that it seems supertiuous to offer a review of it in the ordin- 
ary sense. I propose therefore in what follows to do no more 
than touch upon the contents of its several chapters as a prelimin- 
ary to some criticisms which an earlier perusal of it suggested to 
me and the reperusal at the request of the Editor has only served 
to confirm. This must be my excuse if I should here seem to fail 
to do justice to the substantial merits of a striking book—the 
courage and sincerity with which central problems are attacked 
and the brilliancy of the detailed expositions, amongst which that 
of the chapter on the ‘‘Goal of Ethics” and the last chapter 
carrying us ‘“‘ Beyond Good and Bad” are especially striking. 

The Introduetion defines the relation in which according to the 
writer Ethics stands to Metaphysics. Science in general is there 
defined as having for its aim the more and more adequate render- 
ing of experience, in other words the freeing of our descriptions 
from the symbolic elements that so largely enter into scientific 
hypothesis. As contrasted with this, Metaphysics has both a 
critical and a constructive side. It is critical in that it tests the 
various theories and propositions which pass for true in every-day 
thinking and in science by the ideal standard of a pure or perfect 
experience ; it is constructive in attempting to formulate the more 
general or formal conditions of experience. Should it then be 
claimed for any science as it is in Mr. Taylor’s view by certain 
idealist writers for Ethics that it is dependent on and deducible 
from metaphysics, there are certain marks by which we may seek 
to test this claim, to wit: accurately defined limits and the absence 
of non-experiential elements which we cannot replace when desired 
by ‘real’ equivalents. Tested by this standard the claims of 
Ethics to rank as a deductive science founded on a metaphysical 
basis fall to the ground. 

Though recommended to us by references to the authority of 
Avenarius and Cornelius the account here given of the logic of 
science will scarcely be recognised by those who accept what recent 
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epistemology has to say on the continuity between percept and 
concept, fact and hypothesis on the one hand, and between causal 
connexion and other forms of identity on the other. Is there, it 
may be asked, any ‘direct’ experience of ‘identical recurring 
qualities or aspects: within the general mass of otherwise undiffer- 
entiated organic consciousness” without admixture of concept or 
concept which is not in germ hypothesis and as such to be tested 
by the consistency it introduces into experience as a whole? Mr. 
Taylor in the latter part of his book seems to admit no other test 
than this and frequently alludes to it in express terms. The question 
which the reader will press is whether the test of self-consistency 
is identical with that of a ‘pure experience” upon which the 
emphasis is laid in the chapter before us. The too hasty identi- 
fication of these divergent standards seems to me an obscurity from 
which the argument of the book never shakes itself wholly free. 
The statement of the possible relations in which a Science 
may stand to Metaphysics raises a similar doubt. No science 
seems to be wholly deductive in the above sense; on the other 
hand none is wholly independent of Metaphysics. It is altogether 
a matter of degree depending on the relative concreteness of the 
subject matter. At the one extreme we have mathematies which 
may go its independent way, though this independence is at once 
challenged when the axioms of any particular system, ey., Eu- 
clidean geometry, are questioned. At the other extreme we have 
Logic as now generally interpreted. Intermediate between them 
stand such sciences as Psychology whether in the ‘falsified ’ 
form with which the laboratory makes us familiar or in the more 
concrete form of ordinary text-books. Ethics one should have 
supposed as a science of the concrete forces on the student from 
the outset the question of the value of our ideals in relation to 
experience as a whole—practical, theoretic and esthetic, and thus 
stands in a peculiarly close relation to metaphysics. To the failure 
to keep this clearly before him is due it appears to me a certain 
hesitancy in the w riter’s appreciation of the moral sentiment which 
in one passage is described as a subordinate section of the facts of 
experience, in another as the contrivance for bringing the actions of 
the individual into harmony with the permanent interests of the 
species and of himself as its representative. That Green, who is here 
referred to as a warning, occupied himself in the Prolegomena to 
Ethics with metaphysical discussions, as does Mr. Taylor himself, is 
due to the fact that in his view, as in Mr. Taylor’s, certain meta- 
physical assumptions as to the character of our moral experience 
have stood in the way of the correct appreciation of the facts. Had 
Green been writing now when these assumptions have been largely 
abandoned he would have been among the first to welcome the 
author’s admirable programme as at least an essential part of a 
future ethic ; although so long as views such as those of the pre- 
ceding pages were current he would have probably felt that there is 
still room for greater clearness as to the nature of self-determination 
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and obedience to law and that restatements of the results of the 
work of his generation may still not be wholly out of place in an 
ethical treatise. 


Chapter ii., ‘‘ Metaphysical Ethic Considered’ submits to de- 
tailed criticism Green’s doctrines of an ideally Best and of the 
Eternal Self in forms which we venture to think the reader may 
find some difficulty in recognising. On the former Green is repre- 
sented as holding that you must in outline at least know the best 
toward which humanity is gravitating before you can compare one 
type of life or one form of society with another, and say ‘“ This 
is better than that’. ‘‘ Such,” we are told, ‘is the theory expressed 
or implicit which is responsible for the arrangement and method of 
the Proleyomena”’. On carefully rereading the passage in Green 
referred to (Prolegomena, p. 180), I cannot find any justification for 
this interpretation. It seems to me, on the contrary, an express 
repudiation of any attempt at such an outline. What Green 
throughout emphasises is something quite different, viz., that human 
conduct is continually influenced by the ideal of a life in which 
elements that commonly fall apart, such as duty and happiness, self 
and other, truth and goodness are completely harmonised. We 
may differ as to the extent to which this harmony may be carried 
and as to the ultimate satisfactoriness and “reality” of ethical 
experience, but the importance of this ideal as a factor in moral 
consciousness is not likely to be denied, at least in a work like 
the present, the whole argument of which as I understand it rests 
upon this assumption. 

I have a similar difficulty in accepting the interpretation of 
Green’s doctrine of the Eternal Self as equivalent to the assertion 
of an unevolved and purely abstract subject of experience. Green’s 
statements, it must be admitted, leave some room for doubt as 
to his view of the origin of human consciousness, but a careful 
study of the Prolegomena leaves, I think, no doubt that the 
“eternity he speaks of is to be looked for not primarily in the 
absence of any traceable origin in time but in the character of 
human intelligence as a relating principle. As mental contents 
have their character determined by the whole in which they are 
elements so have actions: as in knowledge there is no resting- 
place short of the conception of a completely organised experience, 
so in conduct there is none short of the completely organised volition 
which is the counterpart of the ideal represented by civil society. 
To a writer holding this view it is not difficult to see how the 
character of this whole and not the descriptions of sociology must 
be the starting-point of moral as well as of political philosophy. 
Mr. Taylor speaks as though there was a difference in this respect 
between the Prolegomena and the Lectures on Political Obligation. 
But any difference of treatment is superficial. The theory of the 
Common Good, whatever its value, underlies both. Recent discus- 
sion has raised other issues and calls for a restatement of the 
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problem, but where discussion has hitherto shown itself fruitful it 
has taken the question up at the point where the idealism of the 
seventies left it. With all its ability Mr. Taylor’s discussion leaves 
on the reader the impression of being to a large extent beside the 
oint. 

This impression is confirmed by the statement that Green “ at- 
tributes to the inmost core of selfhood an absolutely unchanging 
character,’’ an accusation which is sufficiently opposed to the 
whole tenor of recent idealism and which can only have found a 
place here through misunderstanding. It need hardly be said 
there is nothing in Green to support it. On the other hand many 
passages could easily be found (e.y., Works, vol. ii., pp. 325-326) 
where such abstract identity is expressly repudiated. 


The chapter on the ‘‘ Roots of Ethics” begins the more con- 
structive part of the Hssay. Dispensing with the assumption of 
any implicit reference to a principle of organisation, it traces the 
moral sentiment in the spirit of Hume to its root in the feeling of 
approbation and disapprobation identified with satisfaction or dis- 
appointment arising from fulfilled or unfulfilled expectation. The 
discussion is a good one and may be said to bring the similar dis- 
cussion in the Jnquiry up to date. But it leaves a similar difficulty. 
Granted as an axiom of genetic psychology that there was a time 
when the distinction between ethical and other forms of disapproba- 
tion (¢.7., esthetic) was unrecognised, whence could it spring except 
from some ‘anoetic’ difference in the content of these primitive 
undiiferentiated judgments? Idealist writers have sought to find 
it in a germinal reference to the self and its achievements as ‘ will’. 
Mr. Taylor, so far as he touches on this ‘‘ root’ problem, seems to 
find it in the distinction of things and persons. ‘This is a question 
of fact which we may be content to refer to the decision of the 
psychologist. I would suggest that while the latter distinction 
must doubtless be recognised before we can have moral judgment 
as we understand it we may have the distinction without moral 
judgment, and it would be difficult to prove that we may not have 
judgments which are essentially ethical without this distinction. 
The latter interpretation seems at any rate to be that of Mr. I. H. 
Bradley, who is quoted by the author as lending authority to his 
own view. It is true that in the note in Appearance and Leality 
to which reference is made Mr, Bradley speaks of approbation as 
the germ of moral consciousness, but he is careful to point out 
that not all approbation is moral but only such as contains a refer- 
ence to the will or self, and to emphasise as the most important 
for ethics the factor which Mr. Taylor’s account leaves in ob- 
scurity.! 


'T have perhaps misunderstood Mr. 'Taylor’s meaning in this passage. 
Yet it is difficult to see on what other footing he could have treated the 
question consistently with the general psychological theory as to the 
relation of volition to feeling and presentation which he seems to adopt. 
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The difficulty here raised has to be faced more explicitly when 
we came to the question of the source of the appearance of 
absolute worth which attaches to qualities and actions approved 
by morality. This Mr. Taylor finds, in the first instance, in the 
comparative permanence and unconditionality of the pleasure or 
satisfaction they tend to secure. Character has greater worth than 
wealth or beauty, because the wants it satisfies more constantly 
recur and are more universally felt, But the question remains as 
to the source of this permanence and unconditionality, and as to 
the wants that are thus universal. Granted that you can speak of 
certain pleasures or satisfactions as permanent and unconditional 
(or as Plato would say ‘real’), what is the ground of their com- 
parative reality? Plato’s answer, in spite of ambiguities, was that 
those satisfactions are real and permanent, which are a sign that 
the will has found realisation as a system of organised activities. 
In referring us to the standard of ‘the steady progressive satisfac- 
tion of an organised system of persistent wants ’’ and again to “‘ the 
formula in which an individual finds the most coherent and adequate 
account of his own most deeply rooted preferences’? Mr. Taylor 
leaves it doubtful whether, in spite of the phenomenology of his 
preface, he does not arrive at a like idealistic conclusion. 

The next chapter on the “‘ Types of Virtue” brings us to the main 
object of this part of the book, the empirical proof that ‘ there is no 
self-consistent highest category under which all the various phe- 
nomena of the moral life can be satisfactorily grouped”’. ‘‘ As in 
the various theories by which we attempt to describe physical phe- 
nomena we find ourselves driven to assert now the complete inertia, 
now the spontaneous mobility of material elements, now the com- 
plete homogeneousness of an all-pervading ‘ ether,’ and again the 
presence in it of an infinite number of differential motions ; now the 
instantaneous action of gravitation and again the dependence of all 
action upon a succession of impacts—so in our descriptive analysis 
of the phenomena of the moral life we are compelled to regard now 
self-assertion, self-satisfaction, self-development, and again the satis- 
factions of a wider whole as the two equally ultimate but quite 
irreconcilable poles between which our ethical practice is perpetu- 
ally oscillating.’ The argument starts from the antithesis of the 
individual or intensive and the social or extensive Type of Virtue. 
Although as society progresses the paths of self-culture and of 
social duty seem to show a tendency to coincide, the coincidence 
can never be complete, for progress means the multiplication as well 
of the ways in which personal satisfaction may on occasion be 


History has made us familiar with a presentational, admitted even 
by its most distinguished representatives to be a merely provisional 
because ‘ falsified’ psychology ; recent discussions have familiarised us 
with a volitional or concrete psychology resting on the recognition of will 
and feeling as fundamental factors; Mr. Taylor seems to adopt a com- 
promise between them, retaining presentation and feeling as primary while 
treating volition as secondary and derivative. 
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sought at the expense of the community, as of the evils resulting 
from the gratification of merely personal desires. In chapter v. 
the same conclusion is brought home from the side of ‘‘ Moral Ideals 
and Progress’’. As nothing is to be had for nothing, even the most 
successful effort after ‘‘self-realisation ’’ must after all turn out to 
be a partial failure. On the other hand “social effort’ necessarily 
involves ‘ differential treatment ’’; the gain of one class the loss of 
another. Much, moreover, that goes by the name of progress is only 
apparent: human gain is animal loss; intellectual development, 
physical degeneration ; improved conditions of life in one class, the 
exploitation of another. Even the moral gains of mercy, toleration, 
forgiveness mean a loss in courage, self-reliance, promptitude. Mr. 
Taylor does not assert on the ground of all this that moral progress 
is a delusion (‘‘the voice of instructed mankind” declares against 
such a conclusion), but the signs of the times are not auspicious 
and we are left with the impression that this may be a prejudice. 

So far as these conclusions are founded on empirical considera- 
tions we can hardly think them to have been satisfactory to Mr. 
Taylor himself. It would certainly be difficult to find support for 
them among expert writers on any of the subjects he mentions, 
industrial, ethical or edugational. But the argument is fortified as 
we have seen by quite a different line of thought and in connexion 
with this raises a question of principle which is of fundamental 
philosophical importance. 

Assuming it to be generally admitted among idealist writers 
(with whom as we have seen in spite of himself his argument allies 
the author) that morality falls short of the highest form of experi- 
ence, as seems proved by the fact that its dialectic when followed 
as far as it can go leaves us at last face to face with contradiction, 
the question remains how far it carries us and how we are to con- 
ceive of its reality as affected by the fact that it cannot carry us to 
the end. Where Mr. Taylor departs from current idealism (un- 
justifiably we think) is first in finding contradiction and insolubility 
at the level of the individual and the social instead of at a point 
far beyond this popular antithesis ; secondly (and partly as a con- 
sequence) in leaving us in obscurity as to the sense in which 
morality as commonly understood is real and valid at all. 

From Plato downwards it has been the contention of idealism 
that beyond the antithesis of self and others a harmony is in 
principle attainable on the ethical level. In modern philosophy 
this point of view has been represented by Rousseau’s General 
Will, Hegel’s distinction between Moralitiit und Sittlichkeit, 
Green’s Common Good and Mr. Bradley’s Station and its Duties. 
The point at which morality shows itself to be relative and, 
judged by an absolute standard, unreal is not here but at the 
deeper level of the nature of the individual will itself. Mr. Taylor 
shows himself alive to the significance of this central conception 
of modern ethical theory in the later chapters, and it is the more 
surprising to find him labouring the lower contradiction in the 
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earlier. There seems the less justification for this as in doing so he 
separates himself in principle from Mr. Bradley whose lead he in 
general accepts. He recognises indeed that there is a difference 
between his own treatment and that of Mr. Bradley in his well- 
known chapter on Goodness ”’ in Appearance and Reality, but he 
sets it down as one of detail, apparently on the assumption that 
the doctrine of the latter work differs essentially from that of the 
Ethical Studies. There seems no evidence for such an assump- 
tion. It is true that in the earlier book the contradiction which 
leads beyond morality is that implied in an unrealised ideal in 
general (‘‘ If real how realise ? if realise then not real’’), in the later 
it is sought for in the ideal itself. But the elements that fall apart 
in the ideal are not the individual and society but self-assertion and 
self-sacrifice, the distinction between them being defined as one 
not of the contents which are used but of the different uses that 
are made of them. This is not the place for criticism of Mr. 
Bradley’s doctrine. I wish merely to point out that it is different 
in principle from that in the text, where the contradiction is 
taken I think to be one of content. 

Connected with this is the further difference that while in the 
writer’s argument the emphasis falls on the irreconcilability of the 
elements Mr. Bradley never loses sight of the other side of the 
dialectic, viz., that in principle and actually the features that ap- 
pear to be in contradiction must in the end coincide. True the 
‘end’ is also the end of Goodness as such. But this only means 
that morality depends upon the belief in a unity which, if realised, 
would carry it into a region where without ceasing to be real it 
would cease to be ‘morality’. Mr. Taylor would not, I think, 
deny this: the difficulty is to see how it is connected with the 
argument in the earlier chapters which aims at demonstrating a 
radical and irreconcilable contradiction. 


The criticism on the Pleasure theory that follows in the chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Pleasure, Duty and the Good,” while in agreement on the 
whole with current idealism, parts company from it on the question 
of the possibility of a sum of pleasures. The disagreement as in 
some other points seems more verbal than real. Freed from the 
obscurity already noticed as to the sense in which ‘ permanence’ 
of wants is to be taken and from the reference to finality of satisfac- 
tion which hardly seems compatible with his own argument Mr. 
Taylor’s statement might have been taken from Green himself: 
“Tt is not a mere succession of satisfactions but a succession of 
satisfactions in which a permanent want finds an ever-widening 
realisation along the same lines that we really mean to make us 
contented. A mere series of satisfactions bound together by no 
unity of aim and marked by no progress would hardly be finally 
satisfactory to any one.” 

A more serious matter is the treatment that the conception of 
Duty receives in the remainder of the chapter. This of course is a 
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test question in any ethical theory and it is disappointing to find it 
discussed in what strikes one as the most cursory and unsatisfactory 
section of the book. The drift of the argument may be recalled 
from the statement that ‘‘ Ultimately I ought to do this means the 
leaving of this undone would conflict with my deliberate judgment 
as to the type of life of which I approve and which I expect of 
myself’’. If all ideals are,equally self-contradictory as the previous 
chapters have proved and none really more comprehensive as regards 
its content than another we can easily understand how a sense of 
obligation could only grow up in connexion with the formal attitude 
of the will towards any one of them. But is not some further 
explanation required on the fundamental point of the reason why 
self-reproach should attach to the attitude of inconsistency rather 
than to that of consistency with oneself? In such a welter of con- 
tradictions where the cultivation of a robust conscience seems the 
supreme obligation may not pecea fortiter be equally applicable 
where the sin is inconsistency as where it is anything else? The 
answer of idealisin to such a doubt is I suppose that, as in the 
theoretic so in the practical world, progress and the ‘ permanent 
satisfaction ’ which the sense of it brings depend upon recognition 
of the inward pressure of an ideal of systematic self-expression as 
the deepest thing in life. Mr. Taylor as we have seen does not 
leave us without a hint of such a system, but he has been at no 
pains to develop it and thus leaves us without guidance at the 
critical point of the argument. 


The concluding chapters on the “ Goal of Ethics”’ and ‘‘ Beyond 
Good and Bad” exhibit religion as the necessary refuge from 
the unsatisfactoriness of the moral life. As however they deduce 
this consequence not from the contradiction between the individual 
and social ideal but from the unsatisfactoriness of human life in 
general, considered as the realisation of a self defined in any terms 
that do not take account of its relations to an Absolute or all-in- 
clusive experience,—they do not call for notice here. While adding 
to the reputation of the writer they do not add to the main ethical 
contention which it has been the object of these notes to criticise. 


To summarise this criticism. The argument of the book seems 
to have had its origin in a certain impatience with what appears to 
the author an ill-timed self-complacency in the idealist philosophy 
of the time. Since the days of its establishment in English ethics 
by the Prolegomena and the Ethical Studies many things have 
happened. Progress has been rapid both in psychology and, 
thanks mainly to Mr. Bradley himself, in metaphysics. In view 
of these advances a revision of the current doctrine of self-reali- 
sation seems to Mr. Taylor to be required. If this were his whole 
contention there would be little to object to in his criticism. It 
may very well be true that the phrase ‘ self-realisation ’ is a little 
threadbare, and that a restatement of the whole position is called 
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for. But this is not that to which Mr. Taylor’s argument directs 
us. It is a double-barrelled attack on the whole idealist position 
of an underlying unity of the social and individual will. On the 
one hand this unity is attacked from the point of view of empiricism : 
there is no trace of it in the form of feeling or judgment which 
lies at the root of ethics; on the other hand it is attacked from the 
point of view of the absolute philosophy *s essentially incapable 
of realisation. I have not considered it necessary to prove that 
these two points of view are not at any rate prima facie the same 
or reconcilable with one another. I have tried to show that the 
first indicates a certain failure on the part of the author to appro- 
priate the results of the earlier idealist movement of our own time, 
while the mode of argument based upon the second equally fails 
to interpret the later. The aim of the earlier movement was not 
to pledge idealist ethics to a timeless self, but merely to the reality 
of moral distinctions. Later developments instead of invalidating 
this reality start from it as a datum, going on to investigate at what 
point it must itself become transformed into a form of conscious- 
ness which just because it is morality is also something more. 


VII.—DISCUSSION. 
BRIEF CRITIQUE OF “PSYCHO-PHYSICAL PARALLELISM”. 


A DECADE or two ago, the hypothesis commonly known as “ psycho- 
physical parallelism ’”’ seemed to have made a permanent capture 
of the major part of the serious students of man’s mental life. 
More recently some of the recognised authorities in psychology 
have dissented from its tenets as representing anything like a com- 
plete and final solution of the problem of the relations of body and 
mind, This dissent has not been wholly without influence upon 
the majority. Thus the attitude of mind assumed toward the 
problem may be said at the present time to divide psychologists 
into the following three classes: (1) those who still accept the 
hypothesis of psycho-physical parallelism but, for various reasons, 
do not choose to re-examine and restate this hypothesis; (2) those 
who are indifferent to, or weary of, all discussion of this and similar 
problems; and (3) those who regard the entire subject as so 
profound a mystery that the problem it proposes is essentially and 
eternally insolvable. In opposition to any of my colleagues who 
may belong to either of these classes I wish to maintain briefly 
three counter propositions: (1) The hypothesis of psycho-physical 
parallelism sorely needs re-examination by its advocates, and it 
cannot be stated in any form which will satisfy the demands for 
explanation of the phenomena. (2) Indifference to the problem of 
the relations of man’s body and mind is, both from the theoretical 
and the practical point of view, inconsistent with the most serious 
work in psychology. (3) This problem is no more essentially 
mysterious and insolvable than are all the profounder problems 
of psychology; but it is a problem for philosophy to consider, 
while the scientific psychologist adopts a quite different working 
hypothesis from that of psycho-physical parallelism. These con- 
clusions I should wish to establish, did time permit, by a detailed 
discussion of the following points. 

1. All the data for any theory as to the relations of body and mind 
originate within the unity of the so-called ‘stream of conscious- 
ness”, These data consist of occurrences in, or portions of, one 
experience ; and this experience may be called the conscious life of 
the mind. In this life, and in accordance with its constitution and 
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with the laws of its development, perceptions and apperceptions 
of things—the visible or felt parts of the body included—and states 
of self-consciousness are alike experienced as connected together. 
Nor is this connexion simply temporal, a sequence of time merely. 
It is true that the different items of the one experience do, in fact 
and as actually experienced, follow each other in time. They 
exist in the ‘stream of consciousness’’ as a sequence. This is 
true. But it is also just as true that they appear in consciousness 
as connected in what is irresistibly believed to be a dynamical 
way. Certain feelings of activity or passivity, certain conations 
and so-called deeds of will, are essential elements of some of these 
experiences. Nay; it may the rather be claimed that such feelings 
and conations are inseparable from every state of consciousness. 
It is these, chiefly if not wholly, which give to the reality of our 
experience the appearance—and, as I believe, the experienced fact 
—of a dynamical connexion existing between certain items of this 
experience. I am not now dealing with the explanation of this 
apparent dynamical connexion ; nor am I attempting the detailed 
introspective or experimental analysis of the experience of it. I 
am only stating the fact that the different items of experience 
appear connected, within the unity of the conscious life, in a 
dynamical way. 

2. Just as patent as the fact of this temporal and dynamical 
connexion of the different items in the one so-called ‘stream of 
consciousness” is the fact of a certain diremption of the experienced 
phenomena by the activity of discriminating consciousness. The 
phenomena actually become divided; and the act of division is 
both a condition and also a product of the growth of intellect. 
Two great classes of the phenomena come to be distinguished. 
These are the phenomena assigned to things as their subject, and 
the phenomena assigned to the Self. And this distinction, so far as 
it rests upon data of experience, is not confused, but the rather con- 
firmed by the fact that certain of the psychoses come to occupy a 
rather unique position in the sum-total of experience. Their very 
nature is such that for certain purposes of classification the dis- 
criminating consciousness of the individual may set them in a sort 
of opposition to the Ego and speak of them as belonging rather to 
the body ; while for other purposes it may feel inclined and entitled 
to regard them as part of the same Self. Thus, in some sort and 
to some extent, all adult intellectual development regards the body 
as not identical with the Ego but, the rather, as the body of the 
self. 

There is, of course, no time in this connexion to estimate the 
meaning and the value of this diremption of the one experience and 
the resulting classification of the phenomena ; or to defend it against 
the attempts made to minimise its importance in view of recent 
investigations in the fields of comparative, genetic, or abnormal 
psychology. The distinction, however it arose, exists as the one 
unchanging test of soundness of intellect. It is essential to in- 
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tellectual development; it is perennial, irrevocable, and fundamental 
in the evolution of the race. 

3. These two classes of phenomena, or experiences, those of 
which we designate the Ho as the subject and those which we feel 
obliged, or at liberty, to consider as phenomena of the physical 
organism, are experienced in such connexions in time, and with 
such characteristic colouring from feeling and conation, more or 
less inhibited, that they are inevitably regarded as standing to each 
other in actual dynamical relations. All our experience of the two 
classes of states tends to confirm this impression—tends, if you 
please, to “ rub it in hard,’ to embed it in the very marrow of the 
frame-work of experience. Observed changes, produced by other 
things upon the thing-like body, are followed by changes in self- 
conscious states ; and changes in the latter are followed by changes 
in the former; while the very nature of the changes, as well as of 
the transitional feelings accompanying the changes, establishes in 
experience what we are forced to consider as a real dynamical con- 
nexion of the two. Nor is this the whole of the mind’s irresistible 
conclusion. For man, whatever may be true of the lower animals 
or of the ancestors of man before they were human, is through and 
through metaphysical. If I may sum up in this phrase his whole 
mental procedure with regard to reality,—call it the having of 
‘“‘innate ideas,”’ or inference instinctive or logical, or belief, or 
what you will,—man possesses, and cannot help constantly using, 
an ‘ontological consciousness”’. It is reality that he imagines, 
infers, knows, believes in, as the sufficient and only account of his 
experience. He is, therefore, bound to be a metaphysician, what- 
ever psychology or any other science may hold to the contrary, 
with regard to the felt dynamical relations of these two classes of 
phenomena united in the one ‘‘ stream of consciousness’’. There- 
fore, he imagines, infers, believes in, and knows, two real beings, 
his body and his mind, to be dynamically related in the one 
experience, 

4. On drawing the conclusions of this ‘ ontological conscious- 
ness”’ out into popular language they amount to this: the being 
which is known as the subject of conscious states and the being 
which is known as the body belonging to that subject are known 
to exist in actual, reciprocal, causal relations. The full signifi- 
cance to experience of the problem which is thus put before 
psychology and philosophy can be stated in no other way than 
just this. If we have any experience which entitles us to use 
such words as “reality,” ‘‘connexions in reality,” ‘ cause,” 
“causal connexion,” ‘causal influence,” etc., then our particular 
experience of the character of these two classes of phenomena, 
and of the relations which arise and maintain themselves between 
the two in the one stream of consciousness, entitles us to use these 
words when speaking of body and mind. 

5. For, moreover, the very conceptions of ‘‘ cause” and “ causal 
relations’ or ‘“‘ causal influence” arise in this self-same experience 
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of what takes place when states of consciousness that are pre- 
dominatingly states of feeling and conation, and states that are 
perceptions of conditions or changes of the bodily organism, follow 
each other in reciprocal dependence. Take out of the stream of 
consciousness, out of the experienced life of the soul, the red-blood 
of felt-strivings, of successful or inhibited willing, of pain and 
pleasure following upon observed changes in superficial or more 
interior parts of the body, and the empirical data for all our meta- 
physical conceptions would be gone. There would no longer be 
any demand upon psychology to interpret the ‘stream of con- 
sciousness,” with its unity in duality, in terms of ontological 
consciousness. When, then, either physicists or psychologists, 
or both acting in conjunction, deny the validity of the ontological 
interpretation of the psychological facts, they are passing quite 
beyond the limits of the working hypothesis which is alone legiti- 
mate for both kinds of work. They should both be called sharply 
to account for the transgression at the final court of appeal, which 
is philosophy. And I have little hesitation in aflirming that, so 
far as my acquaintance with the subject goes, not one of the 
modern advocates of the hypothesis of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism has ever given evidence of having bestowed the needed 
criticism upon the categories which the statement of the hypothesis 
necessarily involves. What is it to be, in reality, a cause? What 
do we mean by actual causal relations or connexions? What is it 
really to be, as all things and minds are; and what to be related 
as every individual man’s body certainly seems to be reciprocally 
related to that same individual’s mind ? 

6. But to return to the empirical point of view. From this 
point of view, and judged impartially by the evidence which ap- 
pears from this point of view, the hypothesis of psycho-physical 
. parallelism is most unscientific. It is, indeed, either unintelligible, 
or inadequate, or plainly false. With regard to some of the in- 
definitely numerous and complex relations which do actually reveal 
themselves to science as maintained between the phenomena as- 
cribed to the Ego as their subject and the phenomena ascribed to 
the physical organism as their subject, it has all of these defects 
as a hypothesis. How, briefly stated, shall we clearly understand 
the figure of speech embodied in the word “parallelism”? Plainly 
not in the geometrical or spatial meaning. Nor can it be strictly 
interpreted in terms of a temporal or time series. So far as ex- 
perience shows, what we have is interdependent sequences, with 
impressive dynamic accompaniments, between these two classes of 
phenomena. But such an experience is the very one on which we 
build up our theories of reciprocal causation. Moreover, the time- 
series of psychoses differs from the time-series of neuroses—so far 
as we know anything about the latter—in several important ways. 
And there are few of the reigning fallacies of psychology more mis- 
taken than that which has embodied itself in the comparison of the 
life of the mind in time to a continuously flowing “stream”. Still 
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further, there are important and essential factors' and activities of 
psychic life and psychic development which cannot be related to 
changes in the bodily element in any such manner as to justify the 
word ‘parallelism ’’; and this, for the very good reason that in 
respect of these factors and activities psychic and physical pheno- 
mena ave decidedly not parallel. And no legitimate interpretation 
of the figure of speech involved in the uses of this word can justify 
the hypothesis. I repeat, therefore, that the very terms in which 
the hypothesis states itself are, when the attempt is made to render 
their figurative meaning into conceptions of scientific value and 
scientific accuracy, either unintelligible, or inadequate, or plainly 
false. 

Let me call attention again at this point to the data for all our 
theorising. These data are facts of experience which place the 
two classes of phenomena in felt dynamical relations within the 
unity of the mind’s life. The explanation which discriminating, 
‘ontological consciousness ” gives of this experience refers the two 
classes of phenomena, thus related, to two real beings as their 
subjects, or centres of attachment, as it were. It is essentially the 
same kind of an explanation which the intellect gives of all such 
experienced relations. Indeed, the very concepts which we employ 
in all explanations arise out of the same experience. 

7. A fortiori does the hypothesis psycho-physical parallelism, 
when, as always of necessity happens, it becomes metaphysical, 
either fail fully to apprehend, or else quite completely contradict, the 
proper meanings and applications of the categories which it employs. 
The truth is that it, too often, sets out with the claim to establish 
itself in a purely scientific way upon an empirical basis; and 
beginning to feel weakness here, because so many of the facts are 
difficult of arrangement under such an hypothesis, it makes the leap 
into what it has perhaps warned all psychologists against as being 
the dark night of metaphysics, the ‘death kingdom of abstractions ” 
—in this case, not well abstracted from well-ascertained empirical 
data. 

8. Psycho-physical science—in the broadest meaning of this 
term—or the classified and organised knowledge of the empirical 
data—so long as it remains faithful to its inherent limitations, as 
well as stoutly defensive of its own rights within its legitimate 
domain, does not essentially alter the popular conceptions. These 
conceptions regard the body and the mind as belonging to different 
classes of beings and yet as reciprocally influencing each other in 
a unique way. They not only authorise, but they even demand 
(and the demand is itself based upon the deepest experiences of 
the soul) the theory of dynamic relations established between the 
two, which are worthy of being called “causal,” and which may 
be investigated as determined and determining ; while at the same 
time doing honour to the claims of each to a place in the world of 
reality as known by a trustworthy experience. What science 
discovers is not “ parallelism,” but an infinitely subtile and com- 
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plex network of relations. Our science builds itself up and gains 
the legitimate respect of all the other students of science according 
as it is able to amplify and make more accurate man’s knowledge 
of these relations. It actually finds the relations to be far more 
deep-seated, as it were, and indefinitely more intricate than had 
formerly been supposed. And although psycho-physical science, 
like all the other most nearly allied sciences, has been discovering 
facts much more rapidly than it has been able to establish legitimate 
generalisations, or formul, or laws, upon the basis of these facts, 
this science is hopeful as to future discoveries. But if the sum- 
total of its announcement of results—no matter with what flourish 
of trumpets or expanding use of scientific phraseology the announce- 
ment may be made—comes only to this: Every psychical event, 
no matter what, is paralleled by some physical or nervous event, 
we know not what, then, for my part, I shall blame no worker in 
any other field of science for neglecting and despising psychology. 
What occurrences in consciousness are dynamically, or otherwise, 
related with precisely what occurrences in the bodily organism ? 
What are the formule that express these relations? What are 
those most general principles of their behaviour and their relations 
in that reciprocal dependence which characterises the development 
of the body and the development of the mind? and, How may 
we, in accordance with the facts, conceive of the essential nature 
of each?—these, and such as these, are the problems before 
psycho-physical science. And the scientific barrenness, coupled 
with its mythological vagueness, of the hypothesis of psycho- 
physical parallelism has been, in my judgment, a distinct detri- 
ment to the cause of a progressive psychology. It has done what 
all statements that employ ill-chosen figures of speech always do; 
it has obscured the real state of the case, and the real issues at 
stake. 

9. But, finally, our philosophical nature is no more satisfied to 
leave the problem of the relations of man’s body and man’s mind 
in the condition in which both the popular conceptions and the work- 
ing theory of science leave it, than to leave any of the problems which 
appear before the mind in so unsettled a condition. The philosophy 
of Mind, like all philosophy, seeks to establish the higher and the 
profounder unities. It finds the life of the soul and the life of 
the body united in experience in a manner which, while it is per- 
haps no more ultimately mysterious or even more suggestive than 
the temporary union of oxygen and hydrogen (whose formula we 
know), is of infinitely more ethical and wsthetical interest. This 
union is also, as I have already said, infinitely complex and subtile ; 
and the more we examine it, the more do the complexities and 
subtleties of it come to view. Ontological consciousness seeks then 
to be satisfied. It requires some tenable conception of a real bond, 
or underlying unity, for body and mind. And as philosophy reflects 
upon the data of facts and laws which psycho-physical science 
hands over to it, philosophy sees ever more clearly that this bond 
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must be found in the Being of the Cosmos itself. For in this 
Being man, both body and mind, has his being; and in the nature 
of the Cosmos must somehow be found the more ultimate explana- 
tion of the infinitely varied, complicated and subtile interrelations 
of the two. This necessity is especially placed upon the problem 
which psycho-physical science hands over to philosophy. For in 
the microcosmus the Cosmos is revealed as nowhere else. But 
how we shall conceive of this Cosmos so as to satisfy the conditions, 
as best we may, not only of this psycho-physical problem but of all 
our more ultimate scientific problems, general philosophy and the 
philosophy of religion strive to show. 
Grorce Lapp. 
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VIIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Ethics of T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer, and J, Martineau. 
By Henry Sipewick. Pp. xli., 374. Macmillan, 1902. 


Ir is pointed out in the Preface that the works which these Lec- 
tures discuss appeared subsequently to the first publication of 
the Methods of Kthics. This volume therefore forms a very im- 
portant supplement to that work. To Green it gives 130 pages, 
to Herbert Spencer 182, and to Martineau 62. The criticisms, 
though clearly put as we should expect from Sidgwick, are very 
brief, and correspondingly numerous. It would be an excellent 
exercise for any student to go through them point by point, but 
the result of such a process could not be compressed into a re- 
view. I will take what seem important questions. 

In the lectures on Green, after expressing a qualified agreement 
with Green’s dismissal of ‘naturalistic ethical sanctions” as 
founded on illusion, the author passes to Green’s Metaphysic as 
contained in the Prolegomena, Book I. (p. 9). He briefly indicates 
a difficulty in the theory itself (whether the unifying principle 
need necessarily be self-conscious) and in its bearing on the 
unity of the individual’s consciousness. As to the former point, I 
should admit that Green’s expression is doubtful if taken strictly 
as against consciousness, but not if taken widely as against the 
unconscious. I do not know which of these the author meant to 
assert. As to the individual consciousness, the explanation in. 
the Prolegomena (sect. 68) appears to me to be sound. But what 
really engages the author’s attention is the question how Green is 
to get any Ethics out of his Metaphysics. He criticises the expres- 
sions which suggest that Green’s laborious argument has led us 
to no knowledge of the infinite spirit, as if they implied that Green 
relied on a belief which goes beyond his reasoned conclusion. I 
think there is possibly a real fluctuation in Green’s attitude as 
to the degree in which the general conception warranted by Meta- 
physic amounted to a “ knowledge”’ of the infinite spirit. (See 
Memoir, cxlii. I may be allowed to remark at this point that 
Sidgwick seems to me to treat the Prolegomena rather as a re- 
viewer than as an investigator. I mean that he hardly ever refers 
to Green’s other works, and never to Nettleship’s Memoir, which 
is founded on a study of the whole works, in order to illustrate or 
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explain any difficulty in the Prolegomena. Many of his criticisms 
would fall away simply in face of citations from the Memoir.) But 
there is no doubt, I think, that for Green the conceptions to which 
he attached his Ethical ideas were warranted Metaphysical con- 
ceptions. I would point out first, as against the criticism that 
Green’s Metaphysics give us at best a progress in knowledge, that 
Book L., ‘The Metaphysics of Knowledge,” is not to be taken as 
the whole Metaphysic from which the Ethic is deduced. It is 
merely the first elucidation or approximation, to which a parallel, 
and not merely derivative, metaphysic of morals and action is 
afterwards added.! 

But then, in relation to the latter, as to the former, no doubt 
the criticism appears to have point. What can you get out of a 
“ self-distinguishing consciousness’ more than that it should do 
what ex hyp. it is always doing, viz., distinguish itself? And if 
you add that its nature is to be eternal, what difference does that 
make to its content ? 

[ have elsewhere” set out my views on this and kindred points 
at greater length than would be proper in a review. But I will 
here take this criticism and that on Green’s Freedom of the Will 
together, and try to put briefly what seems to me the cardinal 
point. That on the Freedom of the Will (as treated in the Pro- 
legomena) is (p. 20) that the universal or common element of the 
Self, as the same for all individuals, cannot be the determinant of 
choice, and this must therefore be found in the particular element 
— the particularity of the chain of natural causation” (p. 17). 
And this amounts to Determinism. The objection is a very 
natural and a very troublesome one; one which all of us must 
have felt. The cardinal point, which it shares with the allegation 
that there is a gap between Green’s Metaphysic and his Ethics, 
is, I suggest, the conviction that mere thought cannot modify con- 
tent. What in particular can thought do? we ask. It seems a 
sort of contentless activity. Things come into it and combine and 
we are aware of them. But thought, it seems, cannot contribute 
any particular element to the combination; cannot make sweet 
into sour, or blue into red, or pain into pleasure. We are, then, 
what has come together in us, and nothing more, and our par- 
ticular choices are a name for the results of a particular combina- 
tion. 

Such reasoning implies the separation of the universal and 
particular element, and consequently the inertness of the former ; 
and it is to this that Green objects in principle. For him, as I 
understand him (e.g., Prolegomena, 89), self-consciousness has a 
definite way of operating, which involves an effort at a type of 
perfection definable in its general character from the nature of 


1 For the distinction see sect. 85. 

2TIn a paper on “ Recent Criticism of Green’s Ethics” in Aristotelian 
Proceedings, 1901-2, and in a discussion of Mr. MeTaggart’s recent work, 
shortly I hope to appear in MInp. 
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self-consciousness (Memoir, xcii.-iii.). This way of operating, when 
exercised through human limitations, is the individual way of an 
individual human spirit; for though in one sense logic is every- 
where the same, yet in another sense every set of ideas has a logic 
of its own, here giving rise to the structure of character by the 
same kind of effort towards a whole by which in cognition the 
logical spirit gives rise to science. Thus it is that persons are 
diiferent, and these differences are in one sense obviously and 
really rooted in natural events. But the differences are not due 
to natural events, because the contribution of such events to in- 
dividual human life lies in the transformation which they have 
undergone, through the new bearings upon one another which the 
inherent effort towards a ‘ whole” is always introducing. And it 
is for this reason, viz., that self-consciousness involves a definite 
though self-adapting Logic, and a definite road to perfection, that 
the whole of morality, and indeed the whole of life and experience, 
can be wrapped up in what, if we could separate it into elements, 
seems as if it would be a bare series of natural events on the one 
hand, and a meagrely defined Self-Consciousness on the other. I 
may refer by anticipation to the middle paragraph on page 47, to 
the effect that the self-conscious entity is to all appearance fully 
realised at present. This puts in a nutshell the whole question 
of principle which separates Sidgwick’s mind from Green’s. To 
Green the spirit’s own nature, in view of its particular present 
imperfections, prescribes the road which it has to travel towards 
realisation ; and by its laws, just as we know how to make definite 
new science out of old plus experience, so we know how to make 
definite new morality out of old plus experience. 

The opinion that Green’s exclusion of indeterminism—he would 
refuse to call it Determinism—destroys imputability (p. 20) seems 
to me well met by the old answer, which Green states very clearly 
in sections 110 and 112. It is breaking the connexion between act 
and character, not maintaining it, that cuts the nerve of responsi- 
bility. 

The charge that Green ignores the wilful choice of wrong 
(p. 25) has, I think, a strong appearance of truth. Yet it is intro- 
duced by what I believe to be a misinterpretation, which places 
Green’s view in a needlessly unfavourable light. When Green 
condemns the expression that Desire conflicts with Reason, Sidg- 
wick takes this to mean (p. 23) that Green ignores the obvious 
truth that one may act contrary to one’s rational judgment. For 
this is Sidgwick’s own meaning in saying that “ Desire conflicts 
with Reason,” and he does not think (p. 29) that any one has 
seriously used the expression to imply a separation and opposition 
of the two. But I take it that Green is speaking in a sense akin 
to that of Hume (Treatise, Bk. II., III., iii.) “‘ Of the Influencing 
Motives of the Will”. ‘Nothing is more usual in Philosophy, 
and even in common life, than to talk of the combat of Passion 
and Reason, to give the preference to Reason, ete. On this mode 
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of thinking the greatest part of moral philosophy, ancient and 
modern, seems to be founded.” It was necessary for Green to 
disclaim this traditional opposition between Desire and Reason, as 
opposing “‘ motives” in the direction of the Will, before he could 
establish his own theory of Will and Desire, according to which 
the conflict in a vicious choice is between Reason and_ better 
Reason (sect. 179). His eriticism of the expression ‘ conflict 
between desire and reason ”’ does not, therefore, in itself mean that 
he ignores the wilful choice of wrong. He repeatedly (137, 179) 
adopts the phrase that a man knows the better and prefers the 
worse. The sole point in his view which raises a difficulty is that 
which attributes man’s conduct whether virtuous or vicious to an 
idea of his personal good (e.y., sect. 115). Can such a term be 
truly applied to the choice of wrong known to be wrong (Sidgwick, 
p. 25)? It has to be remembered in judging of this point that 
the wrong, though known to be wrong when chosen, can hardly 
be chosen for its wrongness, but must be chosen for the posi- 
tive element within it on which self-assertion can be founded, 
Therefore there is a clear meaning in saying that in a vicious 
choice man takes for his personal good, for that in which alone at 
the moment he can assert himself, something which he knows to 
be wrong, that is to say, to be opposed to a fuller self-assertion 
which his momentary self can conceive, but cannot attend to so 
as to make it effective. He takes as his good what he knows to 
be bad. The expression may be too paradoxical; the important 
point is, i., to remember that it is the partial good in the vicious 
act which alone he can desire, and, ii., if a weaker expression, e.y., 
‘* what is personally chosen,” is adopted, not to let it obscure the 
fact of the realisation of the man’s nature positively in his acts, in 
vicious as in virtuous conduct. | am greatly struck in re-reading 
the Prolegomena with the distinct account of Will as ‘the action of 
an idea—impelling to its realisation” (sect. 152). I do not think 
that Sidgwick does justice to this point on page 28. On page 26 
something has gone wrong, possibly in the revision. The words 
quoted from the Prolegomena, page 147, as describing the aim of 
Green’s argument, are used by Green to describe what he is argu- 
ing against, viz., the conception of a will which is not desire. On 
the other hand Sidgwick seems right in urging such an idea as that 
of posthumous fame against Green’s requirement that the idea 
which precedes volition must be that of oneself doing or enjoying 
(sect. 31): only perhaps it might be rejoined that you can hardly 
will posthumous fame immediately, and in as far as you will any 
act as a means towards it, it might become possible to apply 
Green’s definition. The real solution, no doubt, lies in the con- 
tinuity of the self and the world. 

Lectures ITI., IV., and V. deal with Green’s conception of self- 
satisfaction, the True Good and Self-sacrifice. The author finds 
the idea of self-satisfaction indistinct, in regard to such questions 
as: Is it always present in the fulfilment of Desire and how? Is 
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the failure to attain it intellectual or not? How can it conciliate 
igoism and Universalism, or be non-competitive? How can it be 
abiding, and how can it give guidance? I should have thought 
that all these questions would answer themselves from the point 
of view which I have tried to take above, in dealing with the 
alleged gap between Green’s Metaphysic and his Ethics. Let us 
take (p. 37) ‘‘ Green here seems to say that satisfaction of desire 
is extinction of desire, but self-satisfaction certainly does not mean 
self-extinction”’. The continuation of the passage which Sidg- 
wick has just cited from the Prolegomena runs, “ In that sense 
the desire is at once a consciousness of opposition between a 
man’s self and the real world, and an effort to overcome it by 
giving reality... .” Is it not plain that what is meant is an 
extinction of the consciousness of opposition in the point in ques- 
tion, and a satisfaction in the reality which the effort has brought 
into existence? But (p. 40) a course of action is described by 
Green as a man’s Good, although attainment is supposed absent. 
Therefore it would seem, the author urges, that the good may 
mean merely what is preferred as an end, and be independent of 
the satisfaction of accomplishment. If so, there could be no 
illusion in the choice of objects as good. But all this, and more of 
the same kind in Lecture IV., seems to depend on the separation 
of Will and Intelligence which it is Green’s object to deny. If 
the human spirit possesses, as Green contends, a definite structure 
and logic in dealing with the objects of life, then it is satisfied in 
as far as what conflicts with this nature of its own is harmon- 
ised and overcome. And it is plain that a realisation of this kind 
is a matter of degree, and begins as soon as an idea, in harmony 
with the law of the self, begins to move towards realisation within 
it. But this cannot mean that mere volition is good without at- 
tainment of real actual good. Will and effect are two inseparable 
sides of every action, and you cannot judge part of it by one 
standard and the rest by another (Zemozr, exlvi,). A Will which 
does no good at all surely cannot be a good will. At best, it 
would equal the predominance of an idea which had no meaning 
in the real world and so no trace of power to harmonise. It would 
be insanity. A will which, for example, harmonises the more re- 
fractory parts of a man’s own disposition, though apparently in- 
effectual outside him, is the realisation of a certain end, and I[ 
think Green would call it (sect. 376) ‘a constituent” part of the 
good, in its own nature. 

The gulf between the two writers is perhaps most apparent 
where Sidgwick complains that he finds ‘‘ unqualified egoism’’ on 
one page, and ‘‘unmediated universalism ”’ on another, and where 
he raises objections to the alleged non-competitive character of the 
true good. To Green, I suppose, the onus probandi (Psychological 
Hedonism being out of the field) would have seemed to lie with 
those who raise these difficulties. Man has a certain nature, 
which, so far as we ean see, works, though under hindrances, 
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towards a certain kind of completeness, which the self aspires to. 
There is no prima facie reason to limit the self in the completion 
of which we are interested, and to which the objects of our will 
correspond, except accidentally by the limits of our knowledge. 
On the contrary, every contradiction in another self is in principle, 
so far as we can see, a contradiction in our own!. It is a fact 
which conflicts with our nature, and the idea of which therefore 
moves us to its extinction. 

It is true that we are very limited creatures and cannot have 
everything,? and here is the force of Sidgwick’s reminder that 
Green's account of Justice, Beneficence and Self-Sacrifice seems 
incompatible with his doctrine of the non-competitive good (Lect. 
V.). But is there a real difficulty here? Is it not quite plain that 
the better one of us is in mind and heart, the better, so far, all 
others are likely to be? Surely it is only the material means which 
are here competitive,® and not the good itself. Art and Science 
are no exception to this rule. The result is, no doubt, that real 
good as Green says, has to be sacrificed as an incident of the 
higher life; in fact, we might add, as an incident of finite life at 
all. But the choice seems to have no natural relation to the 
antithesis of self and others; all goods are good by the correspon- 
dence of their nature to the tendency of our spirit, and we take 
what under all the conditions we can take most fully.* 

In chapter vi., which deals with Green’s account of the Greek 
ideal of Virtue, there is much that is very well worth considering 
for those who have been fascinated by Green’s unusually attractive 
statement. The omission of the Stoic ideal, and consequently of 
the nearest Greek approach to the brotherhood of man, is, as 
Sidgwick says, a defect. Yet was Stoicism characteristically Greek 
in the same degree as the thought of Plato and Aristotle? For 
the rest, I think it is true that Green has modernised. The pur- 
pose of his comparison led him to do so. But I am not convinced 
that he has ‘‘ modernised naively’. On the contrary, I have been 
very greatly surprised at Sidgwick’s general view of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, which, especially as regards the latter, pursues the 
line of Common Sense—a very necessary and instructive line in 
due subordination—almost, if I am right, in sheer defiance of 
modern scholarship. Any one who will compare Grant, Stewart 
or Burnet, on the Ethics, step by step with the views of this 
chapter, will find I think a good deal to astonish him. It does 
appear to me, though I should wish that some thoroughly com- 
petent scholar would look into the matter, that Green has 
modernised as a true scholar and philosophical student, who has 


1Cf. paper in Aristotelian Proceedings. 

2Mr. Taylor puts this excellently in The Problem of Conduct. 

* The common tendency is greatly to over-rate the competitive character 
even of these. 

4 Aristotelian Proceedings. 
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tried to grasp the bearings of his author’s system; while Sidgwick 
has modernised as a wider reader with immense literal knowledge, 
but having never really considered how Aristotle’s philosophy 
hangs together and how its parts modify each other’s significance. 
In Aristotle this is particularly dangerous. It is quite certain, 
that one may read long sections (see p. 93) with careful attention, 
and yet wholly miss their point if ignorant of the philosophical 
framework. I take one example, using, as Sidgwick sometimes 
does in Green’s case, the remarkably excellent analytical summary 
prefixed by the editor. ‘Aristotle . . . does not suggest that 
Wisdom, Courage, Temperance and Justice were valued by Com- 
mon Sense as conducive to the unfolding of the capacities of the 
rational man in full harmonious activity.” We are speaking, I 
presume, of Aristotle’s own theory (p. 82 top, p. 89) and the allusion 
to Common Sense is merely an obiter dictwm, referring to its sup- 
posed source. If we compare this statement with any good editor’s 
explanation of the doctrine of the mean, we shall be at a loss to 
understand Sidgwick’s position. 

ven on the question of Hume’s Hedonism, and Hutcheson’s 
position, where Sidgwick should be facile princeps, I find grave 
cause to doubt the soundness of his view, and the justifiability of 
his tone in referring to Green. He characterises Green’s state- 
ment that an act of a man’s own necessarily proceeded according 
to Hume from some desire for pleasure (Sidgwick, p. 104) as 
‘‘a simple blunder due to ignorance”’. It does not quite seem to 
me to have been so. I read it as an elliptical statement by an 
expert, of a contention which he had elsewhere maintained in a 
careful argument with full discussion of opposing evidence. It 
would have been better if Green had referred, perhaps in a foot- 
note, to the opposing evidence which he had elsewhere discussed. 
Probably if he had revised his book he would have done so. I 
mention the point in part because it leads up to a suggestion 
which the lectures have foreed upon me. Sidgwick judges Green 
by the distinction between Psychological and Ethical Hedonism. 
But I believe this is a misleading distinction, certainly as to 
Hume and Hutcheson, and perhaps as to Sidgwick himself. There 
are, it seems to me, different degrees of psychological Hedonism, 
but all Hedonism, except Mr. McTaggart’s (and as to this I am 
not sure), is psychological. Sidgwick much underrates, so far as 
I can see, the tendency of the pleasure-motive to be taken as the 
sole motive for a self-conscious and reflective moral agent, certainly 
in Hume and even in Hutcheson. The very Appendix on Self- 
Love, which he charges Green with having forgotten, is shown 
by Green in his full discussion to point that way. And Hutche- 
son’s elaborate Hedonistic calculus, together with other expressions 
in his writings, justify a doubt how thoroughly he had emancipated 
himself, as no doubt was his intention, from the working theory 
that in every object what is sought is a pleasure, though not the 
pleasure of success in attaining the object. 
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And I do not see how Sidgwick himself in the argument of his 
last lecture (VIII.) really maintains the view which he has vin- 
dicated so persistently for Butler, Hume (in some moods) and 
Hutcheson, viz., the reality of desires which terminate upon their 
objects. I think he is right in saying (127) that Green has 
primarily ignored his argument. If I understand it right (it is 
repeated from The Methods of Ethics) it is very curious, and 
most significant of Sidgwick’s position. Pleasure is to be shown 
to be the one thing “ultimately and intrinsically desirable” (p. 
127). Todo this, we separate off objective relations, and show 
that, if they are conceived as ultimately desirable apart from the 
consciousness accompanying them, this is only under a misappre- 
hension. And granting this separation, which seems to me quaint 
and untenable (have we here a starting point of Mr. Moore ?), we 
should have to admit the conclusion. Next, the consciousness 
accompanying them is cut down, so far as its ultimately desirable 
element is concerned, to feeling in the sense of pleasure, though 
the vraisemblance of the argument depended altogether on the 
word “consciousness,” which admitted consciousness of objects. 
Is not Green right then in saying (p. 128 foot) that i ‘he last 
resort according to Sidgwick ‘‘ we can give no meaning to good 
but pleasure”’? Sidgwick replies that he ‘‘admits and discusses 
the view that consciousness may be and is conceived to be prefer- 
able on other grounds ”’. This seems an ambiguous sentence. What 
does the author admit? Not, surely, that consciousness may be 
preferable on other grounds, but only that it may be conceived to 
be so. For, as I understand his argument, it is mistakenly so 
conceived because the grounds are not “ distinguished in reflective 
analysis’’. Therefore Green’s statement, qualified by ‘in the last 
resort,’’ holds good. Is not Butler’s desire for objects thus in 
principle cut away ? 

I think Sidgwick retains it for one purpose, to get across from 
my pleasure to the pleasure of others. I suggest therefore that 
his view is “limited Psychological Hedonism,” viz., that he thinks 
Pleasure and nothing else to be desirable in the sense of possessing 
the quality which alone, on a clear view, can excite desire. (I 
suppose an action previous to experience of its pleasurableness 
would have to be set down as instinctive or appetitive.') This 
psychological conviction—a very natural one, and very hard to 
escape from—he turns into an intuition. But he retains the 
doctrine of desires terminating in their objects so far and no 
further as to enable me to desire another’s pleasure, and perhaps 
to get life started by experience of satisfactions. Otherwise, no 
objects but my own pleasure are desirable for their own sakes, /.¢., 
such as, when distinctly viewed, to excite desire. If we think we 


'T am quite aware of the arguinent of Methods of Ethics, L., iv. But is it 
reconcilable at bottom with that of III., xiv., repeated in Leet. VIII. of 
the present volume ? 
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desire them, it is a misconception arising from confusion. Is not 
this contained in the argument in question ? 

His view, in a way, is very near akin to Green’s. They differ 
only as abstract and concrete. Both believe in a general good, 
which the individual takes where he finds it most fully, without 
distinction between himself and others. Only Sidgwick has this 
odd conviction, as | think it, that the good must be cut down to 
feeling = pleasure; and so, as seems to some of us, eviscerates 
it of its content. Sometimes he seems to have a difficulty with 
egoism and altruism, but really on his own view I do not see 
why. 

As to the sum of pleasures and the good in time I would refer 
to Memoir, exxxvii., and Nettleship’s Remains, i., 335-6. I am 
prepared to admit that the impossibility of a sum of pleasures has 
been worked too hard. But the difference between a growth and 
a series remains. It seems plain that a series of feelings need 
not imply any growth of the soul. 

A few words must suffice for the remainder of the book, which 
is of less philosophical interest. In dealing with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Data and Principles of Ethics, Sidgwick has little dif- 
ficulty in showing that his principal contentions either give no 
ethical guidance or are unsupported by evidence. The former 
seems to be true of the conception of Absolute Ethics and of the com- 
promise between Egoism and Altruism. (It is here worth noticing 
how distinctly the author contends that there is at this point a 
conflict between rational convictions, unless we assume or prove 
the moral order of the world (p. 188).) The latter would hold 
good of the allegation that War is the chief anti-ethical influence. 
So, too, Mr. Herbert Spencer hardly seems to have the philo- 
sophical conceptions at command which would enable him to get 
a definite result out of the doctrine which he would like to estab- 
lish. Hence his theory of the moral End, that it is Quantity 
of life, taking in width as well as length, remains an undeveloped 
metaphor. Mr. Sidgwick is able triumphantly to show that its 
coincidence with Pleasure is assumed by Mr. Spencer, and it is 
by no means established. And yet this conclusion surely should 
not be altogether satisfactory to Ethical Hedonism. For Quantity 
of Life undoubtedly suggests an End which has high claims; it, 
or something very like it, commended itself to Spinoza and perhaps 
to Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ideal of a view of 
“Life ’’ which should give results for practice otherwise than 
through experience of what things are agreeable, fails no doubt 
to justify itself in its working, and falls away into an empirical 
Utilitarianism. But one is not convinced that it has had full 
justice in interpretation and application; and it seems as if the 
notion or intuition that the greatness of Life might somehow be 
judged on its merits, was better philosophy at bottom than that 
to which it is here reduced. The mischief is, perhaps, that life 
has at first been taken as self-preservation in the narrow sense ; 
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and the attempts to add on other determinations of justice, bene- 
ficence and what not, apart from a reconstruction of the idea of 
self, only heap contradiction on contradiction. 

In Mr. Sidgwick’s criticism of Martineau (of whose writings I 
know very little) we seem to get a crucial instance of that separa- 
tion between motive and consequence which I ventured to refer 
to above as fatal to ethical theory. Martineau, as is well known, 
ranked motives according to a scale; Sidgwick holds that inten 
tions directed to outward effects, and not motives as distinguished 
from intentions, are primarily of consequence in the moral judgment 
(p. 353). Roughly speaking, Sidewick’s view seems much the 
better, for motive is to intention as part to whole, and it is much 
easier to suppose a “good” motive with a “bad” intention, which 
constantly occurs from ignorance, than a “bad” motive with a 
“‘ good,” z.e. enlightened, intention. Still as the latter is possible, 
é.g., When the selfish part of the good intention is the motive and 
the rest is mere consequence, we see that neither view is satis- 
factory. What we would judge, if we could know it, would be 
the whole foreseen consequences of action, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the whole state of mind in acting, according to what, 
in them, it wills or only accepts or even is averse to. 

I should like once more in concluding to recognise the excellence 
of the Analytical Summary; the only fear is that it may prove 
too tempting to students. 

BERNARD 


An Essay on Laughter, its Forms, its Causes, its Development and 
its Value. By James Suuiy, M.A., LL.D. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1902. Pp. xvi., 441. 


Pror. Sutty has added a substantial contribution to English psy- 
chological literature in his recent entertaining volume on Laughter. 
This latter quality is by no means a universal attribute of the 
numerous works in existence dealing with some or other aspect of 
the subject. In the minds of many philosophers an exceptionally 
serious not to say ascetic temper seems to be an essential requisite 
for the scientific treatment of this topic. Even Schopenhauer, 
a thinker by no means devoid of humour, originally, as Prof. 
Sully reminds us (p. 6), deemed it ‘‘ superfluous ”’ to illustrate his 
theory by examples, and when later he took compassion on the 
“intellectual sluggishness”’ of his readers his first exhilarating 
illustration is “the amusing look of the angle formed by the meet- 
ing of the tangent and the curve of a circle’’! Fortunately for us, 
Dr. Sully has adopted a different view of the obligations of the 
scientific psychologist and betrays no timidity lest his reputation 
as scientist or metaphysician may be compromised by his showing 
too much indulgence for the human nature which clings even to 
the student of psychology. 
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The volume is a considerable production of some 450 pages, 
divided into twelve chapters. The first is of an introductory char- 
acter. The next three deal with “the smile and the laugh,” ‘‘ the 
occasions and causes of laughter,” and varieties of the laughable. 
Chapter v., which from the psychological standpoint is the most 
important in the book, is in part devoted to an examination of ‘ the 
theories of the ludicrous”. The three chapters which follow dis- 
cuss ‘ the origin and development of laughter” and ‘ the laughter 
of the savage’”’. The next two deal with “laughter in social evo- 
lution and humour”. Chapter xi. treats of ‘the laughable in art 
or comedy,” whilst the closing chapter of the book is appropriately 
assigned to the discussion of ‘the ultimate value and limitations 
of laughter ”’. 

The work as a whole does not, [ think, embody the advocacy 

of any very new theory or of any strikingly original view. Dr. 
Sully’s method here as elsewhere is largely critical and eclectic, 
and the chief excellence of the work is due, as it seems to me, to 
the special appropriateness of that method in dealing with this 
subject and to the special competency of Dr. Sully in applying it 
here. His extremely wide and varied reading, his power of accurate 
psychological observation and his well-tempered esthetic judgment 
find here ample scope, whilst each chapter of the work affords 
abundant evidence of the combination of all these qualifications in 
the author. There is little room nowadays for a new theory of 
laughter and M. Dugas in his Psychologie du Rire, which appeared 
early last year, starts frankly with the statement: ‘ Nous n’arions 
plus qwun moyen @étre original, c’était de renoncer Vétre”’. At 
the same time Prof. Sully is, I believe, justified in describing his 
work as ‘“‘the first attempt to treat on a considerable scale the 
whole subject of Laughter under its various aspects, and in its 
various Connexions with our serious activities and interests ” (p. 7). 
For, although M. Dugas’s book, to which Prof. Sully refers in some 
footnotes, appeared whilst the volume of the latter was going through 
the press, and runs on very much the same lines in the matter 
which they treat in common, nevertheless, the larger part of the 
English work deals with questions which are but briefly or not at 
all discussed in the clear and compact little volume of the French 
writer. 

In his opening chapter Prof. Sully skilfully introduces his readers 
into the heart of the subject by the examination of a concrete case 
of laughter taken from Lipps. What is it that amuses in the sight 
of a man wearing a child’s hat and vice versa? Having decided 
against both Lipps and Schopenhauer on this point, he investigates 
the physiology of the smile and the laugh in chapter ii. As to the 
hygienic qualities of this function, whilst agreeing that in general 
its effects are beneficial, Prof. Sully’s approbation of laughter as 
a “muscular exercise’? seems to be more qualified than that of 
Herbert Spencer. Excessive prolongation will be weakening rather 
than strengthening, and may result in flabby collapse. He appears 
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to adopt Darwin’s explanation of the tears being due to the con- 
traction of the muscles compressing the gorged ocular blood-vessels, 
From Prof. James’s theory that the emotion of laughter is mainly 
consciousness of accomplished motor effects occasioned by the 
perception of the ludicrous Dr. Sully dissents; but he allows that 
“though the bodily reverberation is not everything in an emotion 
it is an important part,”’ and “the large expansion of the area of 
nervous commotion throughout the bodily system gives added life 
and a more distinctive character to the enjoyment of fun” (p. 44). 
This seems to me the true view, but I am under the impression 
that it is not widely different from Prof. James’s later teaching on 
the subject, as he has, I understand, toned down his earlier ex- 
aggerated though useful insistence, on the constituent part which 
is undoubtedly played by the bodily sensations in all the more 
violent emotions, 

Passing on to the more elementary causes of laughter the author 
allots an interesting section of sixteen pages (pp. 50-66) to the 
subject of tickliny. The reactions he holds, in agreement with Drs, 
Hill and Robinson, are partly of a ‘‘defensive character,” partly 
“‘expressive of enjoyment’’ (p. 56). ‘The consciousness is complex 
and the conclusion of Prof. Sully’s analysis is that ‘ the laughter 
excited by tickling is not a net effect of the sensory stimulation,” 
but its conditions also include “a /igher psychical sactor, namely, 
an apperceptive process or assignment of meaning to the sensa- 
tions,’ an inference borne out by the fact that the laughter-reaction 
occurs first of all (to give the earliest date) in the second month— 
presumably in the “second half of this month” (p. 59). That the 
“interpretation ’’ is the decisive element in eliciting laughter may 
be tested by any reader who is conscious of a creepy-skin sensation 
by mentally ascribing it either to a parasite or to some properly 
ticklish cause (p. 60). I confess | am not convinced by this reason- 
ing. That the laughter caused by tickling is originally purely 
physical and reflex seems to me far more probable; and the fact 
that the reaction in the infant can be evoked so early as the seventh 
week instead of establishing the psychical apperceptive link contended 
for by Prof. Sully seems to me to point the other way. Certain 
reflexes as well as instinctive actions require a ripening of the co- 
ordinating nerve-centres and when once this has taken place the 
appropriate motor reactions speedily exhibit themselves, as Prof. 
James has shown. That at a later age when associations have 
been consciously formed mental suggestion should either intensify 
or inhibit laughter which was originally the direct effect of phy- 
sical stimulations is explicable by the ordinary laws. We have in 
laughter, it seems to me, a good instance of ‘plurality of causes”’. 
The phenomenon may be the effect of a physical excitant, or of a 
rational perception, or of both combined. 

From this the author passes on to some judicious observations 
with respect to the manner in which joyous feeling in general 
conduces to laughter, the “ play-attitude,” the ‘‘ teasing impulse,” 
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“practical joking,” combat and the strain of solemn situations. 
The next forty pages are devoted to a description and classifica- 
tion of the leading groups of laughable things as an introduction 
to chapter v, Of all topics dealt with in the volume that handled 
in this chapter, the chief ‘ theories of the ludicrous,”’ has possessed 
by far the most interest and importance in the eyes of the philo- 
sophical student. Although the chapter contains much sound 
and acute criticism, I confess I had anticipated and would have 
welcomed a fuller and more exhaustive treatment of this subject 
in so large a work, a book, moreover, which devotes so much space 
to many comparatively minor questions. At the same time I 
frankly admit that this is a matter of personal taste. Still it is 
worthy of note that M. Dugas allots nearly three-fourths of his 
volume to this topic. Indeed the two books well merit compari- 
son on this subject. The similarity of stand-point and view of the 
two independent thinkers is very marked. Both criticise substanti- 
ally the same theories, both follow in the main the same lines, and 
both, apart from differences of detail, seem to come to much the 
same conclusion. 

Dr. Sully begins with the examination of the ‘theory of Degra- 
dation’ (p. 119), including under it the contributions of Aristotle, 
Hobbes and Prof. Bain. In the brief observation of the first that 
the ludicrous (76 yedotor) is a subdivision of the ugly (70d aicypod) 
and “consists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive’? Dr. Sully finds the ‘“yerm of the principle of 
degradation”’ (p. 120). The famous statement of Hobbes that 
“the passion of laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the inferiority of others, or with our own formerly ”’ 
presents, he considers, ‘‘a more careful attempt to construct a 
theory of the ludicrous by reference to something low or degraded ” 
(p. 120). Finally, in Bain’s definition of “the occasion of the 
ludicrous”’ as ‘‘the degradation of some person or interest pos- 
sessing dignity in circumstances that excite no other strong emo- 
tion,” he finds as further improvements that consciousness of our 
own superiority need not come in, that the degraded object need 
not be a person, and also, as in Aristotle’s theory, the limiting 
conditions (p. 122). With respect to both Hobbes and Bain the 
author’s criticism seems to me just and discerning. * Though apart 
from the sardonic egoism in which Hobbes takes such delight, and 
from the consequent one-sidedness which it gives to so many of his 
views, his account of the ‘‘ sudden glory” arising from the sudden 
consciousness of ‘some eminency in ourselves’’ is, I believe, one 
of the most real contributions that has come from any quarter. 
But Prof. Sully is right in urging “that in the enjoyment of many 
forms of the ludicrous’’ we certainly are not ‘“ consciously realising 
our superiority to another,” and that it fails to give ‘an exhaustive 
account of the several varieties of our laughing satisfaction,” especi- 
-ally of good-humoured laughter and children’s merriment. 
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I think, however, there is more in Aristotle’s observation than 
Prof. Sully quite recognises. It seems to me that the ‘‘ germ of 
the degradation theory” is rather to be found in Plato (Philebus, 
48-50) than in Aristotle. The latter, as Prof. Butcher points out,! 
had before him Plato’s analysis of the emotions excited by comedy, 
in which the author of the Philebus anticipates at least part of 
Hobbes’s theory—the malicious pleasure springing from the sight 
of the misfortune or abasement of others—yet Aristotle deliberately 
omits this, whilst he inserts the limiting condition that the defect 
‘‘be not painful or destructive” either to the laugher or the 
laughed at. The deformity in fact must not be such as to excite 
pity or any counteracting feeling. If, as Prof. Butcher urges (oc. 
cit.), the ‘defect’ primarily applicable to the physically ugly be 
extended to include “the disproportionate”? in human nature, it 
may perhaps in connexion with Aristotle’s idea of Beauty be inter- 
preted to cover ‘the incongruities of life in general” 

The author next discusses the “ incongruity ”’ or ‘ intellectualist ” 
theory, as Dugas calls it. Dr. Sully describes it as characteristic- 
ally German. He takes Kant as ‘the first great representative 
(p. 126) of this view and finds the Kantian school generally here, 
as in HMthics, accentuating the rationalistic quality of the mental 
process in marked opposition to the emotional or ‘moral senti- 
ment”’ aspect insisted on by British ethical writers. The observa- 
tion is in the main true, but Beattie and Campbell seem to have 
escaped Prof. Sully’s notice. Both writers, especially the former, 
expounded the intellectualist theory in a manner very much 
superior to that of Kant nearly a score of years before the Avitik 
of Judgment.* 

Kant’s own briefly expressed anti-climax view that the feeling 
of the ludicrous is ‘‘an affection arising from the sudden trans- 
formation of a strained expectation into nothing” Dr. Sully rightly 
pronounces ‘“‘absurdly inadequate”’ (p. 126). Neither the intel- 
lectualist nor the emotionalist theory gives a complete account of the 
enjoyment of the laughable. Still, I think, the element of ‘ dis- 
solved expectation” or ‘‘ surprise”’ is a more important factor than 
the author is inclined to allow (pp. 129-130). The ‘‘ suddenness” 
of the consciousness, emphasised in the analyses of Hobbes and 
Bain as well as by the intellectualist school, seems to me to point 
to the same fact. 

I confess, however, that I am less satisfied with his criticism of 
Schopenhauer. He says: ‘“ According to this writer the process 


1 Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. 365-367. 

yap yedotoy € dudprnua Te kal ais xos av@duvov Kal ov POuprixsy, 
olov evdus TO yeAotov T poo aloy pov Tt Kal pappévov divev dduvns 
(Poetics, v., 1). 

*See Deattie’s Essays on Laughter, etc., chaps. ii, iii., especially 
p. 419; and G. Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, bk. i., chaps. ii. iii. 
Nay, Hutcheson himself approximates very closely to the intellectualist 
theory. See Beattie, p. 314. 
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which determines our laughter is describable as an intellectual 
effort and its frustration. ‘In every instance (Schopenhauer tells 
us) the phenomenon of laughter indicates the sudden perception of 
an incongruity between a conception (Beyrij/), and a real object 
which is to be understood or ‘thought’ through this conception’ ”’ 
(p. 130). Against this Dr. Sully urges that the calling up of this 
general representation is only occasional and not necessary. ‘‘ To 
recognise a weasel we do not need to have a pictorial idea or image 
of a weasel as formed from past observations” (p. 14). Similarly, 
‘‘when I envisage a person as oddly dressed I do not need to have 
a schematic representation of the proper style of dress. The same 
holds good in many cases in which a rule of good manners is broken ”’ 
(p. 131). At most we have a ‘conceptual tendency,” an ‘* apper- 
ceptive acceptance or rejection of a presentation’’. Laughter at 
harmless vices does not imply the simultaneous presence of this 
“exalted concept” of a perfectly virtuous man. Further, were 
this true we ought to laugh most at the frailties, ¢e.y., of Falstatt, 
when first revealed, whereas we laugh more freely when his ras- 
ceality has become familiar. 

This criticism does not seem to me to be conclusive. When 
Schopenhauer constitutes the ludicrous in an incongruity between 
an object and the conception (Beyrij) under which it tends to be 
thought I doubt very much if by ‘‘ Beyrif/”’ he means ‘‘a pictorial 
image,”’ a schematic representation,’ or even ‘‘a generic image” 
in Mr. Sully’s sense. It is at least possible to realise in conscious- 
ness a general rule, e.y., Schopenhauer’s example ‘‘ Cheats are to 
be ejected,’”’ by a thought which is not merely an image. Further, 
when we pronounce an occurrence to be irregular or in conflict 
with the rule the meaning of the rule is present to the mind, and 
this, I think, is something more than an apperceptive ‘ tendency,’ 
though possibly Mr. Sully may be able to enlarge the significance 
of this term so as to include in it Schopenhauer’s Begriff. But 
the question obviously would plunge us in the deeper strata of 
Erkenntnisstheorie. The further argument does not seem to me 
to possess real force. The contemplation of the consistency of the 
delinquent’s character affords a new pleasurable excitement. If 
there be no variety in subsequent cases the pleasure will speedily 
diminish. The general outcome, however, of Prof. Sully’s criticism 
seems to me thoroughly justified. ‘‘ Neither of the two chief types 
of theory covers the whole field of the laughable, each has its 
proper limited domain ”’ (p. 136). 

I have already occupied so much space that I am unfortunately 
precluded from discussing Dr. Sully’s treatment of the origin of 
laughter. I regret still more that there is not room for me to 
dwell on the pair of long and excellent chapters on ‘‘ Humour ” and 
“Comedy ”’ in which the author’s powers are seen at their best. I 
have only to say before I close that the reader will find in this 
volume of Prof. Sully a most interesting and instructive work. 
Independently of the valuable information and of the happy and 
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stimulating illustrations from all quarters of literature in which the 
book abounds, the student of psychology will derive much benefit 
from the study of the manner in which skilful psychological obser- 
vation finds rich and fruitful material for analysis and reflexion, 
for thought and recreation, not only in the higher fields of literature 
and of art, butin every stage of human existence and in the hameliest 
experiences of domestie life. 
Mauer, S.J. 


The Lepublic of Plato. Edited with critical notes, commentary 
and appendices by James Apam, M.A., Hon. LL.D. of Aber- 
deen University, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1902. Pp. xvi., 364; vi., 5382. 


THovuGH an introductory volume is still to publish, Dr. Adam can 
look back upon the accomplishment of at least the more arduous 
part of a great undertaking. He is to be warmly congratulated 
upon the completion of his anxiously looked for commentary 
on Plato’s Republic, and that it is so eminently worthy of the 
imprimatur of his University. 

In its first intention it is a contribution to Greek philology in 
the narrower sense, much occupied with grammatical construc- 
tions, with the force of particles, and with conjectural emendations. 
It is from this point of view not unnatural that it avows greater 
indebtedness to Sclineider than to any other single commentator. 
Kqually significant is the restriction of the use of post-Platonie 
criticism, from Aristotle downward, to matters in which this sub- 
serves the interpretation of Plato as he stands written. And if 
the history of Platonism is excluded from the purview, still less is 
there any concession to the temptation to construe Plato in the 
light of modern political, religious or philosophical theory. It is 
perhaps rather because of Dr. Adam’s observance of such limita- 
tions than in despite of them that amateurs of Plato and of ancient 
philosophy, even if they have no interest in pé save as bearing 
on the humanities, will find this commentary practically indis- 
pensable. 

For, at his best, Dr. Adam is very good indeed. And this 
whether in appendix or in note. The appendices to the several 
books, which, as indicated on the title-page, constitute a marked 
feature of the work, are sometimes devoted to difficulties of read- 
ing or translation, the discussion of which has outgrown the limits 
of footnotes, but not infrequently they are in effect concise mono- 
graphs, which, in combination with the local notes, form each a 
very solid body of teaching on some point in the subject matter or 
speculations connected therewith. Of these the most forcible to 
our thinking is that on the propedeutic studies of the guardians. 
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Excellent, too, in his way is that on the number, which has gained 
in cogency, alike by Dr. Adam’s willingness to learn of, and by his 
eagerness to meet, Dr. Monro’s criticism of it in its earlier form. 
With existing materials it is unlikely that the riddle has much 
chance of a closer solution. The appendix on the relation of 
Plato's commune to the Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes is also a 
sound piece of work. That on the astronomy in the story of Er 
in book x., which allows a debt to the acuteness of Prof. Cook 
Wilson, is, with the notes corresponding, less successful, perhaps 
—as a friend suggests to nme—because of its unproved assumption 
as to the topographical position of the Aepor, and its taking of the 
similitude of the trireme too seriously. 

Dr. Adam’s quality, however, is at least as open to be discovered 
in some element of freshness and sugvestiveness in the notes 
proper. A favourable example to our mind is the note on 437 1, 
with its justification of the contrast between thirst + heat desiring 
cold, thirst + muchness desiring much drink. ‘The solution of the 
difficulty is to be found in the different character of the notions 
Gepporns and Oepporis is something distinet from dtwWos, 
though superadded to it, for which reason Plato does not use the 
expression Oeppov diwos ; Whereas zAjGos is in reality 
and zoAAi diva, as experience shows, desires much drink.’ Or, to 
take one more instance among many, the note on 454 D, with its 
explanation of the origin of the MS. reading emended. 

If we add that Dr. Adam is learned alike in the ephemeral 
literature of his subject and in more solid contributions to the 
history of Greek ideas, such as Rohde’s—to name _ pietatis 
causa but one of the profounder scholars; that while using the 
very latest lights, he knows and values the ‘auld lichts’ too, it 
will be understood that Dr. Adam’s work must be taken very 
seriously. That his running analysis, too, is good, and his index- 
ing not inadequate is a matter of course. He is even singularly 
happy in his too rare illustrations from English poetry. 

It is beeause Dr. Adam's work is so good, and so certain to 
exercise a legitimate influence upon the interpretation of Plato 
and Platonism, that, at the risk of some appearance of an inver- 
sion of the part of Balaam—that an ass might fitly rebuke—we 
venture to note points in reference to which our author’s explana- 
tions of and inferences from certain passages display some per- 
versity of Judgment, quandoque dormitat. It is to be hoped that 
no one will follow hin, for instance, in his view of the simile of 
the cave. Dr. Adam equates the shadows thrown by the fire upon 
the back of the cave not with the concrete things of the world 
outside, but with the shadows of these cast by the sun (vol. ii., 
p. 95). Dr. Adam, seems to need for his correction a pool within 
the cave to reflect the shadows. Again Dr. Adam places the fire 
well within the mouth of the cave and the cave’s wall far down, 
thus adding to the artificiality of the parable, since it inevitably 
inakes the carriers of the dummies not unknown passers-by, but 
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conscious players for the shadow-picture which is this world’s 
illusion. We say confidently that the shadows which are all that 
the bound prisoners see correspond to the concrete particulars of 
the visible world, that Plato’s wall runs on the eaveward side of a 
road passing the mouth of the cave, and that the paxpay of 514 A 
refers not to the dimensions of the cave from front to back, but 
to the breadth of its mouth. The mouth is wide and the breadth 
at the mouth is the same as at the front where the row of 
prisoners is bound, The eiwodos might be wide but wider or 
narrower than the main part of the cave, or it might be of uniform 
width with the cave and yet not wide enough for any simultaneous 
variety of Tupap<povres and oxevacra. Hence neither phrase is 
otiose. 

In 590 B we have no sort of doubt that the snaky element is 
appetitive and not concerned with the 6ujoedés at all. The con- 
struction of the article only gives a sort of unity to the non-rational 
soul as made up of spirit and coneupiscence. The ‘degenerate 
kinds’ of @vpos by which Dr. Adam explains simply do not exist 
in Plato. The effect of bad nurture upon spirit (441 A, as limited 
by 440 B, and illustrated by 411 B) can only be interpreted as 
atrophy, never as perversion, AvoxodA‘a is not a low type of Grjds, 
but a type of character deficient in @uyz0s. Like couscience Plato’s 
Ovpos may be numbed, it cannot be vitiated. 

In 437 D, ingenious as Dr. Adam’s note is, we cannot think 
that the relevance of the argument depends upon a cast forward to 
438 A. Rather it is a reply to a possible objection that, inasmuch 
as there is an opposition between appetites, the canon that what 
may be found in contradiction cannot be identical might be taken 
to prove that appetite is not one but many, and that the ‘ parts’ 
of the soul are not three but indefinite in number, with disastrous 
results to the parallel of state and individual. Nay, says Plato 
in effect, the opposition of appetites is only in virtue of their 
mporyyvopeva, and contrary Whose opposition alone 
could be fundamental, do not coexist in the same soul. Different 
appetites are only opposed then accidentally. 

In 511 D we are quite satisfied alike with the construction with 
xa‘rot, and with the explanation which has been expressed in print 
most concisely by Prof. Campbell. The higher voyri, i.e., all ideas 
short of the Good, are not peri dpyis in Plato's sense as Dr. Adam 
alleges (vol. ii., p. 87). The ground of the view lies perhaps in 
Dr. Adam's conviction (ad 505 A) that the Good is to be identified 
with God, mainly ‘on the principle that things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another’. Despite of some passages 
pointing to identitication—379 B, C is one, even though the Idea of 
Good is not yet in question—this seems doubtful. In the Timeus 
that which in our view corresponds to the Idea of Good, whatever 
Cambridge Platonism may say to the contrary, is distinguished 
from God. And things which are unequal to the same thing are 
unequal to one another. 
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In the scheme in 587 D the interpolated stages have no existence 
in Plato, and, therefore, need no conjectural interpretation. In 
view of the otherwise pointedness of the note here as to the 
reasonableness of the increase of ‘the modulus of progression,’ 
the declension upon ‘stages in the gradual degeneration of the 
oligarch’ is somewhat disappointing. 

But for the rest we resist the temptation which so stimulating 
a book as Dr. Adam’s presents to the reviewer to argue for diver- 
gent views. It remains to say something of his text. Dr, Adam 
published a text of the Republic so lately as 1897, and the present 
variants from that text are numerous. I[ither that text was con- 
structed on inadequate principles—and Dr. Adam expressly affirms 
that his principle of textual editing has remained the same—or he 
had not sufficiently summered and wintered what he then printed. 
That he displays an open mind, and that his present text is the 
more conservative of the two, are facts which perhaps may go 
down to the editor’s credit, but such notes as ‘1 think that Plato 
wrote’ so and so, ‘although | have not ventured to change the 
text’ (ad 453 D), and again, ‘the insertion of «kai tuds after rar 
twos appears to me to solve all the difficulties’ (vol. i., p. 271), 
when Dr. Adam having printed that as his text of 1897 has 
withdrawn it from his text for the present edition, give strong 
reason to doubt whether Dr. Adam's temperament is one fitted 
for the responsibilities of the editing of texts. Of Dr. Adain’s 
own conjectures that in 580 D is certain, that in 454 D almost 
so. One which he himself has not the courage to print in 
439 A is seductive. That in 507 B is due to a mistaken view 
of the translation. Our editor's claim to have originated the 
reading yryvooKopevyy in 908 Id involves a curious lapse of memory. 
He is to be congratulated on having, like Prof. Burnet, restored 
the otf av yge of 615 1). We could ill atford to lose what an 
Oxford undergraduate once described as ‘the moditied future of 
eschatological uncertainty ! 


HERBERT W. Buunt. 


Spinoza’s Political and Kthical Philosophy. By Roperr A. Durr. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons. 8vo, pp. xii., 516. 


Tuis is to the present reviewer a puzzling book. I should have 
liked the criticism of it to fall into the hands of some one who 
could find Mr. Duff's point of view more congenial than I do, or 
be sure of having found it at all. There is no question about Mr. 
Duft’s knowledge of his text; he knows it very well. His ex- 
position of particular passages in Spinoza leaves little to be desired. 
Yet there is an indescribable air of paradox all through; and the 
fundamental thesis is intensely paradoxical, unless all students of 
Spinoza and of political philosophy have been wrong together. It 
is thus stated in the preface: ‘Spinoza had no interest in meta- 
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physics for its own sake, while he was passionately interested in 
moral and political problems’. There are two obvious remarks 
to be made on this. First, Mr. Duff himself has found it necessary 
to devote about one-third of his book to the metaphysical and 
psychological part of the system. Next, he seems to have reached 
his conclusion by leaving out of sight most of the previous history 
of moral and political speculation, and the attitude of most philo- 
sophers towards practice and the problems of conduct. Spinoza 
certainly did aim at making his philosophy furnish a guide to the 
conduct of life. One is tempted to ask what philosopher has not 
done so, and what metaphysician ever did give proof, according to 
Mr. Duff's test, of interest in metaphysics for its own sake. For 
my own part I should be well pleased if philosophers were bolder 
in asserting that pure speculation has as much right to exist as 
any other. human faculty, and finds in its normal exercise its own 
sufficient justification and reward. But such is not the common 
usage. What did Descartes put forth as the object of his quest? 
‘Marcher avec assurance en cette vie’. Leibniz appears to have 
recoiled from Spinoza for thoroughly practical reasons. In Hume, 
perhaps, if anywhere, we may find ‘ metaphysics for its own sake’ ; 
and yet the precursor of the critical philosophy was also the de- 
stroyer, not without political motives, of the Social Contract. 
What, again, of Kant and his Practical Reason, and all the various 
forms of Naturrecht, or the contradiction thereof, produced by all 
the moderns? Was Schopenhauer more a metaphysician than 
Spinoza, and if so, why? Metaphysies are subordinate enough 
with Nietzsche, no doubt. But if Mr. Duff’s dialectic is to land us 
in a classification of philosophies that sets off Spinoza and Nietzsche 
by themselves contra mundum, T cannot help thinking there is 
something wrong with the premisses. Like one or two other 
acute commentators, Mr. Dutf seems to think that Spinoza’s sys- 
tem can be explained as it were in a vacuum, as a unique and 
unhistorical phenomenon; though he must needs admit (Spinoza 
himself having done so) that there was such a person as Thomas 
Hobbes. Mr. Duff, by the way, has not noticed that the reserva- 
tion of a certain amount of ‘natural right’ by the individual is 
quite as clearly laid down by Hobbes as by Spinoza, though not 
to the same extent; but that is a minor point. Well, it is not for 
me to avenge history. 

Now the worst of the puzzle is tocome. Mr. Duff undertakes 
to prove his thesis; he must believe that he has at least made it 
plausible ; but I am wholly unable to appreciate his proof. I can- 
not find it anywhere ; I cannot even find what Mr. Duff supposes 
it to be, beyond the existence of the Tractatus Politicus. There is 
plenty of good writing, plenty of knowledge in detail; but nothing, 
to my mind, at all tending to prove that Spinoza regarded the 
Tractatus Politicus as the real master-work for which the Ethics 
was merely preparation. I am sorry for my obtuseness, and can 
only confess it, and wish that Mr. Duff had given us an analytical 
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table of contents. One thing, indeed, does occur to me as signifi- 
cant, but I am far from sure that it is the real clue. Mr. Duff has 
very little to say of the fifth Part of the Ethics or of the difference, 
already set forth in the T'ractatus Theoloyico-politicus, between the 
two ways of salvation or happiness, the way of obedience which is 
for the many and the way of the higher reason which is for the 
few. This difference was for Spinoza, whether we like it or not, 
a capital fact. On that point his mind was Eastern and not Western. 
Very hard is the way of true wisdom, and to the multitude it is 


foolishness. 


On the road to Laild’s mansion, the which is full perilous, 
The condition of taking the first step is that thou be mad as Majrun. 


The wise man is not governed by rule; if his actions outwardly 
conform to rule, it is because he freely judges it reasonable so to 
act. But for the rest obedience is good and needful. 

Now Mr. Duff appears, though I speak with diffidence, to hold 
that Spinoza desired and expected to lead men into the path of 
wisdom by providing them with improved political institutions. 
Not that he says so in terms, but I cannot explain his general atti- 
tude otherwise. Let us go back to the text of the second chapter 
of the Tractatus Politicus. 

‘T understand by the law of nature the statutes or rules of nature 
according to which all things happen, that is, merely the power 
of nature. And thus the natural right of the whole of nature, and 
by consequence of each several individual, doth extead so far forth 
as its power; consequently whatever every man does by the rules 
of his own nature, that he does by perfect natural right, and hath 
right over nature so far as by his power he may. 

‘If human nature were so constituted that men lived wholly 
after the precepts of reason, and aimed at naught else, then natural 
right, so far as we consider it as belonging to mankind in special 
[for every species has its proper ius nature according to its faculties] 
would be defined wholly by the power of reason. But men are 
led by blind appetite rather than reason, and accordingly men’s 
natural power or right must be limited not by reason but by what- 
soever motive determines them to act and to maintain themselves 
in being.’ 

Men increase their ‘natural right’ (a term from which, in 
Spinoza’s sense, all ethical implications are carefully excluded) by 
co-operation, and this is the necessary foundation of society and 
government. Tor what sort of men, then, are political institutions 
framed? Not for the wise man but for the Naturmensch, the ordin- 
ary man acting upon ordinary motives of desire and passion ; and 
the business of political science is to design the machinery which 
will best regulate the effects of those motives, taking them as they 
are, and subdue them to the purposes of a stable commonwealth. 
‘Imperii causas [/. caus] et fundamenta naturalia non ex Rationis 
documentis petenda sed ex hominum communi natura seu con- 
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ditione deducenda sunt’ (cap. i. ad fin.). Spinoza has no enthusiasm 
about the State. Some kind of State there must be, and we have 
to make it the best we can with the given materials. I submit that 
any view which would make out Spinoza to be a progressive social 
reformer is clearly ruled out by Spinoza himself. He would prob- 
ably have said, if asked, that the chances of a citizen becoming a 
philosopher are better under a good government than under a bad 
one; but that is not his main object. Salvation in the higher sense, 
the attainment of wisdom and tranquillity, is an affair of the indi- 
vidual, as indeed all the great moralists have said. Government 
is versed in that which is external and manifest; the working 
standard of the law can only be that of the average good citizen, 
as indeed all the great publicists have said or assumed. There is 
not even anything to show that Spinoza hoped for any appreciable 
improvement of the general standard. He certainly did not expect 
any discoveries in the field of political institutions, and had no 
suspicion of the constructive work, partly conscious and partly 
unconscious, that was beginning in England. There is no pro- 
phetic strain in his politics; Locke was already looking farther 
forward. Montesquieu may have been inspired later by Spinoza, 
though he was bound to disclaim it; but the inspiration was some- 
what indirect, and in any case through the Tractatus Theologico- 
politicus, not the Politicus. Grotius had sent forth the law of 
nations conquering and to conquer; Spinoza has no word to say 
of this great enterprise, and I doubt whether he knew or cared at 
all about it. Paradox may be ingenious and even brilliant, but 
paradox it remains. It is true that on the practical points of legis- 
lation and administration Spinoza was far more enlightened than 
the accepted authorities of his time; but that is not enough to 
justify Mr. Duff’s position. 

As a matter of minute criticism, I should like to know why Mr. 
Duff constantly speaks of conatus sese conservandi, a form of words 
unfamiliar to me, and, so far as | am aware, never used by Spinoza 
himself. His phrase is ‘suum esse conservare ’. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to call attention here, though it is not 
strictly relevant, to a scholarly Latin tract containing some certain 
and many probable emendations of Spinoza’s text (Ad Spinoze opera 
posthuma : seripsit Dr. J. H. Leopold: Hag. Com., 1902), which I 
have not seen noticed in this country. 

F. Powwock. 
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Life in Mind and Conduct: Studies of Organic in Human Nature. By 
Henry Maupstey, M.D. London: Maemillan & Co., Limited, 1902. 
Pp. xv., 444. 


Tue contents of this book are sufficiently indicated by the chapter 
headings: Life and Mind; The Social System; Imagination and Ideal- 
ism; Ethical Theory and Action; Religion, Philosophy and Science; 
Habit, Intonation, Experience and Truth; Education, Mental Culture 
and Character ; Friendship, Love, Desire, Grief and Joy; Fate, Folly and 
Crime; Pain, Life and Death. “There has been no thought of writing 
a methodical treatise nor of setting forth any system of doctrine. By 
bringing several subjects usually treated as if they were separate, and for 
the most part abstractly, into touch with the realities of organic life 
and into vital relations with one another, they are put into positions 
in which they may be safely left to suggest their own lessons. Nor 
is there anything new in the moral reflexions made, which for the most 
part have been made over and over again .. .” (p. 15). It appears to 
be the work of a man who in his leisure moments has jotted down the 
thoughts on the above-mentioned topics, which from time to time must 
occur to every reflective mind. These notes have been worked up with 
great care into book language. Here and there occur passages with which 
perhaps most readers will be found to disagree, and too often the style 
passes beyond the limits of dignity into the grotesque. In the main, 
however, such as have the leisure to peruse the work will find it in- 
teresting and at times suggestive. Its pages express with fair accuracy 
the general opinion of liberally educated men at the present day. 

Within the short limits of this notice it is impossible to quote the 
many excellent passages with which the book abounds. The sections 
dealing with the social system, with religion, the ideal and with mental 
culture are particularly well conceived, albeit tinged too deeply with 
pessimism. At the same time, as is inevitable in a work of this kind, 
statements have crept in which have little or no justification in fact, or 
which appear to be contradicted elsewhere in the work. On page 32 
we are told that “it would be wrong to perceive feeling in the lowest 
form of living monad reacting fitly to its stimulus, though it give all 
the signs of that which were it deemed conscious would be feeling, for 
it is destitute of that which observation shows to be the necessary 
physical basis of consciousness.” On page 37 we read, “that which 
is irritability in muscular substance becomes excitability in nervous 
substance”. Surely this contradicts the principle of continuity in nature 
insisted on at page 14 and again at page 33. Moreover, muscular 
substance is characterised by excitability as well as by irritability. 
The limitation of excitability, irritability, respiration, feeling, and the 
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other properties of living substance to those tissues in which they are 
most evident may be advantageous from a practical standpoint. But, 
philosophically, who can define where, for example, feeling ends or 
consciousness begins? What is “that which observation shows to be 
the necessary physical basis of consciousness”? Our physiological 
knowledge, too, is all against the view urged on page 24 that “the 
actual living molecule which is spent in function does not renew itself 
and live again... .” Again and again (pp. 58, 113, 144, 846, 347), the 
old notion, perhaps last suggested by Erasinus Darwin, is revived, that 
the future qualities of the offspring are directly influenced by the feelings 
of the parents during the act of procreation. 

The weakest side of the book is the psychological. One might have 
expected some interesting application of the writer’s long experiences 
in the management and behaviour of the insane to the problems under 
consideration ; but there is little said under this head, and nothing of it 
new or suggestive. We read (p. 48) that the “idea is impotent to act, 
it has no motive force in it; it is simply the form, clear or obscure, 
distinct or vague, through which the force of feeling works well or ill 
to its end.” “Although feeling supplies the motive force of will, yet 
feeling itself is not original but derivative, being the conscious outcome 
of the fundamental attraction or repulsion in the nervous element 
whose excitability has been affected by the impression. . . . Will comes 
out at last as organic irritability raised to its highest terms of cerebral 
expression . . .” (p. 47). Imagination “does duty for a noble faculty of 
mind working independently of other faculties, owing little or nothing 
to them, needing no physical basis for its flights, moved by a quasi- 
divine influx” (p. 82). “No one then need flatter himself that he can 
have sound imagination without sound reason, or the highest imagina- 
tion without the highest reason” (p. $3). Compare, likewise, the diseus- 
sion as to the relative importance for the offspring of the “ intellectual” 
and “affective” elements of the parents (p. 347 ff), or the absurd 
dilerama raised to explain the eries and struggles of the aniesthetised 
animal (p. 398). Yet this is the author, who urges that“ the study 
of mind ought to be prosecuted patiently by the objective method of 
scientific inquiry used in all the other sciences, the hope to know its 
true nature and function by the purely subjective method of introspec- 
tion being given up as exhausted, if not as barren . . .” (p. 209) ; who 
disdains “to be ruled by authority, tradition, custom, words and phrases” 
(p- 191) ; who is well aware of “ the custom to mistake familiarity of words 
for understanding of things when there is no real understanding of 
them...” (p. 5). 

A paragraph in the chapter on Love starts: “All this because the 
nervous molecules of two brains thrill intensely in unison!” (p. 307). 
On page 205 the “ requisite nervous tension” of attention is compared to 
“the polarisation of molecules”. Indeed the style and language varies 
with the value of the material which it has to clothe. We have brought 
forward some of the most prominent instances, showing that even the 
author is sometimes “ completely captured and captivated by forms and 
phrases ” (p. 116). Doubtless “the erections (sv) of such unsubstantial 
fabrics of speculation is a wonderfully pleasing exercise of the imagina- 
tion uninformed and unruled by positive knowledge ” (p. 191); doubtless 
greater self-control would have saved the author from being so often 
hoist with his own petard. The book contains so much that is interest- 
ing, well written and worth reading, that it is a thousand pities that much 
which is uncertain, erroneous, or ill expressed should have been permitted 
to pass unexpunged. 

C. S. Myers. 
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Analytical Psychology. By Liagutxer Wrirmer. Boston and London: 
Ginn & Company. 


This manual is written for beginners in psychology and for students of 
pedagogy in normal schools. It is an attempt to apply a semi-heuristic 
method in introductory psychology. The preface is a useful pedagogical 
introduction which points out and justifies the method adopted, which, 
broadly speaking, is as follows :— 

A simple diagram or an experiment involving little apparatus is given. 
Students are required to observe and, apparently, to come to their own 
conclusions, though the pian of the book includes some discussion as to 
explanation after most of the experiments indicated. Perhaps it is in- 
evitable that the explanations often enough involve so much more than 
depends upon the particular experiment or, indeed, upon preceding ones. 
It is doubtless good to refrain from “ catchy definitions,” but I incline to 
think that, for adult students, some sort of preliminary delimitation of 
the terms employed, v.y., sensation, apperception, conception, etc., may 
not only be useful to the pupil, but may tend to preserve greater uni- 
formity of meaning for the same term on the part of the writer. 

The term ‘apperception’’ seems indeed to owe its importance to the 
fact that it is used in a vague way for any operation from the side of the 
subject. Sometimes it is selective activity, sometimes it is the result of 
accumulated experience, sometimes it re.ers to purely individual mental 
characteristics and innate aptitudes; the various senses in which the 
term is used being far from clearly indicated. 

The treatment of ‘attention’ again is curiously mixed; it seems at 
one time to be a coefficient of sensation, and at another time to be inde- 
pendent of mental contents, causing them to wax and wane periodically. 
Just asin the elementary teaching of Natural Science it is better to begin 
with unquantified notions which the common experience of daily life may 
give, and from this suggestive knowledge to proceed to definite, detailed, 
and quantified experiment, so it would be well to let the common psycho- 
logical experiences of daily life yield preliminary notions as to the meaning 
of terms, and thns lead to the specific experiments which are, in this 
book, alone treated. 

There is, I venture to suggest, too much talk of images ; their function 
is overrated ; recognition is certainly prior to imagery, and it would seem 
from recent experiment that even accuracy of comparison is not assisted 
by them. It cannot be too frequently insisted upon that the modification 
due to past experience and influencing present experience may have little 
relation to imagery at all. 

It is satisfactory to find that attention and physiological adjustment 

are not confused. Eye-movement is one thing, attention-movement is 
another. Frowning and hard breathing indicate effort, but are they pro- 
portional to activity 2? The most attentively active persons do without 
them. 
Voluntary movement requires “the apperception with great vividness 
of those ideas which initiate the various movements of the body”. Does 
not this approximate to ideo-motor action, and is the vividness of the 
idea of the movement necessary to voluntary action as such ? 

Colour contrast receives an unusual explanation ; “ apperceptional 
expectancy ” solves the difficulty. You expect so much of a colour 
becanse you see a lot of it; in fact you expect it so much that when, in 
the space not thus coloured, you see something else, you tend to see the 
very opposite of what you expected. It does not seem impossible to 
explain certain illusions of weight in connexion with volume by such a 
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principle, though to me more purely physiological interpretations of 
colour contrast seem better. 

“The perception of a word requires one act of attention, the percep- 
tion of a letter requires another and different act of attention ” (p. 59). 
All this section must prove of great value to teachers, and a full grasp 
of it would have prevented the rather disastrous blunder in vogue in 
elementary schools during the last few years, namely, that to read words 
enough and often enough would suffice in time to produce accurate 
spelling. 

To look at a design attentively and to successively observe its com- 
ponent parts is called its “ exploitation”. Much of this section is good, 
but is there not some tendency to make our spatial estimates dependent 
upon our estimates of time of movement ? Space judgments with young 
children are much more accurate than time judgments and, we should 
suppose, precede them. Doubtless we cannot rule out the influence of 
“exploitation” in visual illusion, but we must remember that with 
instantaneous illumination, which allows no time for movement, many, 
if not all, of these illusions persist. 

There seems some confusion between Visual Images and Objects. 
‘Visual Images are therefore seen as though projected outward into 
space.” True, but these are not the visual objects. It is not projected 
Visual Images which are associated with other mental contents to form 
the objects of daily life. You can, for example, project the image any- 
where, and its size will vary accordingly ; but you do not mistake it for 
the object. And there is good reason to believe that perception of 
distance is prior to imagery altogether. 

Inhibition is described as a failure to give attention ; but is it not a 
positive process? We can sit still for two reasons, (1) because we do 
not want to move, (2) because we do not permit our desire for movement 
to pass into action. It is the second case in which inhibition comes 
into play. 

The treatment of specific nervous energy is particularly good. The 
dictum that “ we feel our nerves and uot the external stimuli” is rightly 
criticised, but the antagonistic doctrine, that our nervous reactions are 
completely determined by external stimuli, is also controverted. 

On the whole this book furnishes a suitable introduction to psycho- 
logical work, superior from the practical point of view to those treatises 
which deal with experiments requiring elaborate apparatus, surcharged, 
as they often are, with premature mathematical formule. 

W. H. Wincu. 


»sychoputhological Researches: Studies in Mental Dissociation. With Text 
Figures and ten Plates. Boris Srpis, M.A., Ph.D., Director of the 
Psychopathological Laboratory. New York: G. E. Stechert, 1902. 
Pp. xxii., 329. 


This volume, which is edited by Dr. Sidis, contains papers by the editor, 
Dr. W. A. White, and Dr. G. M. Parker, giving a record of work done in 
connexion with the psychopathological laboratory. Dr. Sidis states in 
the introduction that they have tried to avoid theories and principles 
and give simply a résumé of the facts and experiments, the general 
conclusions and principles being left to a future work with the title 
Principles of Psychology and Psychopathology. The authors however have 
not by any means succeeded in avoiding theories; in fact one of the 
prominent features of the volume is the constant recurrence to the prin- 
ciples of explanation adopted by Dr. Sidis and the other contributors. 
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In the introduction to the volume by Dr. Sidis, the theory of mental 
dissociation is brought forward as the guiding principle and explanation 
of the cases which are reported in detail in the subsequent chapters. 
Briefly stated, the theory maintains that in functional mental disease 
the disorder is to be traced to the loss of synthesis and unity in mental 
life. Certain systems of ideas which become split off or separated from 
the highest level of consciousness, exist in the form of subconscious 
experience or personality. These dissociated systems may give rise 
to many different pathological phenomena, such as anesthesia and 
amnesia; they may persist in the subconscious form, or may occa- 
sionally take their place as dominant factors in the upper, waking, 
consciousness. With this explanation the mode of eure is indicated ; the 
whole mental life is to be reassociated and unified, this process being 
accompanied by the ejection or modification of such factors as are incom- 
patible with normal healthy life. In connexion with the psychological 
view we may refer to the stages of degeneration of the neurone as 
classified by Dr. Sidis. First there is disaggregation of whole systems 
of neurones which have suffered no organic lesion : in the next stage the 
neurone itself is affected, but is capable of recovery: in the last stage, 
exemplified in general paralysis, injury is so great that recovery is im- 
possible. In several chapters which follow the introduction, Dr. Sidis 
gives his views on the general subject of psychopathological research : he 
insists on the principle of reducing complex problems to simple and 
accessible forms and lays stress on the study of functional psychosis as 
preparing the way for a study of more complex problems. It might 
have been expected that in this general discussion some reference 
would be made to the work of the German school of psychopathological 
research. 

The patients, whose cases are studied and presented as typical of 
many others, include a girl who suddenly developed maniacal symptoms, 
a man who completely lost recollection of recent events owing to an over- 
dose of alcohol, a young woman whose symptoms were those of psychic 
epilepsy, a man who developed a firmly rooted depressive delusion, a 
young woman presenting localised motor disturbance, and lastly a man 
showing ordinary symptoms of epilepsy. In nearly all the cases the 
chief method pursued is that of analysing the patient’s mental condition 
and elucidating his past history by the ordinary methods of hypnotism, 
by the method of distraction, and by a method devised by Dr. Sidis, and 
termed hypnoidisation. which consists in noting the ideas which spon- 
taneously appear in the subject’s consciousness while his attention is 
concentrated on some object. In some cases the patient’s sensibility is 
examined; the unconscious reactions are also registered by the graphic 
method, the plates at the end of the volume being reproductions of 
graphic records which have been taken. By these means the authors 
consider themselves able to give an exact account of the subconscious 
detached mental systems; this knowledge prepares the way for the 
application of suggestion in its various modifications to the problem of 
mental recovery. The authors record that in each of the cases decided 
success attended their efforts to restore mental equilibrium. It is 
interesting to notice the successful result in the delusional case, which 
is analysed with great care, and to compare with this the view of Kraepelin 
that it is not possible to remove fixed delusions by means of hypnotism. 
The notes and descriptions of the cases might with advantage have been 
condensed and more thoroughly arranged. 

The practical aspect of these investigations is of interest to the alienist 
rather than to the psychologist. It would not be fair to criticise the 
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theoretical side of the work presented by Dr. Sidis and his colleagues, 
since the full statement of their principles is postponed. Apparently the 
theory of subconscious mental systems is accepted without reserve; in 
its applications to the cases presented it bears a close resemblance to 
Janet’s theory of /ésagréygation mentale, Since, however, almost the only 
mention of former investigations consists in references to previous work 
of Dr. Sidis, it is rather difficult to understand in what relation the work 
is supposed to stand to that of other investigators. In general the 
volume presents a vigorous and interesting attempt to analyse the 
phenomena of mental disease. The details in the application of the 
methods show great patience and ingenuity, and even where the general 
conclusions which are offered seem not to have an adequate basis of fact 
the mode of interpretation and presentation is suggestive. 


W. G. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. By Epwin Iti. A. 
New York: The Columbia University Press; London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1902. Pp. ix., 166. 


This is in the main a reproduction of some articles that ay peared in the 
Political Science Quarterly. The gist of Prot. Seligman’s contention is 
contained in the following passage (pp. 157-8): ** Human activity is 
indeed the activity of sentient beings, and, therefore, the history of 
mankind is the history of mental development ; but human life depends 
upon the relation between the individual and his environment. In the 
struggle that has thus far gone on between individuals and groups in 
their desire to make the best of their environment, the paramount con- 
siderations have necessarily been economic in character. The view of 
history which lays stress on these parwnount considerations is what we 
vall the economic interpretation of history. They are not the exclusive 
considerations, and in particular instances the action and reaction of 
social forces may give the decisive influence to non-economic factors. 
Taking man, however, for what he has thus far been and still is, it is 
difficult to deny that the underlying influence in its broadest aspects 
has very generally been of this economic character. The economic 
interpretation of history, in its proper formulation, does not exhaust 
the possibilities of life and progress ; it does not explain all the niceties 
of human development; but it emphasises the forces which have hitherto 
been so largely instrumental in the rise and fall, in the prosperity and 
decadence, in the glory and failure, in the weal and woe of nations and 
peoples. It is a relative, rather than an absolute, explanation. It is 
substantially true of the past; it will tend to become less and less true 
of the future.” 

In developing his theme, the author displays considerable learning and 
not a little critical acumen. His judgments are sober and carefully 
formed ; but of course his treatment cannot pretend to be exhaustive. 
Apart from a somewhat detailed consideration of the great movements 
of history, general statements on such a subject, when not paradoxical, 
are apt to be almost truistic. Mr. Seligman has, however, given us a 
vigorous sketch of an important subject ; and we may perhaps hope for 
a more thorough investigation of it in future. 


J.S. M. 
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Happiness: Essays on the Meaning of Life. By C. Hinty. Translated by 
F. G. Peasopy. London: Macmillan & Co., Limited; New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1908. Pp. x., 154. 


This little book contains selected essays from the first series of Prof. Hilty’s 
Das Glick (1891). The essays themselves are short homilies, admirably 
written, upon practical ethies, and the translator has been unusually 
successful in catching the spirit of his originals. ‘The seven chapters are 
entitled “The Art of Work,” “ How to Fight the Battles of Life,” ‘“* The 
Children of This World are Wiser than the Children of Light,” ~The Art 
of Having Time,” “ Happiness,” “'The Meaning of Life”. The book is 
well printed, and Prof. Hilty’s rather copious footnotes are either omitted 
or relegated to the end of the volume. Had the translator furnished 
an index the volume would have met with the reviewer's unqualified 
approval. 


Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Kducation, with selected Bibliographies. 
3y E. P. Cupperiey. New York: The Maemillan Co.; London: 
Maemillan & Co., Limited, 1902. Vol. i.. pp. xii., 1-129: vol. i1., pp. 
viii., 130-302. 


An exceedingly useful book. ‘The aim has been to give the student 
breadth of view by iamiliarising him with the literature of the subject, 
and to provide some training in methods of independent work. ... A 
close connexion has been maintained between the history of the civilisa- 
tion of a people and the ideas on and progress of education among them. 
... An attempt has also been made to separate what was mere theory 
from what was actual practice, what was particular or local from what 
was general.” The syHabus is richly supplied with maps and illustrations, 
and the pages are printed only on one side. 


A Discussion of Composition “as Applied to Art. By J. V. van Pett. Illus- 
trated by the Author. New York: The Maemillan Co.: London : 
Maemillan & Co, Ltd., 1902. Pp. viii., 275. 


A book intended partly for students of architecture, partly for the general 
reader who wishes to know something of architecture as an art. The 
discussion falls into six parts: the first treats the general laws of char- 
acter in art; the second, general technical laws; the last four have to do 
with applications,--two being theoretical discussions of decoration and 
plan, and two containing practical suggestions in the same subjects. 
The writer is a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and follows in the 
footsteps of his teachers. Unfortunately, he seems to have thought out 
his book in French, so that it reads more like a translation than an 
original composition in English. He has, however, made use of German 
psychological sources. His confidence in the affective laws laid down in 
Lehmann’s Huuptgesetze is, perhaps, overgreat ; and when he says that 
“pure green has no direct complement” he is following Helmholtz a 
little blindly ; no spectral complement is what is meant. On the other 
hand, the chapter on Optical Effects makes sound and conservative use 
of recent work upon the geometrical optical illusions. 


Etudes esthétiques. Par Lecnanas. Félix Alean, 1902. 


‘The essays in this book may each be studied separately, though many of 
them have a logical connexion with one another. The introduction and 
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the opening chapter deal with the general problems of the nature of 
beauty and of art; then follow a series of more special studies, suggested 
by the difficulties which encounter the artist in the reproduction of 
nature. Two more isolated chapters on the relations of art to curiosity 
and to morality close the book. 

In the Introduction M. Lechalas concludes, perhaps somewhat sum- 
marily, that beauty is to be identified with being. To this conception, 
as though aware of the difficulties involved in its application, he does 
not again return, but directs his attention, for the most part, to the 
concrete and material in wsthetic phenomena. In consequence, perhaps, 
of his anxiety to avoid a too strictly a priori treatment, he has, in several 
of these essays, decidedly overstepped the limits of «esthetic proper. In 
the essay on art and nature he is led somewhat astray by a too exclusive 
consideration of the merely external in nature. ‘The difficulties, the 
unavoidable limitations to which the artist is subjected in the endeavour 
to reproduce this aspect of nature, invite a discussion of the general laws 
which govern artistic reproduction: and here M. Lechalas encroaches 
still more evidently upon foreign territory. The processes, physical, 
physiological and psychical, which lie at the base of wsthetic experience, 
no doubt afford matter for interesting and fruitful investigation ; but of 
the significance of the experience, as a complete, given whole, such in- 
vestigation can tell us nothing, and therefore the claim of certain of 
these essays to the title of «esthetic studies is a doubtful one. Apart 
from this, the problems under discussion, many of them extremely in- 
tricate, M. Lechalas has treated with much insight and enthusiasm : his 
aim being rather to present the general state of scientific opinion in each 
case than to elaborate any theory of his own. In this he is perhaps 
wise, as the conclusions drawn must necessarily be very problematic. 
This method he has also pursued in the essays which fall more strictly 
within the province of «esthetic. ‘The two most widely accepted theories 
of the object of art, as emotional content or as beauty of form, are, in 
the chapter entitled “Qu’est-ce que lArt,” considered, illustrated, and 
condemned. Those, however, who agree with M. Lechalas in this con- 
demnation will hardly feel satisfied with his own conclusion, which is 
more a compromise between the other views than a solution of their 
apparent contradictions. M. Lechalas handles in a broad spirit several 
of the many aspects which the question of the relation of art to morals. 
presents: he condemns the fiction of UVart pour Vart, and while denying 
the necessity of a definite moral aim in the artist, insists on the fact 
that art, if rightly used, is a mighty power for good ; and that, in conse- 
quence, the employment of this force “ saurait étre réglé par elle-méme e 
par elle seule”. 

In a long chapter devoted to “L’Art et la Curiosit¢é,” M. Lechalas 
seeks to determine the ideal relation between these two principles, which 
are so antagonistic and yet so inseparable. To “la curiosit¢,” however, 
a double sense seems to attach, as sometimes it corresponds to our 
curiosity,” sometimes to a less ignoble desire for information. How- 
ever, both impulses have this in common that they are detrimental to 
the true wsthetic enjoyment, whether it be that our undue interest in 
the subject renders us too indifferent to the treatment, or that we are 
diverted from a proper appreciation of the artist’s meaning by the attrac- 
tion of historical detail. The greatest artists and poets have therefore, 
as M. Lechalas shows, obeyed a true instinct in making subject and 
local colour matters of subsidiary importance, although they could not 
be ignored altogether. 

As M. Lechalas relies so largely on the appeal to experience, his wide 
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acquaintance with the arts stands him in good stead. It is perhaps to 
be regretted, however, that for the illustration of the various problems 
he confines himself almost exclusively to one or another of the arts, and 
does not appeal equally to all: the general validity of his conclusions 
suffers in consequence. One feels especially that poetry does not receive 
her due weight as a witness. Another criticism which suggests itself 
in reading these studies is that the long and frequent quotations are 
detrimental to the unity and continuity of the argument. However, one 
must, perhaps, not expect too methodical a treatment in a work whose 
chief aim is evidently to stimulate and to suggest rather than to con- 
vince. And there are few readers who will not find stimulation in one 
or another of these essays, which embrace so wide a range of problems 
and variety of opinions. 
J. SHAWCROss. 


La Logique Morbide: I. L’ Analyse Mentale. Par N. Vascume and A, 
Vurpas. Paris: Socicté d’Editions Scientifiques et Littéraires, 
1903. Pp. xxviii, 268. Price 4 fr. 


M. Vaschide’s attention, we are told in the introduction, was drawn to 
this subject by his experimental researches on dreams. ‘lhe present 
volume is the first of a series which will be devoted to the analysis of 
pathological logic. It is dedicated to the famous psychologist M. Ribot, 
who prefaces it with a few pages of commendation. He has indeed mis- 
givings about the title of the work. It might have been better named 
a “study of pathological reasoning processes ” ; and we quite agree that 
from a certain point of view “pour la psychologie, il n’y a pas de raison- 
nements bons ou mauvais, mais des procédés discursifs de esprit qu'elle 
doit ¢tudier ”. Ribot and Vaschide think, however, that it would be 
mere hair-splitting to mark out the scope of such descriptive analysis of 
processes by which conviction is actually reached—to define the relations 
between this and normative logic. The hair, of whose existence M. 
Ribot seems rather uncomfortably conscious, proves really upon inspec- 
tion to be as thick and many-stranded as a trans-Atlantic cable. We 
note the omission, and call the attention of the analytical psychologist 
to the problem. 

The authors have described four cases in which mental analysis, a con- 
tinual pondering of somatic sensations, or of abstract ideas, or of external 
events, has resulted in the production of different kinds of delirium. The 
first case is one of so-called délire de négation ; the second one of délire du 
scrupule. ‘The third case, the description of which is all the more valu- 
able for being founded upon a lengthy communication written by the 
patient herself, is called by the authors ‘ Extrospection délirante’. The 
fourth is less detailed and decidedly less interesting than the other three. 
It is a case of “metaphysical delirium”. It is a record of the incoherent 
speculations of a degenerate about the sun, the fixed stars, and other 
astronomical facts of which he knew little, understood less, and could 
hardly be said to reason about. Nor do the authors claim that there 
was even the appearance of cogency in the processes by which he reached 
his conclusions. The interest of the other cases, on the other hand, first 
consists in the fact that, owing to a habit of morbid self-analysis, certain 
elements in the patients’ coenesthesia, or in their general external experi- 
ence, were singled out, intensified, exaggerated, and distorted. ‘These 
experiences provided the premisses for conclusions which were reached 
by processes of argument acknowledged by the physicians to wear no 
slight appearance of cogency. In the case of Charlotte R. who fancied 
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her flesh and bones had turned into iron, and in that of Renée Marie who 
fancied she had for years been secretly married to a certain gentleman of 
her acquaintance, the conclusions were false because the premisses were 
so wide of the truth. ‘The really interesting question is how the false 
premisses were elaborated. ‘The authors’ explanations are not precisely 
clear; and they are couched in the queerest possible French. But by 
the exercise of a good deal of patience, and some ingenuity, the reader 
will be able to construct for himself out of the facts scattered through 
chapters ii. and iv. some idea of the genesis of two curious kinds of 
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Beitriiqe zur Kinderpsychologic und Piidagogik. Nou Dr. G. 
STaNLEY Hany. ‘Translated into German, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. JosepH STIMPFL. 


It is noteworthy that the articles on “ Child-Study” by Dr. Stanley Hall, 
which have, from time to time, appeared in American periodicals, have 
been first collected in a German edition. No country has been so much 
influenced by German pedagogy as the United States, and, as Rektor 
Ufer, the general editor of the series, points out, this influence is a 
reciprocal one. 

Thirteen articles are collected in this volume; six of them are on the 
general question of Child-Study and its relation to education, whilst 
others are detailed investigations of particular psychoses. 

The first article by Dr. Stanley Hall on Child-Study and its relation to 
education deals with the criticisms of which the following are typical. He 
has little difficulty in rebutting appeals to popular sentiment such as 
those of Prof. Minsterbere when declaring that his own children should 
never be mentally vivisected; that they should be loved, not studied ; 
and he points out that the precocious self-consciousness, which children 
under observation are supposed to develop, is a bogey of the imagination. 
Moreover, it may very well be contended that the independence of theory, 
which the statistical investigations in Child-Study are supposed to exhibit, 
is more apparent than real. Of course there are collections of relatively 
little value, but, speaking generally, the framing of the questions to 
which answers are required is a matter involving a very considerable 
grasp of psychologival theory and some prevision of the results. A 
more cogent objection is the little value that matter collected by un- 
trained observers is likely to possess. In an investigation on the de- 


by the lack of knowledge shown even among the best teachers. but, as 
Dr. Stanley Hall points out, much depends on the kind of question 
which is asked, and much depends on the way in which the teachers are 
told to obtain answers. There will be errors undoubtedly, and many of 
them. ‘There are errors, too, in the most brass-instrumental psychology, 
and the information collected, if not duly rounded and fitted into theo- 
retical compartments, has still a suggestive value even for the psychologist 
of the laboratory. Moreover, there is a stimulating effect which the 
teacher may derive even from relatively unimportant observations made 
in answer to relatively inexact questions. But Dr. 5. Hall tends to press 
the claims of child-study upon the teacher with rather exaggerated force. 
The teacher’s attitude is, necessarily, other than that of the pure scientist, 
and the endeavour to submerge his function beneath that of the investi- 
gator is, for obvious practical reasons, inadmissible. It is not due, at 
least nowadays, to the « priori and scholastic ways of psychologists that 
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we have no philosophy of education, nor can philosophy and ethies be 
merely conversant with a progressive developmentalism. There is, too, 
in Dr. Hall’s work what might fitly be described as the psychological 
bias in education. The primitive child mind is not to be exalted into 
supremacy because we happen to be greatly interested in it. The 
teacher’s absorption in this study is apt to make him neglect the 
normative moral sciences, which are the guides for his aims if not, in 
all cases, for his methods. Psychology should show how, along the lines 
of least resistance, to substitute the new for the old, the mature for the 
undeveloped, and should not induce a sentimental satisfaction with what 
is crude and infantile. 

But, even if all this be admitted, there still remains a vast field for 
inquiry of a highly useful nature in the investigation, with age and 
environment fully allowed for, into the actual content of children’s 
minds; and one of the most valuable articles deals with the concepts 
which children possess on entering school. Even here, however, there 
is a pedagogical danger, for the ignorance which is so startlingly shown 
in such statistical returns is apt to throw undue emphasis on the mere 
collection of perceptive material rather than the thoughtful elaboration 
of it. A few summarised results are worth noting. Questioning children 
collectively we find produces results of little value. ‘“ The better off the 
parents, the stiller and less imitative the child.” I commend this state- 
ment to the ultra-lroebellians, whose insistence on self-activity often 
degenerates into the notion that unrestrained physical movement is a 
requisite to the mental education of the voung. Colour names are 
developed, it is said, in the order black, white, red, green, blue, yellow. 
This is not the order of colour-development in primitive peoples, as Dr. 
Rivers’s researches have shown : nor is it the order of development of 
colour names in London school-infants, where blue precedes green, so 
far as my own investigations indicate. 

“Bovs seem more likely than girls to be ignorant of common things 
abont them.” Primary school teachers in Germany, we are told, spend 
much time in talking of objects and drawing them; talking of objects 
there is mueh of, but IT have seen no ease in which drawing was used 
in connexion with object lessons, though it is sometimes done in Eng- 
land. ‘To those who say nowadays that to learn the names of letters is 
unnecessary for introducing young children to the art of reading, | com- 
mend the following: ‘A child may be said to know almost nothing, at 
least for school purposes, if he has no generally recognised name ” for 
objects. 

“Figures, or number signs, almost create arithmetic.” This is in-, 
teresting as a blow at the over-concretion which primary schools have 
recently suffered from. 

Coloured sounds are numerous among children, the author says, but 
tries to explain it by association or analogy. Probably, however, dis- 
sociation of an original miity— perhaps confusion is a better word—is 
more likely to explain the subsequent separation of sense data than is 
the union, at this stage, to be explained by the association of originally 
distinct sensations. 

The ideas of wrong in children are much more distinct than those of 
right is a smumary on the section on Moral Ideas in the young. All these 
points are both valuable to the teacher and suggestive to the psychologist. 

In the “Story of a Sand-heap,” the fifth article in the collection, we 
have what is described as a pedagogical idyll. 

A number of boys on successive holidays convert a sand-heap into a 
miniature village with fields, houses, horses, cows, poultry. Prominent 
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among the benefits of this playful construction were, according to Dr. 
Hall, the industrial training in Woodwork which was involved, and the 
valuable civic training which arose out of the discussion amongst the 
boys of various problems of government. It is interesting to find that, 
like children of a larger growth, they inflated their currency to meet 
difficulties, that “ prices were affected, and that a few sales were made 
at prices so high as to cause embarrassment later”. Railroads were 
proposed, but never constructed, one reason being that they would inter- 
fere with teaming. The “theory of an annual year of jubilee and a release 
from last year’s debts” was only upheld by the poorer boys and was not 
adopted. Speaking generally, the author thinks that this is education 
according to Nature in its best form, and that here we have “ perfect 
mental sanity and unity; but with more variety than in the most hetero- 
geneous and soul-disintegrating school curriculum”. All this is interesting, 
but is not its value somewhat overrated 2?) An opportunity is given to 
some boys (the little girls, we read, were most destructive) to work out 
some of their primitive conceptions of society in plastic material and they 
avail themselves of it. But I do not believe thereby that educational 
problems receive easy solution, though I am quite prepared to admit 
that the study of such natural experiments may be of much service to 
pedagogy in enabling it to get a real grip of the spontaneous working of 
young minds. 


W. H. WINcu. 


Kunst und Moral: eine disthetische Untersuchung. Von Dr. Emit Retcu, 
Privat docent an der Universitit Wien. Wien, 1901. Manz’sche 
k.u.k. Hof-Verlags- u. Universitiits- Buchhandlung. 


The writer guards anxiously against the anticipation that his book will 
contain a theory of the relationship of art to morals. Not theories, as 
he repeatedly warns us, but facts are his aim. We seek in vain to con- 
trol the artist’s practice by decree or dogma: the important thing is to 
know what this practice is and does, the influence which art actually 
exercises as a factor in life. 

The book is, somewhat roughly, divided into three parts. In a short 
introduction Dr. Reich points out how the fallacious tendency to reduce 
all phenomena to a single principle has been detrimental to a right under- 
standing of the problem in question. Instead of regarding either of these 
functions (the artistic and ethical) as merely a form of the other, we 
must conceive the relation between them as one of reciprocal action. 
We shall then see that neither the moral, nor the artistic value of any 
object provides the highest standard of estimation, but that both must 
be subordinated to its general value for human life. Equally fallacious 
is a complete divorcing of the two functions : the dogma of Part pour Part 
can only be maintained by an wsthetic of form, to which the nature of the 
content is a matter of perfect indifference. 

Before pursuing further this point of view, Dr. Reich passes to an 
historical development of the problem. One cannot but feel somewhat 
surprised, seeing how averse Dr. Reich is to theorising himself, that he 
should devote more than half of his book to the theories of others. As 
the actual practice of art is the theme of main interest for him, we should 
rather have expected this to be the subject of his historical survey. At 
least one cannot help regretting the decision which led him to omit the 
more popular writers, save such as are less well known, and to confine 
himself to ‘ Fachphilosophen’. For if speculations about art have any 
vital influence either on artist or public, this influence is surely greater 
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in writings which make the widest appeal. Apart from this, Dr. Reich 
has given a clear and interesting sketch—a difficult task, where so much 
compression was necessary—of the gradual emancipation of art from 
morality: or rather of her progress “from slavery through freedom to vol- 
untary service”. In reaction against the undue pretensions of morality 
there grew a tendency to disclaim all connexion, which has in its turn 
given way to the more scientific and impartial recognition of an essential 
affinity. To illustrate this movement, Dr. Reich quotes a wide variety 
of opinion, drawn from the «esthetic of Germany, France, England and 
Italy. To the fact that Dr. Reich is writing for » German public, we owe 
an appreciative treatment of Ruskin. 

In the third, the critical part of the book, Dr. Reich develops the line 
of thought indicated in the introduction. While still careful to avoid 
dogmatising, he does not conceal from us in what direction his sympathies 
lie: with those, namely, for whom, to quote his own words, “ the most 
important matter is not to enjoy specific emotions, but to preserve the 
welfare of their souls”. Art, whatever we hold its sphere or mission to 
be, does in fact exercise a most vital influence on our character and sen- 
timents. The artist aims at communicating his own impressions, beliefs, 
and aspirations, in fine his view of life ; and his work, if it influence at all, 
cannot fail to influence through its content as well as its form. The young, 
especially, turn to art with a definite desire to learn something of life. 
Hence the artist is forced to be a teacher whether he will or not: for 
“die Kunst muss wirken”. He cannot therefore afford to cultivate his 
art without a purpose, or with no purpose save a perfection of form to 
which the content is indifferent. In the work of all great artists, the 
existence of wider and often extra-iesthetic aims is evident. So too, the 
public in enjoying, the critic in estimating, art is justified in regarding the 
content as of primary importance, although this may involve a sacrifice 
of the purely artistic attitude. For, to quote again, “the artistic value 
of a work of art is not affected by its possible moral condemnation, but 
its value for life 7s”—a conclusion with which all must, in part at least, 
agree. We may indeed take exception to the first statement, and reply 
that artistic approval, if it be honest, rests on artistic enjoyment, and 
that this demands the assent of our whole nature, and cannot therefore 
be compatible with moral disapprobation. But Dr. Reich’s final state- 
ment is surely convincing: ‘value for life’ means moral value, even if 
it means something more ; and it is this ‘ Lebenswert’ with which we 
are finally concerned, and which alone secures permanence for any human 
production. For nothing can live itself, which does not help the life of 
the world. But it is as human productions that works of art are in the 
last issue to be judged and estimated. 

Dr. Reich informs us that his book nearly coincides in its subject- 
matter with his lectures on the relation of art to morality. Perhaps this 
accounts for a certain desultoriness of treatment, which suggests the 
spoken rather than the written word; and which, though attractive in 
itself, makes it at times difficult to follow his line of thought. Especially 
the critical part of the work, which is the most valuable, would repay a 
more systematic, possibly also a more expansive, treatment. The earnest 
and impartial spirit in which the book is written, will recommend it to all 
whom the problem interests—whether their interest be chiefly specula- 
tive or practical. 

J. SHAWCROSs. 
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Von Fithlen Wollen und Denker— Eine Psychologische Skizze. Tueopor 
Lipps. [Heft 13 and 14 of the Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Psycho- 
logische Forschung, Sammlung 3.) Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1902. Pp. 
viii., 196. 

Kinhetten und Relationem—KEine Skizze zur Psychologie der Apperzeption. 
THEODOR Lipps. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1902. Pp. iv., 106. 


Prof. Lipps is in a way the despair of the reviewer, particularly of the 
reviewer whose space is sternly limited by editorial command. This is 
partly because of the extraordinary amount of psychological material 
which he contrives to compress into so small a space, but partly, alas! 
also because of his own somewhat perverse love of elaborate classifica- 
tions and subdivisions which it fairly passes the wit of man—of one 
man at any rate—to retain in the memory for ten pages together. It is 
quite impossible to give anything like a conspectus in brief compass of 
the argument of his two pamphlets—of which the second is a sort of 
semi-independent appendix to the first; but both, especially the first, 
must be heartily commended to all readers who care for subtle psycho- 
logical analysis and are willing to weary the recalcitrant flesh in the 
pursuit of it. The former and longer monograph, modestly described as 
a “sketch,” leaves hardly any problem of the effective and conative side 
of mental life untouched. The author’s general point of view may be 
gathered from his definition of feelings as “the immediate symptoms in 
consciousness of the ways in which psychical processes are related to the 
soul or complex of mental life”. It follows of course from such a detini- 
tion that the varieties of feeling must be infinitely numerous, and the 
main object of the work is to reduce this infinite manifold to some sort 
ot order by means of a system of classification too complex to be briefly 
described, but ultimately depending upon a threefold subdivision of all 
feelings into (1) perceptive and apperceptive; (2) object-feelings and 
perception- (or apperception- ) feelings; (3) feelings of freedom and of 
constraint (gehundenhert). Particularly suggestive is the discussion of 
wish and will (ch. vi.). of feelings of value (ch. vii.), and of “ obligation” 
(ch. ix.). 

The main thesis of the second and briefer sketch are that all relations 
are psychologically either relations between an apperceptive subject and 
the object or relations between objects “ established by my apperception,” 
and similarly that every form of “unity” is ultimately the creation of 
the subject’s act of “‘apperception”. “The concepts which govern all 
our thinking ... are not taken from perception or sensation, but are 
modes of apperceptively uniting a manifold, which are founded on the 
nature of mind”. Thus Prof. Lipps comes, as he says, to the Kantian 
position, and like Kant exposes himself to the serious question—“ is the 
antithesis between ‘taken from perception’ and ‘founded on the nature 
of mind’ ultimately sound ?” 
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X.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuitosopuicaL Review. Vol. xi., No. 5. M.F. Washburn. ‘ Psycho- 
logical Analysis in System-Making.’ [An examination of certain sys- 
tematic works of Wundt, Ebbinghaus and Miinsterberg, to determine 
(1) how they define the mental element, (2) upon what basis (if at all) 
they make the division between classes of elements, (3) how they define 
attribute, and (4) how they classify attributes. The differences in the 
three systems “are due to different conceptions of the nature of analysis, 
to different views about the relation of an attribute to that on which 
it depends, and to different conceptions of the relation between epistem- 
ology and psychology and the former’s right to influence” a psychology. 
The first two points are mere matters of definition, and agreement upon 
them would constitute an important advance in psychological method.] 
F. C. French. ‘The Philosophy of Religion: Its Aim and Scope.’ 
[There are three main methods whereby philosophy has dealt with 
the religious problem. (1) The method of elimination (Xenophanes 
and Plato, the natural theology of the eighteenth century, Comte 
and Spencer) “proposes to rationalise religion by striking out all that 
is false in theory and pernicious in practice, thus leaving only what 
is good and true”. (2) That of addition (Scholasticism) accepts 
the dogmas of a given religion as unquestionably true ; it seeks to 
furnish a rational basis for religion as it finds it. (3) The method of 
‘philosophy of religion,’ a nineteenth century growth, takes religion “as 
a fact in human life to be interpreted” ; the positive religions are “ steps 
in the historical development of the religious consciousness”. To de- 
termine the aim and scope of this ‘philosophy of religion,’ we must 
consider the natural relations of religion and philosophy. (a) Intellect- 
ually, philosophy itself, to be complete, must contain an interpretation 
of religion as at any rate one of the important factors in human life. 
(b) Practically, religion for its own sake needs a philosophical interpre- 
tation.] H.H. Bawden. ‘The Functional View of the Relation between 
the Psychical and the Physical.’ [Explanations of the relation of mind 
to body are either ontological or teleological. The former are either 
theories of causality (interactionism, materialism, spiritualism), or 
theories of parallelism (pre-established harmony, agnosticism). The 
latter “regard the psychical and physical as functional distinctions 
within the one concrete knowable reality of experience”. “ What was 
at first a purely practical distinction was gradually transformed into an 
ontological distinction. . . . The solution of the problem lies in getting 
back to the principle involved in the practical attitude, though now 
... in a reflective, conscious way.” We begin with immediate experi- 
ence. Within this emerges the distinction of means (the physical world) 
and ends or values to be realised (psychical). Experience is thus psychi- 
cal only at critical or nodal points. The distinction in question is purely 
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methodological.| W. H. Sheldon. ‘The Concept of the Negative.’ 
We have two questions: What positive, definite information is implied 
in a negative judgment? and: Is the negative objective and factual, or 
merely subjective? The usual logical answer to the second question 
is that the negative is indefinite (Lotze) and empty (Bradley) ; therefore 
it cannot be factual. But, in examining the first question, we find that 
“there is a tendency, as knowledge advances, for negative judgments 
to equal positive ones as regards the information conveyed. If the field 
within which knowledge works has been narrowed until two alternatives 
only remain, . . . the negation gives positive information; thus its in- 
definiteness is removed.” But, again, this position revives the second 
question: if definite, why not (in special cases) factual? Indeed, the 
negative judgment always implies some positive knowledge, on which 
it is based; it is always a comparison, a relating between a given and 
a not-given. Hence there is nothing, in the nature of things, to prevent 
a negation--a negative comparison—from being objectively valid. A 
negative conceptual entity (1) may be defined, and must be defined 
negatively, because no perception is brought in; (2) has no logical 
impossibility about it; and (3) is factually useful, in order to an in- 
telligible description or explanation of a certain property of space.] 
Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. 
Notes. M. W. Calkins. ‘The Psychology of Mental Arrangement.’ 
{Critique of Bentley’s paper in American Journal of Psychology, xii.] 
Vol. xi, No. 6. A. Lefevre. ‘Epistemology and Ethical Method.’ 
[The scientific or empirical method in ethics implies an epistemology. 
It implies “that our primary experiences somehow bring us_ face 
to face with reality, and that all further elaboration on the part of 
thought means the addition of mental predicates and the erection of 
an ideal system for which we have no guarantee of real validity”. 
Its premisses “predefine the nature of a /fact, preclude from the 
realm of fact many of the elements that go to make up the complex 
structure of human knowledge, and predetermine the source of validity 
and truth”. If we set out for a better epistemology, and hold that 
knowing is all of a piece, we lose the distinction of ‘ speculative’ and 
‘real’; we find that the interpreting activity of consciousness is the 
precondition of experience at large; we get our test, not in primitive 
‘pure experience,’ but in “a higher judgment of the coherence of our 
system of knowledge”. The genetic method is of value to ethics only as 
describing the way in which a conscious self asserts its personal identity 
as the underlying unity of its transient experiences.| J. A. Leighton. 
‘The Study of Individuality.’ [ The principle of individuation is an im- 
mediate state of feeling, which at once constitutes a permanent unity of 
life and holds a developing and differentiating content of consciousness.” 
““The inner principle of individuality is not to be understood by any 
process of syllogism or formal inductive inference, but only by the exer- 
cise of a sympathetic imagination, by an intuitive apprehension akin to 
that involved in the appreciation of a work of art.” This thesis has 
important bearings for logic and epistemology, for ethics and pedagogies, 
even for metaphysics. ‘To know the Absolute, is to appreciate the 
innermost nature of the individual life, and the various types of human 
individuality, from the side of their meanings and implications as ele- 
ments in the organised system of reality.”]| R.B. Perry. ‘ Poetry and 
Philosophy.’ [Characterisation of non-philosophical (Whitman, Shake- 
speare) and of philosophical poets (Omar Khayyam, Wordsworth, Dante). 
“The philosopher-poet is he who visualises a fundamental interpretation 
of the world. ... The philosopher proper has the sterner and less 
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inviting task of rendering such an interpretation articulate to thought. 
That which the poet sees, the philosopher must define ”: cf. the relation 
between Goethe and Spinoza.] K.Gordon. ‘Spencer’s Theory of Ethics 
in Its Evolutionary Aspect.’ [In all the four views (physical, psycholo- 
gical, biological, sociological) under which Spencer formulates his ethical 
doctrine, “the end of moral action is for him a fixed end, a goal, a static 
goal. The Good is variously expressed as the equilibrium of forces, as 
the balance of functions, as habit completed and pleasure attained, and 
as society perfected.’’ A consistently evolutionary theory would insist 
that there is no last limit or final goal of evolution ; that critical moments 
and unsettled problems are the very condition of conscious life and mora] 
action. In Spencer’s exposition, evolution is merely incidental, an his- 
torical accident.] Discussion. Hl Barker and E. Albee. ‘A Recent 
Criticism of Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics” [Criticism of Albee’s position 
in his History of English Utilitarianism, and reply.] Reviews of Books. 
Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. 


PsycHoLoGicAL Review. Vol. ix., No. 5. G@. ML Stratton. ‘Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of California.’ m1. 
G. M. Stratton. ‘Visible Motion and the Space Threshold.’ [The 
doctrine that visual motion is a primitive form of sensibility independent 
of local discrin:ination finds no experimental warrant. The perception of 
motion seems to be . . . the perception that a sensation is changing its 
space relations, the motion itself furnishing a decidedly favourable, but 
by no means unique, set of conditions for appreciating such differences of 
space relationship.” The discrimination is often immediate ; but even so 
the apparently simple ‘ psychic stroke’ is really a complex act.] Iv. G. M. 
Stratton. ‘The Method of Serial Groups.’ [An attempt to legitimate 
the blank experiment, to introduce it as a continuous and regular element 
of the procedure, in the method of minimal changes.] v. M. L. Nelson. 
‘The Effect of Subdivisions on the Visual:Estimate of Time.’ [In in- 
tervals between three and sixty seconds, there is a “temporal illusion 
very similar to the space illusion of sight”. The filled ‘stretch’ is over- 
estimated. <A single division, however, does not, as Meumann found it 
did, shorten the temporal estimate. As the standard interval is in- 
creased, the illusion decreases, till it is finally lost.] R. Macdougall. 
‘The Relation of Auditory Rhythm to Nervous Discharge.’ [The ele- 
mentary condition of the phenomenon of rhythm is threefold: the 
periodic accentuation (not necessarily connected with any specific type 
of objective change) of an auditory succession (7.¢., a repetition of fune- 
tionally integrated groups) under specific temporal relations (a narrowly 
limited range of rates). It is given with “the laws of periodicity of 
functioning in the bodily organism”. The mechanism involved is two- 
fold: “a periodical facilitation and inhibition of nervous activity,” arising 
from the relation between the periodicity of its own rhythm of function- 
ing and certain intervals in the objective series of stimulations, and “a 
motor accompaniment in the form of sensation reflexes occurring in 
some part of the bodily organism”. The rhythm activity represents 
a relatively undifferentiated type of reaction. “Its appearance as a 
spontaneous exercise and as a reflex accompaniment is a manifestation 
of the primitive tendency to reaction towards presented objects, and of 
an equally primitive tendency to perpetuate a movement once made.” 
It belongs to the activities of early ages of development, and of the lower 
parts of the nervous system: c/., the persistent and exaggerated types 
of rhythmical motor activity shown in certain abnormal conditions. 
Hence dominant and effective rhythm can exist only in simple musical 
and poetic compositions ; in the ‘higher’ kinds, secondary factors, more 
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complicated co-ordinations—not new rhythms of more synthetic type— 
are the basis of appreciation. The constitution of objective rhythmical 
forms and the laws of their synthesis are to be sought in the relation 
of the successive sounds of the rhythmical sequence to a co-ordinated 
system of motor impulses.] Discussion and Reports. E. B. Titchener. 
* The Relations of Feeling and Attention. [Critical note upon the results 
of Zonetfand Meumann. Philosophische Studien, xviii.]| K. Gordon. ‘On 
MeDougall’s Observations Regarding Light and Colour Vision.’ [MceDou- 
gall’s conclusions are often premature, sometimes logically surprising. 
The Hering, Muller, Franklin theories are in the line of progress ; 
MeDougall’s is a step backward. Especially questionable is his explana- 
tion of the sensation black.] HE. F. Buchner. ‘Some Characteristics of 
the Genetic Method.’ [The genetic method (1) “ presupposes the work 
of analysis as being more or less completed,” and selects from analytical 
results such lowest forms of conscious action as feeling, instinct, auto- 
matic processes. It thus has a special material and a special field. It 
combines induction and deduction, the ‘thing’ and the ‘ process’ views 
of mind. The method (2) leads to a psychology which is very different 
from stimulus psychology, and tends to do away with brain psychology : 
a psychology in which method and content are identified. (3) [t removes 
the old-time dispute about psychical causation, and seeks to fill the void 
left by that removal. (4) It is not, as is sometimes said, the ‘ final and 
the highest method of psychology’; but it is the right way of attacking 
one of the veritable problems of mind. (5) It makes characteristic 
assumptions: of racial consciousness, of psychological heredity, ete.] 
Psychlogical Literature. New Books. Notes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xiii., No.3. $. Bell. ‘A 
Preliminary Study of the Emotion of Love between the Sexes.’ [Portion 
of a comprehensive study of the normal psychology of sex; account, 
with typical cases from questionary returns, of the first two stages in 
the genesis of sexual emotion. (1) Children of three to eight years of 
age. “The presence of the emotion is shown by . . . hugging, kissing, 
lifting each other, scuftling, sitting close to each other; confessions to 
each other and to others, talking about each other when apart; seeking 
each other and excluding others, grief at being separated ; giving of gifts, 

. . making sacrifices, . . . jealousies, ete.” Discussion of the primacy 
of touch in sexual emotion. (2) Girls, eighth to twelfth; boys, eighth 
to fourteenth year. “Shyness, modesty, especially in girls, self-con- 
sciousness and consequent efforts towards self-repression ; inhibition of 
the spontaneous, impulsive love-demonstrations” of Stage (1). ‘Con- 
spicuous absence of pairing; . . . mutual confessions are seldom made.” 
“The impulse to conceal the emotion . . . is fundamental.” Significance 
of games in which both sexes are engaged ; influences of teasing, showing 
off, ete.| E. F. Buchner. ‘Fixed Visualisation: Three New Forms.’ 
[Full description of a number, day and month form. The biographical 
data throw no light on the genesis of the forms, and the writer makes 
no attempt to explain them.] C.J. France. ‘The Gambling Impulse.’ 
[A study of gambling, historical and critical, the latter based upon ques- 
tionary returns. (1) In face of chance and risk, two opposite feelings 
arise: fear and faith. In gambling, the ‘ faith-type’ of man is selected. 
Belief in immunity from harm, in ultimate success, “this feeling of 
certitude is the great biological organ which functions to suppress the 
idea of chance and to minimise the respect for the danger in risk”. (2) 
Man has evolved in an environment of uncertain content. ‘The need 
of tension, together with the feeling of faith in one’s safety, is perhaps 
one of the most effective of all agents reacting against the great psychic 
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tendency towards fixity.” (3) The emotional intensity of gambling is 
further due to the presence of many of the strongest egoistic instinctive 
feelings. The key to the psychology of excess, to the tendency to seek 
intensive emotional situations, may be “the attempt, through natural 


selection, to put oneself on a higher metabolic Jevel”. (4) Man easily 
fe lapses from intellectual effort and sustained active attention. Gambling 


is seductive as offering the rewards of work without our working. (5) 
Regarded as play, gambling is of great sociological and ethical import- 
ance. “In play, for a long time at least, the race would revive its psychic 
past, having created the stimuli prevalent in its primitive environment.” 
The ‘ psychie centres’ may seem to become rudimentary, and yet go on 
in active function, as play centres. ‘“ Play would thus be an index to the 
history of the psychic life.” (6) Gambling, as all similar instinct-activi- 
ties, cannot be stamped out, but should be channelised into harmless 
courses.] R. R. Gurley. ‘The Habits of Fishes.’ [Deals principally 
with the native American Salmonids. (1) The significant fact in the 
i temperature-relations of fishes is the distribution of spawning with re- 
ea ference to the signs of the temperature-zodiac ; (2) the immediate 
stimulus to spawning is the definite temperature trend in one direction ; 
(8) structurally similar forms tend strongly to sustain in their spawning 
similar relations to the temperature-curve (certain apparent exceptions 
can be harmonised with this law) ; (4) for a given species the tempera- 
ture-relations which determine its migration and probably also its 
geographical distribution are the same as those that determine its 
“s spawning; (5) these facts demonstrate the presence of a nervous 
z mechanism that is responsive to temperature; (6) this mechanism is 
a character of prime importance, and is entitled to at least super-family 
rank ; (7) its existence explains why with spawning in cooling water is, 
and must be, associated migration to cooler water with boreal distri- 
= bution ; and with spawning in warming water, migration to warmer 
4 water with austral distribution; (8) by a working backwards from the 
time of most successful hatching, the time of spawning has’ been de- 
termined by way of natural selection ; (9) the spawning time being 
thus fixed, natural selection, by a further working backward, has de- 
vs termined the time of precedent migration.] E.C. Sanford. ‘Mental 
Growth and Decay.’ [A psychologist’s sketch of mental devélopment, 
from the first beginnings of mind at or before birth to the final failure 
and break-down of the powers in old age.” Brief descriptions of the 
seven ages of man: babyhood, childhood, youth, young manhood, middle 
age, the period of the elderly, senescence: in the light of two general 
laws of growth—Minot’s law, that “the time required to accomplish a 
4 change of a given extent increases with the age of the organism” (with 
i Fiske’s corollary of long infancy and high ultimate development), and 
ss Wundt’s law that “the later stage arises solely from the preceding stage, 


and yet appears to be a new creation in comparison with it”.] Litera- 
ture. Notes. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, Vol. xiii., No.2. L. C. Steward- 
son. ‘The Moral Aspects of the Referendum.’ [A study of the moral 
and political effects of the institution as exhibited in Switzerland and 
the United States.] J. E. McTaggart. ‘Some Considerations Relating 
to Human Immortality.’ [My self cannot be regarded as an activity of 
my body, since matter has no existence apart from mind. My present 
body is not an essential condition of the existence of my self. The fact 
that material objects are transitory raises no presumption that the self 
is also transitory, since its character is disparate.] M. E. Robinson. 
‘Marriage as an Economic Institution.’ [An argument in favour of an 
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economic as opposed to a sentimental view of marriage, with suggestions 
for establishing a system of giving women a training for marriage.] J. 
W. Howerth. ‘What is Religion?’ [A criticism of various inadequate 
definitions leading to the conclusion that ‘religion is the effective desire 
to be in right relations to the power manifesting itself in the universe ’.] 
H. Sturt. ‘Happiness.’ [An analysis of the conception of happiness 
leading to the result that it is to be distinguished from pleasure and can 
be neither the end nor the criterion of conduct.| J. B. Pratt. ‘The 
Ethics of St. Augustine.’ [Exposition and criticism.] Book Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
H. Ebbinghaus. ‘ Register zu den Biinden 1-25.’ [Contains index of 
names (contributors and authors reviewed), list of reviewers, general 
subject index, and index of division headings.] Bd. xxix., Heft 4 und 5. 
M. Schaternikoff. ‘ Ueber den Einfluss der Adaptation auf die Erschei- 
nung des Flimmerns.’ [Under the conditions of twilight vision (7.¢., with 
very faint lights), the fusion frequencies increase with enhancement of 
the perceived brightness, whether this enhancement be effected by in- 
crease of the light intensity or by progressive adaptation to dark. On 
the other hand, with intensive lights the fusion frequency lessens as 
adaptation to dark increases: this result holds for white as for coloured 
light. The former result might have been expected ; the latter is expli- 
cable only if we assume two mechanisms in the visual apparatus (rod 
theory), and ascribe a greater inertia to the rods than to the cones.] ML 
Schaternikoff. ‘Neue Bestimmungen iiber die Vertheilung der Dim- 
merungswerthe im Dispersionsspectrum des Gas- und des Sonnenlichts.’ 
[Redetermination, by improved methods, of the distribution of brightness 
in a colourless spectrum (as seen with weak absolute intensity of light 
and complete adaptation to dark). The maximum lies at 587°2 py for the 
gas spectrum, and at 529°3 yp for the spectra of blue sky and direct sun- 
light.] V.Benussi. ‘ Ueber den Einfluss der Farbe auf die Grésse der 
Zollnerschen Tiiuschung.’ - part of an extended experimental study : 
summary is given below.] E. Storch. ‘Ueber die Wahrnehmung 
musikalischer Tonverhiiltnisse: Antwort an Dr. A. Samojloff.’ [Brief 
recapitulation and defence of the author’s theory, given in vol. xxvii., 
361 ff] K. Groos. ‘ Experimentelle Beitriige zur Psychologie des 
Erkennens.—1r. Die Anregung von Fragen bei Schiilern.’ [Account of 
experiments by Griinewald, in many respects parallel to those described 
by the author in vol. xxv., 145 ff. (1) Distribution of the most important 
logical relations in the questions asked : the causal (and teleological) and 
the substantial (and attributive) relations head the list, as before. (2) 
Within the causal relation, regress (from effect to cause) has the pre- 
ponderance ; the interest in progress (cause to effect) increases, however, 
with increasing intellectual development. (3) The distinction between 
empty questions and questions of conjecture (questions with a germ of 
judgment) ; reply to Meinong’s criticism in his Ueber Annahmen ; accep- 
tance of Meinong’s Entscheidungsfrage for Vermuthungsfrage. (4) The 
proportion of questions of the second kind increases with advancing age, 
and within a given class is greater for the clever than for the dull 
scholars. Sketch of the general psychological procedure in active search 
for truth (in the putting of an Entscheidungsfrage) : this brings out the 
difference between logic and psychology, for the form of inference which 
is usually followed, and which is perhaps practically the most useful, is 
logically incorrect. Educational importance of studies like the present.] 
Literaturbericht. Heft 6. ‘V. Benussi. ‘ Ueber den Einfluss der Farbe 
auf die Grésse der Zéllnerschen Tiiuschung: Schluss.’ [Conclusion of 
this elaborate investigation, of which we can here quote only the results. 
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I. Ordinary binocular vision. (1) The illusion with a monochromatic 
figure of uniform brightness is greater, the greater the brightness differ- 
ence between background colour and figure colour. ‘The decrease of the 
illusion with decrease of the brightness difference extends, however, only 
to a certain point, beyond which it increases. With a bichromatic figure 
of different brightness, the illusion is greater the greater the given bright- 
ness difference between transverse line and ground, and the less the 
brightness difference between principal line and ground. If the former 
is constantly decreased, the latter increased, the magnitude of the illusion 
approximates constantly to zero. (2) Over and above the misplacement 
value (Ablenkungsvalenz) due to the brightness difference of figure and 
ground (transverse line and ground, principal line and ground), there is 
also a chromatic misplacement value in the narrower sense, primarily 
for green and violet. (3) The illusion decreases as the field of observa- 
tion decreases. The influence of eye movement along the principal line 
is, with monochromatic figures of equal brightness, indirectly to decrease 
the illusion ; with bichromatic figures of different brightness, to increase 
or decrease it, according to special conditions. (4) As regards the 
maximal values of the illusion with the two classes of figures, the 
observers fell into three well-marked groups. II. Haploscopic observa- 
tion. (1) With monochromatic figures of equal brightness, haploscopic 
combination of the parts reduces the illusion. The illusion is still a 
function of the brightness difference of figure and ground. A chromatic 
misplacement value is again recognisable. (2) With bichromatic figures 
of different brightness, the colour difference of transverse and principal 
lines reduces the illusion, even where other factors would lead us to 
expect its increase. A distinction must be made between the misplace- 
ment value of colour and the misplacement value of insistency (Aufdring- 
lichkeit), the former being realised only in monochromatic, the latter 
only in bichromatic figures. Colours that have no misplacement value. 
as colours, possess a misplacement value of insistency and conversely. 
A theoretical discussion of these facts is promised.] O. Rosenbach. 
‘Zur Lehre von den Urtheilstiiuschungen.’ [If figures (triangles, ovals. 
oblongs, angle-pieces, etc.) have their centres covered by a horizontal 
strip of paper (black, white, coloured), the covering appears, under 
certain conditions of observation, to be transparent ; so that the central 
parts are seen as tf through a veil. Since irradiation and after-images are 
ruled out, the author ascribes this phenomenon to a pure illusion of judg- 
ment. As, however, the supplied central parts are always outlined in 
accordance with the law of least resistance of eye movement (rounded, 
etc.), the influence of the sense organ must be admitted. The writer 
accordingly distinguishes three causes of illusions of judgment : inductive 
and deductive autosuggestion, and the effect of the physiological auto- 
matism of the organ of sense.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxx., Heft 1 und 2. 
E. Riemann. ‘ Die Scheinbare Vergrésserung der Sonne und des Mondes 
am Horizont.—1. Geschichte des Problems.’ [Historical sketch of ex- 
planations, from Aristotle to von Zehender, Zoth and Schaeberle.] P. 
Ranschburg. ‘Ueber Hemmung gleichzeitiger Reizwirkungen. Experi- 
menteller Beitrag zur Lehre von den Bedingungen der Aufmerksamkeit.’ 
[Experiments with the author’s mnemometer (stimuli: series of printed 
numerals) gave the following results: (1) Two to four place numbers are 
simultaneously apprehended and correctly repeated, with an exposure of 
one-third of a second, both by educated and (in the great majority of cases) 
by uneducated observers. (2) Five and six place numbers require a much 
more intensive concentration of attention ; errors and subjective uncer- 
tainty appear, even with practised and educated observers. (83) The 
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error of apprehension, with six place numbers, extends to one or two 
figures (hardly ever to three or four): the two are almost always juxta- 
posed. (4) One place errors occur in 90 per cent. of all experiments in 
the right half of the printed numeral: in two-thirds of these cases the 
penultimate number is wrongly read, in almost one-third the antepenul- 
timate. Two place errors also occur on the right of the numeral, atfect- 
ing generally the fourth and fifth digits. (5) One place errors may be 
referred to the following conditions: assimilation to similar reproductive 
elements; replacement of an obscurely perceived digit by a clearly 
perceived similar neighbouring digit ; replacement of an obscurely 
perceived digit by a neighbouring digit, without regard to similarity ; 
replacement of an obscurely perceived digit by some individually pre- 
ferred number. ‘Two place errors are in general permutations (I'inzi) 
or inversions Wundt, Zeitler). Similarity illusions also play their 
part. (6) The experiments showed that certain combinations of digits 
predisposed to illusion, while others were practically immune. Errors 
oceurred predominantly in numbers whose four right-hand digits con- 
tained two identical or similar figures in juxtaposition, or separated by 
one or two other figures. So we have two sets of conditions for illusion : 
the composition of the series of digits (homogeneous figures make for 
errors), and the natural attitude of attention (directed to the beginning 
of the series).—The rest of the paper is devoted to an examination of 
this result, that the limen of apprehension of simultaneous (or quickly 
successive) heterogeneous stimuli lies lower than that for homogeneous 
stimuli. It turns out that “similar elements, in proportion to the degree 
of their identity, inhibit the complete and autonomous development of 
the corresponding stimulus efiects”. The nature of the inhibitory pro- 
cess is illustrated by appeal to the introspections of the observers, and 
by a comparison with tonal fusion.}| N.Lossky. ‘Kine Willenstheorie 
vom voluntaristischen Standpunkte.’ [After a preliminary definition of 
voluntarism, as that psychological theory which makes voluntary actions 
typical of conscious process at large, the author discusses the constituents 
of the voluntary action, under the headings of effort; the feeling of 
activity ; change ; and states of consciousness. “ All phenomena in the 
individual consciousness may be divided into three groups : acts of will 
(‘my acts’), ‘acts in me’ [the psychical processes consisting of the efforts 
given to me and the corresponding changes], and states of conscious- 
ness.” These latter are mental phenomena (¢.y., the sensation black) 
which are not preceded by any effort, whether ‘mine’ or ‘ given to me’. 
The author’s conelusion is summed up in three propositions. (1) Every 
state of consciousness, so far as it is felt (empfundlen) as state of my con- 
sciousness, includes all the elements of a voluntary act: namely, my 
effort, the feeling of my activity, and a change attended by the feeling 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction ; and appears to me as if produced by 
me. Only efforts can be felt as ‘mine,’ even in the case that they 
are not accompanied by the other. elements of the voluntary act. 
(2) All conscious processes, so far as they are felt as ‘mine,’ include 
all the elements of the voluntary act, and are caused by ‘my’ efforts. 
Voluntarism may be finally defined as that psychological theory 
which sets out from this generalisation. (3) Will is the activity of 
consciousness, consisting in the fact that every state of consciousness 
directly felt as ‘mine’ is caused by ‘my’ efforts, and manifesting 
itself for the acting subject in the feeling of activity.] Literaturbericht. 
bd. xxx., Heft 3. E. Reimann. ‘Die scheinbare Vergrisserung der 
Sonne und des Mondes am Horizont. ii. Beobachtungen und Theorie.’ 
[Observation proves that the apparent diameter of the sun at the horizon 
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is more than thrice as great as its diameter at the zenith. Experiments 
with discs, undertaken with the view of testing theoretical interpretations 
of this phenomenon, lead to the conclusion that distance is the controlling 
factor. Of two objects seen under the same visual angle, the more remote 
appears the greater. And we take the sun at the horizon to be more 
remote, because we see it projected upon the apparent surface of the sky, 
and this surface is more remote at the horizon than at the zenith. Ex- 
periments leave no doubt as to the watch-glass shape of the sky ; height 
stands to horizontal radius, on the average, as 1:3°5. Finally, the ex- 
planation of this flattening must be sought in the presence of the atmo- 
sphere : the author works out his theory by comparing the air to fog or to 
a series of apposed glass plates. The clouded sky follows (or adapts 
itself to) the contour of the cloudless, not vice versa.] EH. Wiersma. 
‘Die Ebbinghaussche Combinations-methode.’ [Test of Ebbinghaus’ 
method of mutilated texts, with three groups of school children,—the 
schools being so chosen that the factors of age, sex, mental endowment, 
practice, fatigue could in large measure be isolated for separate study. 
Elaborate report of results: we can here merely note that Ebbinghaus’ 
own results are entirely confirmed. For psychopathological studies, the 
author emphasises the recommendation that the texts employed be not 
too easy.] Literaturbericht. Heft 4. F. Schumann. ‘ Beitriige zur 
Analyse der Gesichtswahrnehmungen. iii. Der Successivvergleich.’ [(1) 
The first section is occupied with a detailed proof of the fact (already 
well established by American investigators) that the presence of a memory 
image is not necessary for a judgment of comparison. (2) What, then, 
happens in such a judgment? The author emphasises four points: the 
‘cutting off’ of a part-magnitude, the expansion and contraction of atten- 
tion and the effect of absolute impression. He attempts an ontogenetic 
interpretation of the last-named factor. (3) The residual influence of the 
first perception cannot be accounted for by ‘unconscious’ mental pro- 
cesses or by cortical physiological processes. It is, perhaps, to be referred 
to subcortical centres : observations of Helmholtz and Hering bear out 
this conjecture : at the same time, the theory will not work in all cases. 
Ebbinghaus’ eye-movement theory is also inadequate. On the whole, 
then, the ‘ cutting off’ is to be ascribed to attention ; while the effect of 
absolute impression must be assigned to residual factors identical with 
those that condition the revival of ideas, and standing in close relation to 
the concept. The second part of the paper is taken up with an applica- 
tion of this theory of successive comparison to a large number of the 
standard optical illusions. The evidence offered is mainly that of intro- 
spective detail, and cannot we!l be summarised. The fact that many of 
the illusions lessen or disappear with continued observation is regarded 
by the author as in so far a proof of their foundation in judgment rather 
than in perception. Experiments with rectangles bring out the subjec- 
tive accentuation of the relatively longer side. Pure contrast illusions are 
referable to ‘Einstellung’ or ‘innere Anpassung’. The Miiller-Lyer 
(arrow-head and feather) illusion is carefully analysed, and Wundt’s 
interpretation rejected.] H. Ebbinghaus. ‘Ein neuer Apparat zur 
Kontrolle des Chronoskops.’ [A fairly cheap instrument, of great accu- 
racy, embodying essentially the principle of the original Hipp fall- 
apparatus.] Literaturbericht. Heft 5und9. F.Schumann. ‘ Beitrige 
zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrnehmungen: Schluss.’ [The author con- 
eludes his discussion with detailed criticisms of Lipps’ theory of the play 
of mechanical forces and of Witasek’s theory of perceptual illusion. He 
polemises successfully against Lipps’ doctrine of the memory image: 
(Vorstellungshild), and attacks Meinong’s law that “judgments which 
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express a diversity are, when referred not to the objects objectively 
compared but to the ideas which underlie the comparison, evident, and 
therefore true and right”. This part of the polemic is less convincing ; 
though Schumann is undoubtedly right in rejecting the evidence for the 
perceptual theory that has been found in Stadelmann’s hypnotic experi- 
ments. <A discussion of the eye-movement theory is promised at a future 
date. The paper ends with a summary, the principal points of which are : 
the dispensableness of a memory image in judgments of comparison ; the 
introspective warrant for the secondary impressions of ‘cutting off,’ of 
expansion and contraction, and of absolute impression of size; and the 
reference of the geometrical optical illusions to judgment rather than to 
perception.] R. Mueller. ‘Zur Kritik der Verwendbarkeit der plethys- 
mographischen Curve fiir psychologische Fragen.’ [An elaborate investi- 
gation into the physiological conditions of the plethysmographie curve and 
its variations, intended to cast doubt upon the psychological deductions 
especially of Lehmann and Wundt. Part i., on the instrument and the 
single-volume curve, traces the history of the plethysmograph, indicates 
sources of error, and sharply distinguishes the pressure-curve of the 
sphygmograph from the volume-curve of the plethysmograph (Fick, von 
Kries). Part ii., on the periodic oscillations of the volume-curve, treats. 
particularly of the Traube-Hering waves and the Mayer oscillations, 
while it also points out the appearance and characteristics of stimulus- 
waves and oscillations due to interference. The paper is soberly written, 
and keeps clear of polemic: it is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject.] R.Saxinger. ‘Dispositions-psychologisches iiber Gefiihls- 
complexionen.’ [(1) The author raises the questions whether feelings may 
exist side by side in consciousness (‘ coexistent’ feelings), whether they 
must fuse to a total feeling (‘compound’ feelings), whether both forms 
of complex feeling are found, according to circumstances, what is the 
nature of the total feeling, ete. ‘lwo preliminary sections deal with the 
dependence of feeling on the content of idea, and with the induction of 
change in affective disposition by feeling. (2) He proceeds to show, 
logically and by examples, that feelings may exist side by side in the 
same consciousness. This proposition holds when all weight is allowed 
to explanation in terms of ideated feeling (Vorstellung eines Gefiihls) and 
of Meinong’s Phantasiegefiihle, processes psychologically intermediate 
between idea and feeling proper. (3) More than this: the fusion of 
partial feelinigs to a total feeling, so generally maintained in the psy- 
chologies, cannot be substantiated. Lehmann’s principles of causation 
and association break down when closely examined. The analogy of the 
underlying complexions (Complerionsvorstellungen) leads, when fully carried 
out, to results diametrically opposite to those first suggested. The 
doctrines of affective compensation and of affective reinforcement can 
readily be harmonised with the law of coexistence. (4) Positive intro- 
spection confirms the argument: Wundt’s instances of doubt and of 
common feeling are really cases of coexistence. (5) Ribot’s theory of 
abstraction and Elsenhaus’ of generalisation of the feelings must now be 
remodelled to fit the facts.) IL. W. Stern. ‘Der Tonvariator.’ [Im- 
proved form of the author’s blown bottle instrument for the production 
of continuously changing tones. See Zeit., xi, 1895, 4.] W. vor 
Zehender. ‘Zur Abwehr einer Kritik des Herrn Storch.’ [Reply to 
criticism of the author’s articles of 1899 and 1900, which explained 
various illusions on the basis of Volkmann’s observation that lines which 
appear parallel really diverge from below upwards.] Literaturbericht. 
Bd. xxxi., Heft 1. ©. Rieger. ‘Ueber Muskelzustiinde.’ [First part of 
a paper in which the writer seeks to prove the thesis that “die Muskelm 
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lediglich als elastische Binder zu betrachten sind, deren Zugkraft aus- 
sehliesslich bestimint ist : erstens durch ihre Liinge, zweitens durch ihre 
Temperatur”.] T. Lipps. ‘Fortsetzung der “Psychologischen Streit- 
punkte”. iy. Zur Frage der geometrisch-optischen Tiiuschungen. v. Zur 
Psychologie der “Annahmen”.’ [The first of these critiques deals with 
the recent papers of Witasek and Benussi; the author finds in their re- 
sults confirmation of his own theory of the geometrical optical illusions. 
The second consists of a series of brief notes upon Meinong’s book 
Ucher Annahmen.| Literaturbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOsOPHISCHE Kritik. bd. exxi., 
Heft 1. Eduard von Hartmann. ‘Die Psychophysische Causalitat.’ 
[Neither the epiphenomenal theory, nor the double-aspect theory, nor 
subjective idealism is true. There is a genuine action and reaction 
between body and soul. To understand it we must adopt the dynamic 
theory of matter. And we must distinguish between materialising and 
non-materialising forces. The former, which produce the appearance of 
solidity and extension, radiate from a central point: they attract and 
repel ; they are subject to the law of action and reaction. These consti- 
tute the inorganic world. The latter (non-materialising) are not central, 
and otherwise have their own laws. They appear along with vital 
phenomena, which can only be understood by assuming their activity. 
But they are subject to the conservation of energy. Then, again, mind 
is composed of a conscious and an unconscious layer, between which 
what the author calls ‘allotropic causality’ obtains. In this way we get 
an intelligible connexion between the will and the muscles as well as 
between the organs of sense and the intelligence.] Prof. Dr. Zahlfleisch. 
‘Die Gefiihle als Syimptome Psychischer Abnormitiit.’ [The feelings are 
nuisances, symptoms of a disordered mental condition which it is im- 
portant to set right as quickly as possible. The first step is to define 
as precisely as may be the particular feeling experienced, the second to 
ascertain its cause, and the last to prevent its recurrence.] Dr. Edmund 
Neuendorf. ‘Anmerkungen zu Lotzes Weltanschauung” [Lotze can- 
not be tied down either to monism or to monadology. Sometimes he 
seems to lean to the one and sometimes to the other. Such inconsistency 
was of a piece with his whole intellectual character. There are rigidly 
consistent philosophers who, starting with two or three principles, push 
them to their logical conclusions. Others of a more hospitable and genial 
turn take in ideas from al] quarters, and have something to offer readers 
of all tastes. These stimulating eclectics, of whom Lotze was one, are 
perhaps more helpful than the stricter sort.| Prof. L. von Bortkiewicz. 
‘Wahrscheinlichkeitstheorie und Erfahrung.’ [A controversial paper on 
the theory of probability impossible to swnmarise here.| Theodor 
Elsenhans. ‘Theorie des Gewissens.’ [Conscience consists primarily 
of ethical feelings. These are called up by single words and, in a much 
greater degree of intensity, by represented actions. The particular note 
of the ethical feelings known as conscience is that they relate to our own 
self. Further, they are always related to actions, and specifically to 
actions affecting the weal or woe of living beings, and involve a sym- 
pathetic representation of the feelings produced in such beings by the 
related actions. As motives conscientious feelings claim an unconditional 
supremacy over every other motive. Into the mental experience so 
defined and isolated there enter as variable constituents a number of dis- 
tinct feelings such as family affection, honour, patriotism, and religion ; 
and also feelings associated with the objects or abstract interests—art 
and science for instance—whence duties are derived. The result is a 
remarkably complex feeling closely analogous to the ccensthesis in 
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which all our organic sensations are summed up. ‘The evolution of 
conscience is reserved for a subsequent discussion.] ‘ Recensionen.’ 
Cage these is a long review of Dr. Stout’s Analytic Psychology.] 
deft 2. Theodor Elsenhans. ‘Theorie des Gewissens (Schluss).’ 
[Conscience in the individual cannot be entirely accounted for ly experi- 
ence, and must to that extent be described as innate. The variety of 
existing moral standards is no proof to the contrary any more than the 
innateness of reason is disproved by the divergent standards of truth. 
This aboriginal conscience cannot be reduced to the intuition of an 
abstract obligation : it is inconceivable without a concrete content. But 
we cannot tell definitely to what that content amounts. The develop- 
ment of conscience is determined on the one hand by the natural growth 
of society, and on the other by the development of intelligence. Among 
subsidiary influences art deserves particular mention as fostering the 
sense of ideality.] Prof. M. Guggenheim. ~ Beitriige zur Biographie 
des Petrus Ramus.’ [Two points of interest are here incidentally touched 
on, the great revival of Aristotelianism in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and the Erastian tendencies of Ramus as against Calvinistic 
Mees Prof. Dr. O. Schneider. ‘Die schipferische Kraft des 
Kindes.’ [A series of minute observations on two little girls, the writer’s 
own children, which in his opinion go to prove the manifestation of dis- 
tinctively human faculty at a very early stage of infant consciousness, 
and the application of intellectual and moral categories in anticipation of 
experience and independently of imitation.} IL. William Stern. ‘ Der 
zweite Hauptsatz der Energetik und das Lebensproblem.’ [The writer 
denies the doctrine of entropia, generally accepted by physicists and 
eagerly embraced by Hartmann in the interests of pessimism. Admitting, 
on Carnot’s principle, that the performance of work and therefore the 
existence of life is conditioned by the unequal distribution of energy in 
space, and admitting further that this inequality is continually diminish- 
ing through the dissipation of motion under the form of heat, it does not 
follow that a state of complete equilibrium can be reached in a finite 
time. According to Stern the real relation between increasing time and 
diminishing tension is asymptotic : they approach but never meet. But 
granting so much it might be urged that the tension at the end of a finite 
time will have become too feeble to admit of the existence of life. The 
difficulty is met by pointing out that the reduction of the mean tension 
within a given system has nothing to do with its proportionate distribu- 
tion among the partial tensions in the total quantity of energy included. 
There might even be an absolute increase in that particular tension 
whence life results. A discussion of the special relations between life 
and energy is reserved for a future article.| Johannes Volkelt. 
‘ Beitriige zur Analyse des Bewusstseins.’ [The feelings produced by 
the contemplation of a work of art fall into two classes : sympathetic 
appropriation of those experienced by the persons represented, and sub- 
jective feelings produced directly in ourselves by the incidents exhibited 
as admiration, pity, or terror. Volkelt maintains against Konrad Lange 
that the emotions so excited are not merely represented feelings but the 
actual feelings themselves, although they may be weakened to any ex- 
tent by the consciousness that they arise from fictitious causes. ] 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. xviii, Heft 3. Geiger. ‘Neue 
Complicationsversuche.’ [A re-investigation of the technique and of the 
psychological significance of complication experiments. The results of 
the Leipzig observers (Wundt, von Tschisch, Pflaum), all obtained with 
the complication pendulum, are on the whole in agreement: though 
there are significant differences between those of Pflaum and of the 
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earlier investigators. On the other hand, the results of Angell and 

Pierce, whose complication apparatus gave the visual series with con- 

stant rapidity, are discrepant. Moreover, there is no sort of unity in the 
i matter of psychological explanation. (1) New experiments were under- 
taken with a complication clock, 7.e., an instrument whose hand moved 
at constant rapidity, and not with the acceleration of the pendulum-hand. 
The first question was, to decide between the positions of the Leipzig 
workers and of Angell and Pierce: the former found an influence of 
rapidity, but none of practice; the latter, a marked influence of practice, 
but none of rapidity. The new experiments show that, under the revised 
conditions, both factors are at work: increasing practice and increasing 
rapidity induce a positive tendency to temporal displacement (Wundt’s 
terminology), decreasing rapidity a tendency to negative displacement. 
But further : the observers fall into two types,—a naive type, who await 
the course of events, and let the apparatus (so to speak) decide for them 
. the point of coincidence, and a reflective type, who actively exert them- 
; selves to discover the right scale-mark. ‘The former may be called the 
" ‘hand,’ the latter the ‘scale’ observers: the former also are objective, 
; the latter subjective. Type affects both size and kind of error. Both 
us types show the effect of practice : only the naive that of rapidity, at least 
with any clearness. The naive observers give negative, the reflective 
predominantly positive displacements. Other factors at work in the total 
result are individual differences, accidental changes of disposition from 
day to day, differences in the length of the scale-marks on the clock-face, 
and the spacial position (above, below, ete.) of the mark at which the bell 
sounds. (2) The author now gives a detailed criticism of the theories of 
von Tschisch, James, Pierce and Angell, and Ebbinghaus. He finds the 
2 key to the gross phenomena in the adaptation of attention to the series 
" of impressions (Wundt’s Spannungswachsthum der Aufmerksamkeit). The 
% explanation is fully worked out: it cannot well be summarised here. 
Accidental predirections of attention also play their part, as does a diver- 
sion of preadjusted attention by the prominence of certain ideas within 
a mental whole. The error of position is accounted for by the relative 
ease of downward movement of the eyes, by the after-effect of previous 
experiences of movement, and by the prominence given to the upper and 
lower ends of the vertical diameter as points of reversal of movement. ] 
P. Bader. ‘ Das Verhiiltniss der Hautempfindungen und ihrer nervésen 
Organe zu calorischen, mechanischen und faradischen Reizen.’ [A 
study undertaken with the view of comparing the sensations aroused by 
the same stimulus at different points upon the skin. In general, the 
; existence of cold, warm, pain, pressure, and anesthetic and analgesic 
7 spots is confirmed. (1) Coli spots. The three intensities, cool, cold, icy ; 
detailed account of the perceptions set up by application of temperature 
stimuli to cold spots (report of seven expts.); the limen of the para- 
doxical cold sensation (the sensation occurred with stimuli under 31°C. ; 
a lower limen exists only in the sense that there is a limit at which all or 
nearly all of the cold spots reply to stimulation, while below it they fail 
, to respond; the constant characteristic of the sensation is its discon- 
. tinuous course); cold sensations are easily aroused, in most cases, by 

mechanical stimulation of the spots (four expts.) ; not all spots respond | 

to faradisation, and the sensation is discontinuous ; it is probable that 

the arousal of a paradoxical cold sensation involves stimulation of the 

end-organ, the neighbouring nervous organs, and their corresponding 

nerve-fibres. (2) Warm spots. Characterisation of the sensation; the 

degrees of warm and hot. Heat is not a mixed excitation of warm and 

cold, as Alrutz declares. The warm spots do not respond freely to 
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mechanical and faradic stimulation. The reference of the sensations to 
separate organs (von Frey) overlooks the causal interrelation of warmth 
perception and vasomotor changes. (3) Pain spots. Distinction of the 
pain from the pain spots, and the pain from temperature and pressure 
stimuli. As regards the latter, “all sensory nerves seem to be pain- 
sensitive for certain stimuli”. Mechanical stimulation of analgesic 
spots (seven expts.); faradisation of algesic and analgesic spots (two 
expts.). (4) Pressure spots are to be referred (von Frey) to the Meissner 
corpuscles and the nerve-skeins at the hair-bulbs ; pain spots to the 
free nerve-endings of the epidermis.] W. Churchill. ‘Die Orien- 
tirung der Tasteindriicke an den verschiedenen Stellen der Kérperober- 
fliche.’ [Systematic extension of E. H. Weber’s experiments. The forms 
B, L, M, P, R, S and W were traced, in all four possible space-relations 
(reversed, upside down), upon various parts of the skin, and the observer 
recorded his spatial interpretation of the impression. The body fell into 
three principal regions of orientation: face (forehead, cheeks, chin); the 
anterior surface, from the neck down ; the whole posterior surface. The 
first region shows, as a rule, simple reversal: P is perceived as I. The 
third gives correct orientation. The second shows three types of judg- 
ment: normal, reversed, and reversal with inversion. Experiments on 
blind subjects yield practically the same results. Theory of the phe- 
nomena, setting out from a schematic translation of the letters from an 
upright sheet before the face to the various parts of the body, and stress- 
ing the factor of the relative accessibility of the parts stimulated, by 
change from the normal carriage of the body.]| E. von Hartmann. 
‘Die Finalitit in ihrem Verhiiltniss zur Causalitit.’ [Legitimates, against 
K6nig, the place of the category of finality in the world of natural 
phenomena. | 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE N.F. Bd. ix., Heft 2. 
von Hartmann. ‘ Mechanismus und Vitalismus in der modernen Bio- 
logie.’ [Mainly Historical. - Passes in review J. Miiller, von Liebig, E. du 
Bois Raymond, Lotze, Fechner, Virchow and Rondfleisch, Wundt, von 
Baer, Bunge and Hamann, Kassowitz, Hertwig, Haacke, Weismann, Biit- 
schli, Eimer and Ziegler, Wolf, Driesch, J. Reinke, F. Reinke, Helmholtz, 
Hertz, and P. du Bois Raymond.] A. Goldeckemeyer. ‘Das Wesen des 
Urteils.’ [The main point urged is that only negative and mediate 
judgment are attended by that consciousness of necessary connexion 
which is essential to judgment in the strict sense. Positive judgments 
are not properly speaking judgments at all.] E. Wentscher. ‘ Phiinom- 
enalismus und Realismus.’ [A defence of Kantian Phenomenalism against 
W. Freytag.] B. Weiss. ‘Gesetze des Geschehens. [E. Husserl 
critically reviews Bergmann’s new edition of Die Grundprobleme der 
Logik.) 

Rivista Frnosorica. Anno iv., vol. v., Fasc. v., November-December. 
V. Alemanni. ‘a filosofia di Pietro Ceretti.’ [An account of a little- 
known Italian thinker, who proposed to substitute a self-developing 
consciousness as Absolute for the Idea of Hegel.] B. Varisco. ‘ Pensiero 
e realta (contine e fine).’ [Renouvier’s relativism might, on his own 
premisses, be developed into Epicurean atomism.] E. Groppali. ‘II 
problema dell’ origine e del fondamento intrinsico del diritto nelle opere 
del Romagnosi.’ [While retaining the idea of Natural Law in jurispru- 
dence, Romagnosi rejected the idea of a social contract and of a ‘ natural’ 
man. The laws of Nature as originally instituted by a divine intelli- 
gence furnish a model for formulating the rule of right. The relations 
between man and Nature have to be studied and kept in view by the 
moralist : they are not invariable, but are subject to a gradual and orderly 
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readjustment. An ideal of humanity is continually realising itself in 
history. In some points Romagnosi anticipated Herbert Spencer. His 
religious opinions were different, and his scientific range was much 
narrower, but he soared to more ideal heights.] G. De la Valle. ‘1 
problema dell’ assoluto con particulare riguardo alla dottrine di Gaetano 
Negri.’ [Confronted by Spencer’s ‘ unknowable reality,’ Negri refused 
to accept it, and identified the Absolute with the Relative, 7.¢., with the 
sum of existence.| Benedetto Croce. ‘ Questione estetiche.’ [Reasserts 
his positions against Faggi.| Rassegna Bibliografica, etc. 
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